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PREFACE 


The essays the book embodies are mainly inspired by 
the thought of Sri Aurobindo, an attempt being made in 
them to study from the standpoint of evolutionary his- 
tory the groNvth and expansion of Indian culture as a 
motivating force in the progress of man towards his di- 
vine destiny, envisaged in the Master s vision of the fu- 
ture. 

It is indeed tliis vision that gives the book its title, its 
coherence, its ensemble. Each chapter tends to focus this 
vision on a particular aspect of India’s cultural evolu- 
tion; the first on her spiritual adventure, the second and 
the third on unity, the fourth on polity, the fifth on 
art, the sixth and the seventh on India’s cultural influ- 
ences, the eighth on her future, the ninth on a new world, 
the tenth on history and its record of the march of man 
towards his supreme goal. 

The essays were written at different times, and may at 
the first blush appear to be lacking in organic unity, but 
a closer view will bring to the fore a common historical 
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background and an intimate correlation. Certain repeti- 
tions may be noticed, but they are deliberate, and in- 
tended to stress certain important aspects of the subjects 
in which the various creative endeavours of India, and 
the world generally, have been studied in relation to 
man's ultimate growth into a greater life in the future. 

The world today is in the throes of a new birth. The 
widespread gloom and the terrible misery and the deso- 
lation of the present signalise, not the success but the 
desperate death-struggle of the forces of Darkness that 
sway the world-order today. Their movements are like 
the deepening of night just before daybreak, the mad- 
dened sweep and moan of a storm dying down. Even 
now, these forces have begun to flag and stagger, and 
the time is not far when tliey, and those that are yet stub- 
born in their resistance, will be completely annihilated. 
For, the forces of Light are bound to triumph, and the 
full manifestation of the Divine is a certainty. The earth 
must cease to be dominated by the Asuras. It is God’s 
kingdom, and he must come down and repossess it and 
be its sole Ruler. 

It is for man now to hear the Call and respond to it 
by taking an active part in the spiritual remaking of 
the world, the highest privilege he can ever have in his 
earthly sojourn. India, the pioneer of this new adven- 
ture, is revealing today the secret mantra she has pre- 
served through the ages, the mantra that will hberate 
man into the truth, bliss and freedom of a higher exist- 
ence, a diviner perfection, which it is his destiny to 
attain as the very end and consummation of his life on 
earth. 

The book seeks among other things to be a pointer to 
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that phase of India’s historic development which carries 
in it the mighty seed of a world transformation. It traces 
the evolution of her great past in order to show how her 
soul speaks through it into a greater future, a future big 
with the destiny of the entire humanity. The vision that 
India holds before man today is tlie vision of a new 
world, a new heaven on earth. 

S. M. 

Sri Aurobiiido Ashram, 

Pondicherry, 

India. 




CHAPTER ONE 

THE VISION OF INDIA 


The past of India has yet to be deeply looked into and 
properly appraised. The spiritual adventures that she 
has undertaken throughout the ages, especially in the 
early days of her history, cannot be said to have been 
studied in all their deeper implications, at least in their 
bearings on her destiny. It is therefore necessary to em- 
phasise that an insight into and a correct re-visioning of 
the cultural achievements of the race in their true per- 
spective are indispensable to the future rebuilding of 
India, to the understanding of the forces that are to 
bring about a resurgence of her soul. It is said that India 
has a message for humanity. There is no doubt that she 
has. But scarcely has any attempt been made to have an 
exact idea of the real character of that message. A spir- 
itual message is a vague term. Such evangels about the 
ancient wisdom of India some of her great sons have al- 
ready delivered to the world in her recent past. And 
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India has, because of them, begun to figure more prom- 
inently before the seeing mind of humanity. But the in- 
ner India, her soul, has yet to say her last liberating 
Word, the Word that shall bring into birth a new world 
and solve for ever the problems of mankind. 

The story is indeed a romantic one of how India car- 
ried on her epic quest into the profundities of life and 
God and everything that inwardly or outwardly con- 
cerned the terrestrial existence of man. The fruits of her 
unique iapasija} for millenniums are treasured in her 
sacred literature and in other relics and antiquities; but 
they are reflected more unmistakably in the very life of 
the people, in the continuously enlarging tradition of the 
Godward endeavours of their soul. Her earliest days, 
however, were tlie most glorious, when she had the 
deepest of her spiritual experiences, when she saw the 
supreme Reality manifesting itself in every form of crea- 
tion, when she saw in man his divinity, and proclaimed 
that man could become that divinity, become a god, 
become one with God, become the ineffable Brahman.- 

But India's was not an exclusive spirituality. To her 
the powers of matter, life and mind were no less real than 
those of the Spirit; and in the search after their truth her 
seers discovered that in them is inherent the Spirit which 
is seeking to unfold itself in the earth-nature. Life, mind 
and body were therefore regarded as the field and con- 
dition for the Spirit to fulfil itself in the terrestrial exist- 
ence of man. Thus did India make the first attempt to 
solve the most vital of problems, the problem of har- 

^ Spiritual effort. 

®Tne Supreme Reality. 
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mony between life and spirit, of which the vision came 
to her seers almost at the very dawn of her history. 

This treatise is an attempt at something like an aerial 
survey of India's endeavour through the ages to realise 
that ideal in all her inner and outer adventures through 
which she has now grown in sufficient power and poten- 
tiality not only to see and possess the deeper truth of the 
ideal but to show to humanity the Way which will lead 
it to the attainment of its highest spiritual destiny. This 
is the mission which India has borne through the ages, 
“preserving the Knowledge that preserves the world.” 

I 

It cannot be said that Indian history so far has given 
due importance to its earliest period, which, according 
to Sri Aurobindo's revealing exegesis, was the most bril- 
liant and creative in the world of tlic spirit. Indeed what- 
ever efforts in the same sphere India made in the sub- 
sequent epochs have, all of them, been inspired by the 
truths that had come to the intuitive vision of her early 
seers. The beginning of this spiritual age in India is 
shrouded in the dim past. The date with which the Rig 
Veda Samhita is usually associated represents the close 
of a long period of vigorous and incomparable inward 
pursuits of which an idea may be found in the opulent 
imagery and mystic symbolism of the sublimest truths, 
seen by the Rishis^ and expressed in the riks.^ There is 
reason, however, to believe that greater ages of Intuition, 

^ Seers. 

* Hymns of the Rig Veda. 
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of the luminous Dawns of the Forefathers, had preceded 
the Rig Vedic times, and that the entire secret of their 
esoteric teachings was not probably revealed even to the 
Rishis of the Rig Veda who were perhaps not ready for 
it. Yet the Rig Veda has every claim to be regarded as 
the most authentic document recording the Aiyan Fa- 
thers’ deepest experiences of the higher truths whose 
golden light opened to them the path of the gods. 

The end of human life was to these mystics a divine 
outflowering. “Life is therefore a movement from mor- 
tality to immortality, from mixed light and darkness to 
the splendour of a divine Truth whose home is above in 
the infinite but which can be built up here in mans soul 
and life, a battle between the children of Light and the 
sons of Night, a getting of treasure, of the wealth, the 
booty given hy the gods to the human warrior, a journey 
and a sacrifice.” If a state of permanent living in light, in 
truth, in bliss, in freedom and in immortality is his ulti- 
mate destiny, man will have to attain that in his life by 
overcoming the limitations imposed on him by tlie forces 
of darkness, division and falsehood. 

The Vedic idea of sacrifice with the soul of man as the 
enjoyer of its fruits points to the path that leads to this 
conquest. Of all his gains and works, of all that he him- 
self is and has, man must make an offering to the pow- 
ers of the Godhead, the powers of Consciousness, the 
gods, who recognise in the soul of man their brother and 
ally and desire to help and increase him by themselves 
increasing in him so as to exalt and enrich his world with 
their light, strength and beauty. It is not, therefore, that 
it is man only who invokes the gods to descend into his 
world, into him in response to his sacrifice. The gods also 
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have need of man to whose awakened soul they send 
their call to combine with them against the sons of Dark- 
ness and Division who hold their sv/ay over the earth. 
And victory in this battle — an ultimate certainty — means 
a new birth for man, a divine becoming; for, liberated 
from his bondage to the lower nature, man becomes 
ready for a divine manifestation. 

The sacrifice is also a journey, an upward journey, 
which man undertakes in quest of his supreme goal. And 
as he does that, he giows from one state into a still higher 
one till he finds himself before the full Ray of the Light, 
and in possession of all the treasures of heaven. '"Become 
high-uplifted, O Strength, pierce all veils, manifest in 
us the tilings of the Godhead,” was the constant prayer 
of the Vedic seekers. And sacrifice is the way by which 
tlie fruit, "the raining of the world of light,” can be ob- 
tained. The ascent towards the light will fulfil its purpose 
only when the descent takes place bringing into the 
lower the pure experience of the higher. But the effective 
descent would mean a global widening, an increasing 
on every side into the wholeness of the world of light. 
Sacrifice in its inner sense is a glad, ungrudging and as- 
piring renunciation of the lower and finite for the attain- 
ment of the higher and infinite. An offering of all one’s 
possessions and powers to the Supreme from whom they 
are derived is the means to the realisation of the Supreme 
and the enjoyment of the bliss of His Light, Love and 
infinite plenitude. And the mystic Fire, the fire of the 
awakened Psyche, is the priest and leader of this sacrifice. 
In an undeveloped man, this Fire smoulders under a 
heap of gross vital-physical preoccupations; only in 
those who have developed their spiritual consciousness 
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and awakened to a high sense of their divine destiny it 
flames up and mounts towards the unwalled heavens of 
the Spirit. It rises, a quenchless, indomitable Seer-Will, 
Kavikrafv, cleaving through all the planes of conscious- 
ness, devouring all the desires of man, consuming all the 
rank weeds of his ignorance, till it lands the soul, free 
and immune, upon the shoreless ocean of immortality. 
But for this Fire, the soul would have remained pent up 
in an eternal inconscience. It is the great vicar of evolu- 
tionary sacrifice, the intrepid pilot of the souls voyage 
towards infinity. The life of the Vedic Aryans was, every 
moment of it, a ceaseless effort to live up to the ideal of 
sacrifice, to think of it, to prepare for it and then to per- 
form it in an effective manner. Indeed it was their sole 
concern, the dominant idea behind all their activities 
and nothing existed for them which had no connection 
with this supreme work of life. For the initiates, it was 
an inner, esoteric discipline. For the common run, it took 
the form of rites by performing which they might open 
to tlie truths implied in the Vedic symbols. The Fire in 
man must therefore burn and burn continuously. Its 
flames must rise higher and higher carrying up the sac- 
rifice, stair by stair, so that man may grow in his spirit 
and be able to attain the highest end of his earthly exist- 
ence. This is the integral vision envisaged in the Veda. 
If by sacrifice the lower elements of man’s earthly exist- 
ence are conquered and made amenable to the influence 
of the Light which will take them up into itself, into their 
respective higher terms from which they originated, it 
is again, by the same act that the Divine manifests in the 
human vehicle, enlarging it into the infinity of his own 
being. 
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The Vedic seers discovered the essential nature of 
the terrestrial existence as Sachchidananda^ veiled in 
the phenomenal oppositions of matter, life and mind, 
but compelling in the earth-nature an effort to cleave 
through these contrary conditions and eventually arrive 
at its own unveiled Splendour, the Perfection implicit 
in it. These conditions have grown and developed in 
the earth to create in it the necessary field for a greater 
Manifestation. They are derived in the lower planes from 
their original spiritual principles in the liigher hemis- 
phere; Mind from the light of the Truth-Consciousness, 
Life from the energy of the Consciousness-Force, Matter 
from the primal substance of Existence. The mystics had 
the vision of the plane of the Truth-Consciousness whose 
power is as well inherent in the earth as the above prin- 
ciples but is not, like them, active in it, and whose de- 
scent into the earth would quicken that Manifestation 
towards which man is progressing in his evolution. 

The manifestation would therefore mean not only 
the descent of Ihe Light on earth but also the ascent of 
man into a higher than his present mental plane of con- 
sciousness. It is this higher plane which is the link be- 
tween the lower hemisphere of life, mind, body and the 
higher hemisphere of Sachchidananda. “Man ascending 
thither strives no longer as a thinker but is victoriously 
the seer; he is no longer this mental creature but a divine 
being. His will, life, thought, emotion, sense, act are all 
transformed into values of all-puissant Trutli and remain 
no longer an embarrassed or a helpless tangle of mixed 
truth and falsehood. He moves lamely no more in our 

^The Supreme Reality as self-existent Being, Consciousness and 
‘Bliss. 
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narrow and grudging limits but ranges in the unob- 
structed Vast; toils and zigzags no longer amid these 
crookednesses, but follows a swift and conquering 
straightness; feeds no longer on broken fragments, but 
is suckled by the teats of the Infinity. Therefore he has 
to break through and out beyond these firmaments of 
earth and heaven; conquering firm possession of the solar 
worlds, entering on to his highest Height he has to learn 
how to dwell in the triple principles of Immortality.” 
Thus in the psychological and therefore the real im- 
plication of the Vcdic teaching, life with all its powers 
is afiirmed, accepted and cherished as a field for the gods’ 
adventure, for a divine efflorescence. If man is of the 
earth, he is also of heaven; and his godhead will be re- 
born in him when 'Tleaven and Earth equalised join 
hands in the bliss of the Supreme.” 

With this integral vision of the Infinite and of an in- 
finite existence for man as the perennial source of inspi- 
ration, India started on her quest of that which would 
bring her its realisation in the life of the race. This move- 
ment from the Rig Vedic times traced not a straight 
line but a curve, luminous all through because of its or- 
igin in the light to which it was naturally inclined to 
return, and it proceeded in a downward course with the 
purpose of illumining the different parts and planes of 
mans being so that he might be prepared for the perfcc- 
!:ion that was to come to him in the future. It is not that 
jiidia could always hold fast to this ideal; but the great 
epochs of her history are those in which she turned her 
eyes towards it and strove with all her soul to actualise 
it in the life of the race, to give form to its truth in the 
varied expressions of her creative life. For, it is to this 
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sublime seeing of the early fathers that the mind of India 
does rightly trace all its philosophy, religion, the essen- 
tial tilings of culture, the beginnings of the future spiritu- 
ality of her people. 

The curve of the adventure of India's soul showed the 
first sign of a downward tendency when the Vedic age of 
Intuition was passing into the Upanishadic age of intu- 
itive Thought, in which was already faintly foreshad- 
owed the coming reign of Reason. And this adventure 
was. as it has ever been in later times, a necessity foi 
her growth towards the future which was to be greatei 
than the past. In the Veda intuition had a freer play, 
since mind and life were then plastic enough to its in- 
fluence and action. In the Upanishads mind evinced an 
increasing tendency towards an independent and exclu- 
sive self-development and absorbed whatever intuition 
had to oiler for its as well as life's illumination. Neverthe- 
less, there must have been a strong basis of life-force foi 
the vigorous spiritual efforts that were made by the Ve- 
dantic mystics. People lived a rich and robust life, and a 
harmony there surely was between it and the intense 
seeking after tiuth that was so much in evidence among 
the kings and nobles no less than among the sages and 
saints of the time. Royal courts and forest hermitages 
were humming with these activities; and such glowing 
examples were not solitary as those of the Rajarshis or 
sage-kings like Janaka ruling over a vast empire and at 
the same time living the unfettered, luminous life of 
the Spirit; and of Brahniarshis or kings of sages like 
Yajnavalkya — perhaps the greatest figure in the Upani- 
shads — to whom truth was greater than anything else, 
and yet who accepted witli both hands worldly posses- 
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sions along with spiritual riches. Among other noted 
•nonarchs of this age were Pravahana Jaivali, Ajatashatru 
and Ashvapati Kaikeya, who managed the affairs of their 
States, led armies into the battlefield and were at the 
same time widely known as great teachers of Brahma 
Vidya.^ 

But how did they discover this harmony? By knowl- 
edge, which to the Upanishadic seers was always knowl- 
edge by an identity with the object of knowledge in a 
higher than the mental plane of consciousness. It is while 
engaged in the pursuit of this Inith of knowledge that 
the seers realised that knowledge of the Self is llie highest 
knowledge, and that '‘the Self in man is one with the uni- 
versal Self of all things and that this Self again is the 
same as God and Brahman, a transcendent Being or 
Existence, and tlicy beheld, felt, li\^ed in the inmost tmth 
of all things in the universe and the inmost truth of 
man s inner and outer existence by the light of this one 
and unifying vision.” 

Harmony among our parts of nature is emphasised in 
the Upanishads as a basic necessity in spiritual life. And 
this harmony may be brought about by an inward con- 
centration which will put us into touch with our psychic 
centre in the inner heart connected through a hundred 
channels with the lines of our individual consciousness. 
The psychic represents the Transcendent in the universal 
Nature and is intended to manifest on earth the Tran- 
scendent through its universalised individuality of mind, 
life and body. It is the golden nucleus of our evolving 
personality. This is a distinctive contribution of Indian 
thought. The West could not go beyond the conception of 

^ The Knowledge of the Supreme Reality. 
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the constructed individual, mind being to her the highest 
power possible to man; whereas in India the Spiiit is held 
to be the highest truth of man, and through it is realised 
his infinite possibility. Integration of all his powers to the 
psychic, an aspect of the Spirit in Man, would mean the 
building up of a perfect personality ready for ascension 
into higher heights of his being. As the seeker opens into 
the power of the psychic principle in him, he becomes 
capable of drawing down into himself from higher Nature 
such forces as may purify and exalt their lower counter- 
parts in him and with an affinity established between 
his inner nature and the outer, the seeker rises into a 
higher consciousness and from there into the yet higher 
of the Transcendent which is the ultimate goal of tlie 
Upanishadic teaching. And to that end, all egoistic 
impulses, all sordid attachments must be completely 
eliminated from his nature. "‘Life has to be transcended 
in order that it may be freely accepted; the works of 
the universe have to be overpassed in order that they 
may be divinely fulfilled.” 

The whole view comprised by the oneness of life and 
spirit was there, but the greater urge that characterised 
tlie period was always towards the realisation of the 
transcendent Truth, through which new riches of world- 
knowledge, God-knowledge and Sclf-Inowlcdge came 
into the possession of the early mystics. If the Vedic basis 
was in the main psycho-physical, in which life was not 
only recognised but emphasised as the condition for a 
greater life, the Upanishadic was fundamentally psycho- 
spiritual. Yet the latter was little more than a restatement 
in less symbolic but more intelligible term of the truths 
expressed in the former. “The Upanishads did not deny 
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life, but held that the world is a manifestation of the 
Eternal, of Brahman, all here is Brahman, all is in the 
Spirit and the Spirit is in all, the self-existent Spirit has 
become all these things and creatures; life too is Brah- 
man, the life-force is the very basis of our existence, the 
life-spirit, Vaiju, is the manifest and evident Eternal, 
'pratyaksham brahman. But it affirmed that the present 
way of existence of man is not the highest or the whole; 
his outward mind and life are not all Lis being; to be ful- 
filled and perfect he has to grow out of his physical and 
mental ignorance into spiritual self-knowledge.” The 
most inspiring record of revelatory knowledge, the 
Upanishads have throughout the ages exercised their 
profound influence upon almost every sphere of mans 
spiritual, religious and cultural life both in India and 
abroad. 

II 

During the age of the Spirit, the Veda and the Ve- 
danta affiimed this ideal, giving to the Indian mind 
through the universality of their teachings that peculiar 
synthetic cast which became so clearly defined in its 
catholic outlook, especially on matters concerning the 
social and rehgious welfare of the people. The age of 
Dharma^ that followed witnessed the working of a com- 
prehensive plan to bring about an integral development 
of mans individual and collective existence. It was 
marked by such constructive efforts as resulted in the 
fixing of the external forms of Indian life and culture in 
their broad and large lines. The Vedantic soul of India 
begins to take its body, but it is a body which is, or has 

* Rule of ideal living. 
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always tended to be, one with its soul, because the body 
here has no meaning without its indwelling Spirit. It is 
tliis idea that governed every kind of social thinking in 
ancient India: law-makers and psychologists were ever 
alive to the fact that evciy thing in life acquires its value 
only when it helps and converges on the attainment by 
man of his spiritual perfection. This is why, recognising 
the complexity of human nature, they tried to discover 
its right place in the cosmic movement and give its full 
legitimate value to each part of mans composite being 
and manj'-sided aspiration and find out the key to their 
unity. 

The result of this endeavour was the laying down of 
the four fundamental motives of human living, artJia, 
kania, dhanna and inoksha, man's vital interests and 
needs, his desires, his ethical and religious seeking, his 
ultimate spiritual aim and destiny. The other institution, 
evolved as a corollary to the abo\'e, was that of the four 
stages of life. The first was the period of education and 
preparation based on this idea of life; the second, a pe- 
riod of normal living to satisfy human desires and inter- 
ests under the moderating rule of the ethical and reli- 
gious part in us; the third, a period of withdrawal and 
spiritual preparation; and the last, a period of renuncia- 
tion of life and release into the Spiiit. 

It is clear from the above two basic conceptions of 
the ancient Indian social theory, more so from the first, 
that it accepted and provided for a disciplined satisfac- 
tion of the claims of man's vital, physical and emotional 
being, since the ego-life of kama and artha, desire and 
self-interest, must be lived and the forces it evolves 
brought to fulness, so that the eventual aim of a going 
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beyond may be accomplished with less diflBculty; the 
claims of his ethical and religious being governed by a 
knowledge of the law of God and Nature and man, be- 
cause dliarma is not merely a religious creed but a com- 
plete rule of ideal living by which life is to be guided in 
its fulfilment, each individual growing into his perfec- 
tion, and to that end, developing his creative faculties, 
which will bring well-being not only to him but also to 
his society; the claims of his spiritual longing for hbera- 
tion, for the Law, Dharma, and its observance is neither 
the beginning nor the end of man; beyond it is the great 
spiritual freedom which man must claim as the ultimate 
end of his existence. An integration to this supreme goal 
of the whole tendency of man comprised by karna, artha 
and dhcrina, seems to be the ideal emphasised by the 
social thinkers of India. 

This was, indeed, a very great attempt to build a syn- 
thesis, and although in later days an over-emphasis on 
the last aim and the consequent neglect of the others 
disturbed the social equilibrium for a while, it cannot 
however be denied that the steadfast following of all 
these aims by the people produced vast results, so bril- 
liantly described in the great epics. In the Ramayana 
the ethical side of man s nature is given an extreme im- 
portance and its fulfilment is sought through the sincere 
performance of the duties formulated by the ancients. 
It pictures an age of heroic action and of an early and 
finely moral civilisation; whereas the Mahabharata re- 
flects a puissant intellectualism, the victorious and mani- 
fold mental activity of the age, which gives its character 
to the culture then prevalent in the country. Heroic ao 
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tion there was, but it had in it more of thought than in 
the Ramayana. 

' There is no doubt that all the human activities de- 
picted in these two grand expressions of the creative 
soul of India were inspired by the ancient ideals, al- 
though a tendency towards external formation and con- 
struction both in tlie social and mental life, for which the 
periods mainly stood, detracted from their effort to 
re-vision the past in its true light. Hence the curve of In- 
dia’s adventure went further down making an arc from 
where it had started and remained confined for a time to 
the region of the mind; but, we may repeat, the curve 
was a luminous one, and the mind of India was sustained 
by its innate spiritual inclination, of which an outstand- 
ing evidence in the latter period is the supreme truth re- 
vealed in the Gita, in which a harmonv is built of the 
three great means and powers. Love, Knowledge and 
Work, the dynamic sublimations of the power of heart, 
cf mind and of life, through which the soul of man can 
directly approach and cast itself into the Eternal. Here 
the harmony aimed at reaches its highest point when by 
a complete self-giving to the Godhead man becomes the 
fit instmment for a di\dne manifestation. 

In the age of Dharma man was a full-fledged mental 
being — his intellect was keen and capacious and master- 
ful; but it had already begun to turn a red eye on life, to 
dominate and dragoon it into its fixed moulds. Itself a 
prisoner of its own principles and creeds, it sought to 
impose the same captivity upon life’s free and fluid 
movements and stood in the way of its higher progress. 
Sri Krishna — a unique figure in the history of human 
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evolution — came at this stage and tried to break down 
these inflexible barriers of the mind and release it into 
a loftier atmosphere, an ampler light, and a more plastic 
assimilation. He represents an unparalleled harmonisa- 
tion of the salient strarjds of all forms of past spiritual 
culture and exalted it not only to a very high plane of 
universal vision but also to a mighty eflectuation. He 
restored to man the idea of Piirushottama, the integral 
Divine, and emancipated tlie soul fiom the rigour and 
rigidity of the mind into the luminous \’astness and per- 
fection of the Oveimind. Indeed, he stands as the trum- 
pet-voiced herald of the Overmental fulfilment. 

But the Overmind is not the summit of human ascen- 
sion. There is the Supermiiid, the supreme Gnosis and 
it is the destiny of man to rise into its unbarred Light 
and all-creative Truth -Will. To this plane of all-compre- 
hending and all-originating consciousness Sri Krishna 
points a finger of light. His work continues, time ripens 
and humanity prepares for the advent — we had almost 
said the acknowledgment — of the next supreme Leader. 

The essential idea in the age of Dhanna was to bring 
to bear upon the creative powers of mind and life the 
past spiritual experiences of the race. But the attempt 
was made, as naturall)\ through the exercise of the ethi- 
cal and intellectual faculties both of which developed 
out of a deep understanding of man's inner profundities. 
But however high and pure their standards, they are 
born of the powers and impulses of the mind. Be they 
the four motives or the ashramas,^ they, all of them, be- 
longed to the same category of human creation as the 
cultures characterised by them and embodied in the 

^ Th/a fnnr ‘ifacres of Lfe. 
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epics. So in those early days, the mind of India went 
through its first round of experiences ample enough to‘ 
enable it to be ready for the great classical age that came 
as a flowering of the intellectuality of the previous epochs 
into a curiosity and care of detail in the varied expres- 
sions of the cultural life of the people. 

In the later days of the age of Dharma the mind of 
India was found to be almost entirely engrossed in the 
formahstic interpretation of the ideals and institutions 
of the race, and man's right to follow them was more 
restricted than before. The result was that a spirit of 
revolt began to show itself in the rise of many dogmas 
and creeds, and society ceased to function as a cohesive 
force in the collective life of the people. Moreover, life 
betrayed a tendency towards hedonistic pursuits. It was 
at this critical juncture of India’s history that the Buddha 
came and delivered his message of Freedom, freedom 
from ignorance and suffering, from all social and reli- 
gious aberrations, even from one's own self, into an utter 
transcendence above and an overflowing love and com- 
passion below. A way out into the vastness of a Beyond, 
and an oceanic heart of equality and active love for all, 
are his greatest gifts to humanity. 

Tliis m(\ssagc of freedom and the powerful impact of 
the Buddhas love unclamped the creative energy of In- 
dia which found an almost immediate expression in an 
outburst of cultural activity which has no parallel in all 
history. It was, indeed, a veritable spring-tide of Indian 
culture when the genius of the race broke into a myriad 
forms great, grand and glorious. It inundated the whole 
country and brimmed over to many distant lands and 
peoples. India's gospel of universal love echoed in China 
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and Japan and Palestine and even Alexandria. The seeds 
of a world fraternity were sown, and a noble gesture 
was made towards human unity. But the deeper meaning 
of the Buddha’s advent is that the compassion he incar- 
nated was the compassion of the Divine for His crea- 
tures, His Grace, as it were, in which was hidden the 
assurance to man that he as a race is destined to a high 
spiritual achievement. 

Buddhism, however, represents an important phase 
in the spiritual life of India. Of the two directions in 
which the mind of India seemed to be moving about the 
time when Buddhism began to be a force in the cul- 
tural life of the people, the one is the expression of its cre- 
ative genius and the other is the denying of life as being 
a bondage and an obstacle to spiritual pursuits. But both 
of these were recognised in the age of Dharma. The for- 
mer was regarded as one of the varied motivations of 
human personality whose fruition was necessary for the 
all-round growth of man, for which ample provision was 
made in the laws that were meant to guide the social 
evolution of the race. This tendency, moreover, received 
a great impetus when by its insistence on freedom Bud- 
dhism liberated the social life of India from many of its 
cramping evils and thereby created conditions favour- 
able to the growth and advancement of culture. The lat- 
ter tendency might be traced to the longing for release 
from this mundane existence into the Spirit, the Beyond: 
broadly indicated in the ideals of moksha^ and san- 
nyasa,^ it had not a little to do with the Buddliistic con- 

^ Spiritual liberation. 

“Ascetic renunciation. 
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ception of Nirvana. When the true seeker found that re- 
ligion was compromising with life, subjecting its high 
spirit to the satisfaction of the latter's unspiritual de- 
mands and was thereby deteriorating into soulless forms 
of mere externalia and priestly obscurantism, so much in 
evidence about the time of the Buddha’s advent, it was 
but natural that he should think of nothing else but an 
ascetic withdrawal from life in order to be able to live 
exclusively in the spirit, in the pure truth of religion — an 
idea which may have derived some sustenance from one 
of the trends of the Upanishadic teaching. 

But this attitude, as indisputable objective proofs tes- 
tify, did not very much or materially affect the abundant 
vitality and creative energy that were so boldly exhib- 
ited by the race in its continuous cultural endeavours for 
centuries, all through sustained by its inborn spirituality, 
an echo of which rings in the voice of Ashoka proclaim- 
ing and practising the ideal of universal fellowship. In- 
deed, the deeper sorings of Ashoka s love for humanity 
and interest in its religious welfare underlying his efforts 
are to be found not so much in his adherence to the eth- 
ical conception of the Dliamriia^ as in the natural spir- 
itual disposition of the country to which he belonged. 
And the creative activities of the age almost everywhere 
in their wide range reflected this tendency. The light of 
the Spirit was touching mind and life and was also in 
some instances guiding their movements, but it did not 
rule them as a governing principle, perhaps because they 
were not ready, and needed more experience for their 
fuller expression in the Spirit. 

^ Code of ideal conduct in Buddhism. 
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Perfection is attainable by man only when he has pre- 
pared himself to subject every member of his being to 
the absolute rule of the Divine. 

Ill 

The classical was an age of scholars, legislators, dialec- 
ticians and philosophical formaliscrs. It witnessed the 
creative and aesthetic enthusiasm of the race pouring 
itself into things material, into the play of the senses, into 
the pride and beauty of life. The arts of painting, ar- 
chitecture, dance, drama, all that can minister to the 
needs of a great and luxurious civic life, received a strong 
impetus which brought them to their highest technical 
perfection. "It is a period of logical philosophy, of sci- 
ence, of art and the developed crafts, law, politics, 
trade, colonisation, the great kingdoms and empires with 
their ordered and elaborate administrations, the minute 
rule of the Shastras in all departments of thought and 
life, an enjoyment of all that was brilliant, sensuous, 
agreeable, a discussion of all that could be thought and 
known, a fixing and systematising of all that could be 
brought into the compass of intelligence and practice, — 
the most splendid, sumptuous and imposing millennium 
of Indian culture.” Never in her history has India seen 
such a many-sided blossoming of her force of life. Cul- 
turally, she has never been so rich, so colourfully crea- 
tive. And no other age has given her such a plethora of 
experiences. Indeed, she needed them or rather Nature 
wanted her to have them, so that India might grow in 
her being and prepare for the new and greater age of the 
Spirit that was to have followed the classical period. It 
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goes without saying that from the vigorous efforts made 
in this age to give form to the various impulses of life 
the mind of India had also its due share of growth anc 
experience. 

It is in this great age — of which the highest point wa! 
reached in the Gupta limes — that classical sublimitiei 
found their marvellous expression in the poetry anc 
drama of its representative literary mouthpiece, Kalidasa 
and in those of the galaxy of its poets and dramatists, th( 
recension of the epics was completed, most of the Pu 
ranas were written, the Dliarmasuiras were codified, th< 
Smritis were given their present form, the Sankhya anc 
Mimansa philosophies were systematised, the Shilpa 
shcistra (Fine Arts), the Kaniasutra (Eugenics, Erotici 
and allied subjects), the Arilia-shasrlra and the Shiikranit 
(Polity) were written, the ancient Indian ideas on As 
Ironomy, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Medicine 
and Mineralogy were rendered into their respective trea- 
tises through which they are known today, the master 
pieces of art at Ajanta, Bagh, Ellora, etc., were produced 
the famous figure of the Buddha was evolved along will 
the Shikhara and other distinctive characteristics of In- 
dia’s temple, cave and secular architecture, the interna 
tional centre of learning at Nalanda flourished. The en 
cyclopaedic character of the scientific learning of th( 
age was represented among others by Varahamihira, £ 
master-scientist, whose Brihatsamhita is a veritable mine 
of authoritative information on almost every branch oj 
Science. 

In such an age, when life seems to have been lived ir 
its fulness, it is but natural that the curve of India’s ad 
venture should go further down in its circular movemeni 
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reaching a region in which it found itself in touch with 
the material basis of life. Here the mind of India was 
seeking to infuse its light of the Spirit into the material- 
ised vitality of man, and was trying to have an insight 
into the truth of matter. Thus behind these activities 
of life, the old spirituality of the race kept the lamp of its 
soul burning. Its most vivid expression is found in the 
works of art of this period which exhibit a marvellous 
blending of the two main tendencies of the Indian mind, 
its lo\’e of life based on an understanding of its varied 
motivations, and its quest of Cod, (lie Spirit, the Self of 
things with the life as the field and means of its manifes- 
tation. 

Tlie art-creations of this age are indeed a striking ex- 
ample of the peculiar aesthetic bent of India defining 
itself in the effort of the artist to suggest through the 
form his inner experiences rather than any external idea 
of the things seen by him. The artists were to go through 
a course of spiritual discipline and were in many in- 
stances known as shilpi-yogins.^ But they did not confine 
themselves to the depicting of the sacied subjects.- 
The secular scenes at Ajanta and Bagh, done by monk- 
artists, show the accuracy of tlieir knowledge of earthly 
life; yet the figures of women in them in the peculiar 
trihhanga (the triple bend) pose indicate a wonderful 
hannony between such contrary feelings as nonchalance 
and voluptuousness, both losing themselves in an utter 
spirit of self-surrender that has surely about it something 
beyond the concerns of the caith. Those frescoes as also 
those in the same style and of the same period found 

^ Mystic artists. 

•Briefly dealt with in Chapter IV, 
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in other parts of the country are verily marvels of an- 
cient Indian painting. Apart from their classical excel- 
' lence for which they arc famous all the world over, they 
are characterised by a suggestion of the unity of life and 
spirit, the vision of which came to the seeker-artists of 
tlie age. Painting is naturally the most sensuous of the 
arts. But the painters of these works succeeded wonder- 
fully in spiritualising this sensuous appeal by making the 
most vivid outward beauty of their pictures a revelation 
of subtle spiritual emotion so that the soul and the sense 
are in harmony in the deepest and finest richness of both 
and united in their satisfied consonant expression of the 
inner significance of things and life. In the art of sculp- 
ture of the period the most remarkable achievements are 
the figures of the Bodhisattvas and the Dhyani Buddha. 
The former represent a marvellous blending of the feel- 
ing of detachment from the outer world and the feeling 
of an infinite compassion for suffering creatures; the lat- 
ter symbolise the greatest ideal which Indian sculpture 
ever attempted to express — a serene triumph over life 
and death and time, a beatific communion of the in- 
dividual with the universal Soul in a vast, radiant, vic- 
torious calm but vibrant with the mighty rhythms of the 
Eternal. 

The sphitual seeking of India took a particular turn 
about the close of this period when there was a move- 
ment preparing the countiy for a greater age in which 
her gains through the cultivation and development of 
lier moral, intellectual and material powers in the pre- 
vious times would be all equally harmonised and made 
real in the world of the spirit. To all appearances, Shan- 
kara did show the promise of being a precursor of that 
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great age in India. But he had not the complete vision, 
the vv^hole view of the larger integral ideal of ancient In- 
dia, the supreme truth of which was a harmony between 
life and spirit, a mediation between earth and heaven. 
Shankara took tlie obviously materialistic character of 
the culture of the period for a tendency towards de- 
terioration; neither was he able to visualise the past his- 
tory of India from a wider perspective. Disgusted, per- 
haps, with certain aberrations in the religious life of the 
people, he sought release into the realm of the Spirit, 
leaving the impure Life bound to the more impure Mat- 
ter to run for ever the vicious round of its earthly exist- 
ence. He affirmed the impermanence of life, and tried to 
substantiate this pessimistic view in the light of his own 
one-sided interpretation of the ancient scripture. Mok- 
sha, liberation from tlie bondage of life, he preached 
with all the vehemence he could command, and his suc- 
cess meant the failure of the country to grow in readiness 
for the greater future that had been the underlying in- 
tention of all its past endeavours. 

Though supreme in his own way, Shankara proved 
imequal to the task that lay before him of furthering the 
cause of the country towards the fulfilment of its highest 
destiny. Rather, his negative philosophy contributed, 
however indirectly, to the strengthening of the forces of 
disintegration that had been at work in the country dur- 
ing the post-classical age and a foreign invasion de- 
stroyed whatever possibility there was of a new awak- 
ening. It must however be conceded that the efforts of 
Shankara were responsible for one and a great good. If 
his denunciation of life had the effect of emasculating 
the race, as before him the similar teaching of the Bud- 
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dlia had done, his emphasis, however exclusive, on the 
absolute aspect of the One Reality, helped the bewil- 
dered and groping mind of India to revcit to its ancieK^ 
affirmation and experience of- Advaita, the One Realtty 
without a second. 

f 

/5 - 7 - 

But these s’^rixings and the consequent preparation 
of the country for a new outlook did not all end only in 
the negation of life. Nuituied by the country's age-old 
spirituality, tlu y floxx^ered Into a vigorous rcviwal of the 
self-same tendency that expressed itself so remarkably 
in the teachings of the mj^stics, in the Vaishnavic^ 
movements and in the cults of the Tantras.- The medi- 
eval saints proclaimed that truth is greater than religion, 
of which the forms also arc one in tlie very core of their 
teachings. They affirmed to the people, irrespective of 
caste, creed or race, that life was a necessary condition 
for man s growth into a greater life for w hich an absolute 
concordance betw^cen his inner and outer existence was 
indispensable. And mystical experience by living inward 
and through the fervour of devotion was, according to 
them, the only way by which that harmony could be dis- 
covered. 

This as well as the Vaishnavic and the Tantrik cults 
had all of them their roots in the past. The Upanishadic 
origin of \\iishnavism and Tantrikism is now established 
beyond doubt, though there is an cpinion that their gen- 
esis may be traced to even earlier dates. Through its 

' Relating to the cult of devotion, a branch of Hinduism. 

‘'Cult of the worship of the Power-aspect of the Supreme. 
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intimate contact with the forces of life during the classi- 
cal age the country became conscious of newer possi- 
bilities that were considered realisable by man if he 
could accept the whole of himself including his vital 
and sensuous natures as the field for his spiritual pursuits. 
And both of these cults restarted in the post-classical 
age with this refreshing and wider outlook. 

Vaishnavism received a great impetus during the clas- 
sical age, especially during the Cupta period when its 
main scriptures, the Bhagvata and the Epics underwent 
a redaction into their present forms. Through these 
powerful literary influences the Vaishnavism of the North 
spread to the South where it took a more intellectual 
form but was equally, if not more, productive in the cul- 
tural life of the people which expressed itself amazingly 
in a vast literature and in the arts, particularly in the 
gorgeous massiveness of its architecture in which the 
creative soul poured out the whole of its wealth, all in- 
spired by and articulating an outburst of hhakti,^ so rap- 
turously sung by the Alvar saints. 

The heyday of Vaishnavism, however, is witnessed 
in the very life and teachings of Sri Chaitanya of Bengal. 
Here the aim was to sublimate the vital impulses of man 
through tlie intensity of devotion into an absolute adora- 
tion of the Divine. But it could not go beyond an inner 
psychic experience of the inner Divine, and whenever a 
great externalization was attempted, we know what 
happened — vitalistic deterioration, corruption and even- 
tual decay. Besides, an entirely spiritual integration was 
not possible in Vaishnavism in which man sought an 
eternal nearness to the Divine in his world of Light and 

^ Loving and devoted worship of God. 
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not an absolute union with Him, which was a conception 
of later Vedanta. Nevertheless, it was the heart here that 
received the light and found its fruition; and the curve 
of India's adventure, though yet bound to the levels 
of the earth, had, it seems, begun to look towards heaven 
dreaming of the eternal Brii^davan^ and of its establish- 
ment in terrestrial life as the consummation of man’s 
spiritual cndca\'our. 

In a sense Tantrikism may be said to have made a 
nearer approacli to the ideal towards which the soul of 
India has I)ccn moving throughout her history. It also is 
a remarkable flowering of the Indian spirit and another 
indication of the spiiitual renaissance that w’as to have 
taken place as tlie crowning fruit of the creative efforts 
of India terminating with the classical are during which 
Tantrikism became another dominant cult, and many 
of ils scriptures including the Chendi, the quintessence 
of Tantrik thought, were written in Bengal. 

Tantrikism sought to raise the v/hole man into the 
divine perfection as envisaged in the Veda. Begarding 
life as the cosmic play of the Divine, it postulates a pur- 
pose in the play which is po.->sible of fulillment only in 
man, v/b.o alone of all creations has the unique privilege 
of aw^akening to the power of Consciousness latent in 
him as it is latent in everything else in the universe. Man 
is a microcosm in himself, having in him all the forces 
which in their action and interaction constitute the cos- 
mic phenomenon. And when that potential power sleep- 
ing at the base of his physical system is roused, it pro- 
ceeds upw^ard through the centres or planes of the forces 

'The hLM\’en rf Eeiiuty and Bliss vhere Cri Itrislina is in eternal 
plcy with free souls. 
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rendering them dynamic with its own power, so that they 
converge in all their new-found strength on the realisa- 
tion by him of a state in which he possesses and becomes 
possessed by a higher consciousness. 

This ascending urge in man represents his evolutionary 
possibility, the secret aspiration of his soul towards lib- 
eration into a greater life; and when stirred into activity 
by man becoming conscious of it and responding to its 
impulsion, it rises up and establislies a free contact be- 
tween the lower and higher worlds, and passing llirough 
all the centres of the being, sublimate's, polarises and af- 
filiates them to the Transcendent abo^ e. The sadhana 
here is more synthetic, but an absolute self-surrender to 
the Will of Mahamaya, tlie Shakti/ is imperatively nec- 
essary. Like the Upanishads the Tantras also aim at 
Transcendence, allhourdi their idea of Shakti lias been 
generally understood to mean PraKriti, the Will-in-Powcr 
executive in the uni\^ersc, who instead of l)eing a Power 
of Chit, Consciousness or Puriisha, is herself the control- 
ler of Purusha or Shiva. Thus, it is a cosmic force whose 
invocation by the seeker for ascent into higher states usu- 
ally results in a widening of his consciousness, in the 
awakening in him of luminous powers, that are often the 
experiences in the intermediate stages, before the Tran- 
scendent is reached in which Purusha and Prakriti be- 
come one in the supreme Brahman. 

Tlie Tantras aim not only at the liberation (mukti) 
into the Brahman but also at a liberated enjoyment of 
the delight (ancinda) of the universal Play of the su- 
preme Shakti. The Tantriks^ started with life and tried 

^ Power of the Supreme. 

* Followers of the Tantras. 
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to delve deeper into its secret so as to find its unity with 
the Spirit. They had the vision of the Light, but what 
they were able to bring down into life was not the crea- 
tive light of the Consciousness-Force — the supreme dy- 
namic source of harmony and perfection — ^but an aspect 
of it through the univei'sal force of Nature, which illu- 
mined their being but did not, as indeed it could not, 
transform its parts. Hence their highest aim, except in 
raie instances, remained far from complete realisation. 
‘‘And in the end, as is the general tendency of Prakriti, 
Tantrik discipline lost its principle in its machinery and 
became a tlieme of formulae and occult mechanism still 
powerful when rightly used but fallen from the clarity of 
their original intention.’’ Nevertheless it is the most dar- 
ing of spiritual experiments ever undei taken by man- 
kind, and its practice produced a rich harvest of psy- 
chologiciil experience of almost e\'erv part and plane of 
man’s being, so much so that a conception of their in- 
tegrality and wholeness was felt to be a necessity in the 
later spiritual cndcavouiT of the race. 

The spiritual mind of India derives not a little of its 
synthetic cast from the culture of the Tantras. Bengal, 
the earliest to take it up, developed it by going through 
every aspect of its discipline and achieved a success al- 
most unique in her religious history. It contributed 
very largely to her remarkable creative activities in the 
realm of art and learning, which arc witnessed more par- 
ticularly during the Pala period when Mahayana Bud- 
dhism was prevailing in the country only as another 
name for Tantrikism. Throughout her history Bengal 
may be said to have been growing in her consciousness 
of Shakti, which is believed to be a chief source of in- 
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spiration of many of her fruitful cultural efforts. And it 
would not be entirely incorrect to say that even in mod- 
em times the cultural and religious movements in Ben- 
gal, many of them, have had distinctive elements of 
Tantrik idealism as their guiding motive. It is in them 
as well as in what was done before in the same direction 
that the meaning is to be sought of the tendencies of the 
race and of the possibilities of their fruition in the future. 

In the days of the decline when everything seemed 
discouraging for a renewal of the country’s destiny it was 
the Tantrik thought, no less than the practice of its cults, * 
that kept alive the fire of the nation’s soul, and when the 
opportune moment came we find it leaping up into a 
flaming aspiration towards the Light as seen by the an- 
cient fathers. At this momentous period the curve of In- 
dia’s adventure, for the first time since it began, shows 
signs of an upward movement. It seems to have caught 
a very faint glimpse of the same kind of light as it had 
started from and gravitates towards its divine glory to 
describe a full circle. 

Taritrikism, combining as it docs different means and 
methods of man’s inner striving, rekindled in the being 
of the race all its past seekings and helped to canalise 
them towards the fulfilment of its highest spiritual des- 
tiny. If it could not achieve its great aim in the long 
period of its influence and popularity for reasons already 
stated, it must at least be given the credit of having con- 
duced in a great measure to the readiness of the country 
for the perfection tliat was to come to it in the future. 
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V 

But the Tantras were not the only source from which 
the inspiration was drawn for the rebuilding of India in 
modern times. The earliest movement,^ started in the last 
century, looked to Vedanta and, in the light of its teach- 
ings, allirmed its ideal, although its inaugiirator, it may 
be noted, had in himself the Tantrik inclinations. This 
great soul ^\as the first in modern India to turn his eyes, 
as also the eyes of his countrymen, from the glamour of 
foreign ideals that were then slavislily imitated, towards 
aU that was truly glorious in their own past. That he and 
those wlio followed him d.d have a glimpse of the truth 
of the soul of India is testified to in the endeavours that 
were made one after another to repossess that truth, 
sti ipped of its old forms, and to rebuild on it her life and 
society. The keynote of their call was an insistence on 
the need of the race to awaken to its inherent spirituality 
and make that the very gov erning principle of all its ac- 
tivities. Tills uro;e was bv itself the first sim, in modern 
times, of India returning to her own self and, therefore, 
preparing lor a renewal of her destiny. 

We find this renascent spirit defining itself in almost 
every form of the cultural and religious activity of the 
time in which the contribution of Vaishnavism also is not 
negligible. Its literature, art and poetry reflected this 
new idealism. The political endeavours, too, of the pe- 
riod were not a little inspired by it, by the vision of India 

^ This and the later movements have been more obiectively dealt 
with in the last chapter of the aullior^s book. Cultural Fellowship of 
Bengal, 
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the Mother, and their inner motive was always to reha- 
bilitate her intrinsic, therefore spiritual, greatness which, 
they believed, was possible only in an atmosphere of 
freedom. It is true that an ascetic tendency is perceptible 
in the aim of the more recent of the religious movements, 
but a deeper insight into the lives and teachings of the 
two great personalities, associated with it, reveals that 
they represented the awakened soul of the race, that they 
were immeasurably higher than the work that stands in 
their names, and that everything they did envisaged a 
most stupendous work for the spiritual uplift of India 
and the world. 

A child of the Mother, Sri Ramakrishna possessed ‘a 
colossal spiritual capacity by which he mastered in an 
incredibly short time the trudis, himself having practised 
them, of eveiy religion and of every form of spiritual 
discipline, and droxe straight to the divine realisation, 
taking, as it were, the kingdom of heaven by violence.' 
His was a finger of light that pointed India onward along 
the timeless path of the Spirit, by which only, as he and 
his great disciple insisted again and again, could she ar- 
rive at the goal assigned to her by the Dispenser of her 
destiny. 

But Sri Ramakrishna s was an inner realisation of the 
inner Divine, and life was to him a necessary field for 
that. Indeed, life has no meaning if it cannot be an ex- 
pression of the Spirit. The truth of life, therefore, lies in 
the discovery by man of his own di\anity. Sri Rama- 
krishna saw the oneness of the Divine and His Creative 
Force and called upon man to turn towards Her and 
live in Her. That is why Dakshineshwar^ was the begin- 

^ The seat of Sri Ramakrishna’s self-discipline and realisation. 
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ning of the Mother’s work to which was given its first 
form by Vivekananda, that mighty apostle of resurgent 
India. It was here that the past spiritual experiences of 
the race were re-lived and the initial lines of their ap- 
plication chalked out, so that the country by following 
them might grow in readiness for the new age of the 
Spirit in the future when that work would be accom- 
plished. 

Among the immediate forces that brought about the 
awakening in modern India one was largely due to the 
impact upon her of Western pragmatism that urged her, 
first, to have a clear understanding of the problem and 
then to find out whatever help the people were yet capa- 
ble of rendering towards its solution. Religion was cer- 
tainly an important element in her greatness in the past. 
And it was then a thing of experience. But being tied to 
a fixed social system, it could not grow with time so as 
to be able to satisfy the growing spiritual aspirations 
of man, and what is worse, faded towards externalism 
which so dominated in the days of its decline that no 
enlarging of it or no revival of its true spirit seemed pos- 
sible. 

Religion in India, more than in any other country, tried 
to take hold of man’s parts of life and draw them God- 
wards, and thereby to reconcile the spiritual Truth with 
the vital and material existence. But it could not keep to 
this high aim all through. Instead of making Earth sub- 
servient to Heaven, it had the opposite result of making 
Heaven a sanction for Earth’s desires; for, generally the 
religious idea has been turned into an excuse for the wor- 
ship and service of the human ego. Thus, cutting itself 
adrift from its central aim. Religion everywhere has got 
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lost in the obscure mass of its self-sanctioned compro- 
mises with life. It has even gone so far as to divide the 
higher expression of man, such as, knowledge, works, art 
and even life itself, into two opposite categories, spiritual 
and worldly, religious and mundane, sacred and profane, 
forgetting thereby the imperative need that is being felt 
today of a larger opening of the soul into the Light, an 
opening through which the expanding mind, life and 
heart of man must be integrated into a harmonious 
whole where everything that is now condemned as pro- 
fane will be turned into a divine substance and wear a 
divine complexion. 

This failure of religion to be of any further use to man 
in his spiritual seeking is today sufficient ground for his 
not depending on it any longer, and for seeking the guid- 
ance elsewhere, in the very depth of his being. And as he 
grows in his quest, the truth becomes more and more 
dear to him that his life acquires its intrinsic meaning 
only when it finds its harmony with the Spirit, and it is 
in the Spirit alone that lies the secret of a spiritual dyna- 
mism that will take into itself everything that life covers 
and illumine it by tlie light of the Spirit. There is no gain- 
saying the fact that this is the dawn-fire of a new age for 
mankind, an age of subjectivism, whose promise in India 
was shown by the efforts that began to be made about 
the close of the last century, indicating that the race is 
yet capable of giving a good account of its old capacity 
for inward pursuits which brought to it this much-needed 
experience. But the far deeper meaning of it is that the 
truth of the integral ideal, the ideal for which India has 
stood through the ages, has been seen and possessed b) 
the Master of the race who also shows the Path by whicl 
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liian will be led to realise that ideal both in his individual 
^and in his collective life. 


VI 

What, then, is that vision? It is the vision of a dynamic 
divine truth which is descending upon the earth to create 
a new Truth Consciousness and by it to divinise life. The 
call of the Spirit was responded to in the past by jumping 
straight from the mind into the Absolute or the immuta- 
'ble Impersonal, regarding all dynamic existence as Igno- 
rance, Illusion or Lila} The fundamental error in it may 
be traced to the incompleteness of the vision which in the 
Vedanta was that of the pure Transcendence — a vision 
from which was derived the partial conception of the 
colourless Spirit, barren of the creative force of Sach- 
chidananda, and which in the Tantras, was that of the 
cosmic aspect of the supreme Shakti effecting a modifica- 
tion of her light and power so that tliey mght be re- 
^ceived and assimilated by the inferior nature of mind, 
life and body. 

But these were no solution of the problem. If complete 
spiritualisation of life is the aim, these instruments also 
must undergo a total conversion, and for that the plenary 
power and light of the Para-Prakriti, the Supernature, is 
necessary. Thus while the Vedantin took his flight up into 
the regions of the Absolute, the Tantrik brought down 
whatever he acquired in his ascent and used it to perfect 
^his parts of nature, but the wholeness of the perfection 
did not come, because his realisation was not of the high- 
est kind which alone could accomplish it. Yet in the Yoga 

^ The ecstatic play of the Divine in creation. 
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of the Upanishads and to some extent in that of the Tan- 
tras, this ascension meant a definite widening of the entire 
consciousness, an enlarging of it into the higher reaches 
of truth, light and Ananda.^ But what was not there was 
the integration, the unification of all into a whole. 

The highest range of consciousness beyond mind, so 
far attained after the Upanishdic period, is the Overmind 
in which every power and aspect of the Divine Reality 
has its own independent push towards the utmost devel- 
opment of all its individual possibilities, so that a com- 
plete conception of them as integrally one in the indivisi- 
ble all-comprehending Unity could not be had there. The 
splendour of its diffused light dazzled the seekers to such 
an extent that they took that to be the highest Light and 
so losing sight of the Oneness they were in quest of, 
swerved from the path and shot straight towards the 
sheer Spirit. They, therefore, realised the truth of the 
One but missed the truth of the Many in the One and 
the One in the Many. Tantrikism and Vaishnavism ac- 
cepted the Many as tlie Lila of the Divine, but it was to 
them the cosmic play and not the manifestation of the 
one Reality. 

The discovery of unity and harmony between these 
apparent irreconcilables has not therefore been prac- 
ticable and has remained for ever an object of striving 
for man throughout his history. The Vedic seers had a 
glimpse of it, as also the early Upanishadic mystics, but 
in the later ages when intuition gradually gave way to 
reason, the vision dimmed, and whatever attempt was 
made by the mind proved unsuccessful. But the evolu- 
tionary Nature has all the time been active in preparing 

^ Spiritual delight. 
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man for his ultimate destiny. In India which is to be the 
leader of human evolution, this work takes a definite 
^form, and an outline of it, traced above, may indicate the 
inherent trend of her endeavours towards the goal. Her 
recognition of the sovereignty of the Spirit above every- 
diing else has given India much of what she needs for her 
growth tow^ards the Light. But she needs more. Perfect 
knowledge or whole knowledge is not possible even in 
the Overmental consciousness. It has not that integrality 
which alone can explain creation, and not being in pos- 
^session of the supreme Conscious-Force, it is beyond it 
to bring about the perfection of the earthly existence. 

What, then, is the solution? Is spiritual perfection of 
the race always to remain a chimera, a dream? and ap- 
proaches to it, if ever possible, to be limited to individu- 
als only attaining to particular ranges of consciousness, 
and tlie divine destiny of man to continue to remain 
unrealised as ever? Sri Aurobindo says that there is a 
solution, and that conditions in life and nature are not 
'only pointing to but also pressing for it. To him has come 
the vision of that dynamic Truth of Divine Reality, called 
by him the Supormind, whose descent into the earth- 
nature is as inevitable, he says, as was the descent of 
Mind and Life before it. And the ascent too of the earth 
into this new Power is equally a certainty. If the perfect 
unfolding of the Spirit is the ultimate fulfilment of man’s 
manhood, then man the mental being, bound to the Ig- 
norance and imperfection, cannot of course be the last 
term in the evolutionary endeavour of Nature. 

Evolution, says Sri Aurobindo, presupposes a process 
of involution. The Spirit descended into Matter and cre- 
ated in it the urge towards a greater expression. And Life 
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emerged, and then Mind. In man the urge becomes more 
insistent, taking the form of a definite aspiration for the 
spiritual living which only can liberate him from his 
bondage to the Ignorance and imperfection. But no read- 
iness on his part can effect this change in him, though 
readiness is a basic condition for it. The Supermind alone 
can do it. Tlie evolution of man into the Supermind, that 
is to say, into the Light and Truth of tliis creative power 
of the Divine would mean its coming down into the earth 
consciousness and becoming dynamic in it by quickening 
its own Force already involved in it, even as the powers 
of Life and Mind became active in the earth through 
their impact on tlieir own principles involved in it. Evo- 
lution is not a mere ascent of a part of our being from one 
grade to a higher till the highest is reached, in which case 
the uplift of the whole being would never be possible. It 
is at once a sublimation and an integration of the whole 
being. 

The spiritual growth of man stops short of its funda- 
mental aim in that the higher light that his upward 
endeavour brings to him touches and sublimates that 
particular part of his being by which he makes that effort, 
as mind in the case of the Vedantin, heart in that of the 
Vaishnava, and the higher vital and the life-parts of na- 
ture in that of the Tantrik; but the entire being has never 
had the benefit of the light. Evolution, according to Sri 
Aurobindo, is not only an ascent but also a descent mak- 
ing for a transformation and integration of the whole 
nature, and evolution into the highest plane would mean 
the change and uplift of all the lower stages. The inte- 
grating ascent to the Supermind would therefore bring 
about a total conversion of the whole being , — the new 
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Truth sending its light into the remotest comers of the 
being. ‘‘This illumination and change will take up and 
recreate the whole being, mind, life and body; it will be 
not only an inner experience of the Divinity, but a re- 
moulding of both the inner and outer existence by its 
power.” Not only this, but “it will take form not only in 
the life of the individual but as a collective life of the 
gnostic beings established as a highest power and form 
of the becoming of the Spirit in the earth nature.” 

This is the integral vision towards the realisation of 
' which in the life of the race India is to lead mankind, and 
discharge thereby the mission assigned to her by God. 
Every endeavour in the past was a preparation for it; 
and the time has now come for her to reveal this truth to 
humanity and show the way by which it can be real- 
ised. And when this integral evolution is accomplished 
in the life of man, divinised and new-created by the 
dynamis of this new Light from heaven, all the highest 
aspirations of the race, its deepest strivings towards per- 
fection will have been fulfilled; all its golden dreams of 
the kingdom of God on earth, its sublimest visions of 
the intrinsic divinity of man will have become a living 
reality. And the curve of India’s adventure becomes the 
glory of a complete circle, an effulgent orb radiating the 
fires of a greater dawn than was glimpsed by the Vedic 
mystics; for, the Master of the race has seen the Light of 
the Supermind, seen it in all its vastnesses, in all its super- 
nal splendours, felt its invincible powers of transforma- 
tion and of a new creation. Thus is India going to deliver 
her message — the highest ever possible — for the libera- 
tion of the human race, and fulfil thereby the purpose of 
God in the evolution of terrestrial existence. And tlie Seer 
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today is also the Leader of the Way. The call therefore 
goes forth from him reechoing the ancient rik: 

“Arise, O Souls arise! Strength has come. 

Darkness has passed away — the Light is arriving!" 

A full idea of the Supermind and of the consequences 
of its working in tlie earth consciousness is not possible 
mentally to have, far less to express. And for whatever 
of it is available it is better that one should in the right 
spirit of seeking go to the Master himself who has given 
to it a magnificent expression in his magnum opus. The 
Life Divine. 

The Supermind is a link between Sachchidananda and 
the lower hemisphere of creation. A creative conscious- 
ness with Unity as its constant basis, it creates, governs 
and upholds the worlds; and being the nature of Sach- 
chidananda itself, it creates nothing which is not in its 
own existence. Its truth is inherent in all cosmic force and 
manifestation. In it the Light is one with tlie Force; and 
being, consciousness and will are the three indivisible 
and harmonious aspects of a single movement. “To its 
self-awareness the whole existence is an equable exten- 
sion, one in oneness and in multiplicity, one in all condi- 
tions and everywhere. Here the All and the One are the 
same existence; the individual being does not and cannot 
lose the consciousness of its identity with all beings and 
with the One Being; for that identity is inherent in 
supramental cognition, a part of tlie supramental self- 
evidence." The truth of Transcendence and the truth of 
Manifestation are one in it, and therefore also the truths 
of the Spirit, Life and Matter. 

In the supermind there exist the true principles of eter- 
nal harmony; and when man is in possession of its Gnosis 
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he will discover that harmony and find in it the 
permanent solution of all his problems. From his present 
subjection to the obscure workings of the Ignorance in 
nature he will then be liberated into the freedom of the 
Spirit, into the infinite light of the supreme knowledge. 
He will then live, move and have his being always in the 
supramental consciousness of the self-existent Truth, of 
its dynamic and creative power, the Conscious Force, 
which is the Para-Prakriti, the Supernature, of whose Will 
his life will be a perfect manifestation, of whose heavenly 
splendour the whole terrestrial existence will be a lumi- 
nous revelation. 

It is to this Mahashakti, the Divine Mother, that man 
must open, and consecrate himself wholly and entirely, 
so that by her Grace he might be made ready for the 
descent into him of her new Light from above; for the 
Supermind is her Light, her Force. “This supramental 
change is a thing decreed and inevitable in the evolution 
of the earth consciousness; for its upward ascent is not 
ended and mind is not its last summit. But that the 
change may arrive, take form and endure, there is needed 
the call from below with a will to recognise and not deny 
tlie Light when it comes, and there is needed the sanction 
of the Supreme from above. The power that mediates be- 
tween the sanction and the call is the presence and power 
of the Divine Mother. The Mother's power and not any 
human endeavor and tapsatja can alone rend the lid and 
tear the covering and shape the vessel and bring down 
into this world of obscurity and falsehood and death and 
suffering Truth and Light and Life Divine and the im- 
mortal's Ananda," 
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CHAPTER TVl^O 


LNDIA IS ONE 


I 

The lure of fertile land was the cause of the earliest cor- 
porate life of man. The first human unification was ef- 
fected by place from which has developed the idea of 
a common homeland and through that, in due course, a 
common nationality. It is the bounties of nature that at- 
tracted groups of humanity to settle in river valleys and 
organise collective existence by taking to agriculture, and 
gradually to other arts of life that laid the foundation of 
human civilisation. There is much truth in the idea that 
a race too, especially in its origin, is the creation of a 
place which is nurtured by nature into a geographical 
distinctness. In the chemistry of human intermingling 
which began with the migration of races, the original 
types were lost, and new ethnic forms were evolved out 
of the process of admixture which is unceasingly going 
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on in the common life of humanity in more and more 
subtle ways through the dynamic of social intercourse. 
It is, therefore, the land, more than the race origins, 
which binds man to itself and becomes his common ob- 
ject of attachment and adoration. The land where we are 
born and brought up and which was also the birth-land 
of our forbears is one of those contributory forces that 
shape our destiny, the destiny of the nation. 

The land is thus the basis on which the growth of a 
collectivity and also of its culture and institutions de- 
pends so much. If the many races that may happen to 
people it fail for any reason to realise their unity and 
solidarity, if even their religions and languages are unable 
to foster it among them — though religion in India, called 
the Sanatana Dharma, the eternal religion, has through- 
out the ages been a synthesising factor in the community 
life of the people — the geographical integrity of the 
country by itself may and does sometimes help them to 
grow into a sense of unity, founded in the most vivid 
fact of their being born in and mothered by a common 
homeland. 

The land of India is endowed by Providence with vari- 
ous features that distinguish her in many ways. This an- 
cient land has its own meaning and mission, its own glory 
and grandeur, its own distinctive character and interest 
and culture. Its unity is determined by its definite fron- 
tiers, the Himalayas on the north, the Hindukush on the 
north-west, the seas on the east and west. And this unity 
has developed into a national consciousness permeating 
the mind and heart of the people whose love of the land 
of tlieir birth has been an indissoluble cementing bond 
of a singularly religio-cultural nature. It is a kind of love 
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which is a sacrament, a worship, and which no language 
can properly define. It has been growing from within not 
merely as a patriotic impulse but as an abiding religious 
feeling, as an almost mystic perception. Indeed the awe 
and admiration the people feel for the snow-swathed 
summits of the Himalayas, the menacing hills of the fron- 
tiers, the laughing valleys of Kashmere, the rolling downs 
of the Deccan, the surge and thunder of the seas, the 
limpid flow of the great rivers of the country, is the proof 
and measure of its inspiring and formative influence. 
Says Sri Aurobindo: '‘The feeling of almost physical de- 
light in the touch of the mother-soil, of the winds that 
blow from the Indian seas, of the rivers tliat stream from 
Indian hills, in the hearing of Indian speech, music, po- 
etry, in the familiar sights, sounds, habits, dress, man- 
ners of Indian life, this is the physical root of that love.’^ 
It is through this appreciation of the romance that 
India outwardly is that we begin to feel within us a 
kind of inner relationship not only with her material em- 
bodiment but also with her soul; and as this feeling deep- 
ens the mere external fact vanishes, and there emerges 
before our mind’s eye, no less vividly, an idea, a dynamic 
concept, of which the land becomes a symbol, an image, 
an object, as it were, of our love and veneration. Nothing 
indeed can more unfailingly develop in us an abiding 
sense of our fellowship with others, with all, belonging 
to a common land of birth than when we are blessed 
with this exalting experience. And does not this sense in- 
variably pro\'e real enough as a wholesome and strength- 
ening factor in our collective life? In fact, it is the very 
bedrock of it. The physical loses itself in the ideal, and 
the ideal fulfils itself in the real, reconciling the apparent 
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contradictions into a harmony, a oneness that is built 
out of the manifoldness of our country's human and geo- 
graphical elements. It is a force, an energy inherent in its 
soil and pervading its space, that works this transforming 
miracle. India is that Force, that Spirit which makes its 
mystic appeal to the inmost being of her children. Ac- 
cording to the Tanbik conception, the fifty-two sacred 
centres of Shakti-worship in India, covering the entire 
length and breadth of the country, from Jalamukhi in 
the Himalayas in the north to Cape Comorin in the 
south, from Hinglaj in the west to Kamrup in Assam in 
the east, embody and symbolise the fifty-two aspects of 
the divine Shakti and represent in the experience of the 
Tantrik mystics the integrality of India as the Mother 
of the world. Sri Aurobindo once said that India had 
never been to him what was merely suggested by her 
outer vesture, attractive and gorgeous tliough they are. 
She is to him the Mother, the eternal and infinite Mother, 
the compassionate Mother of man. The truth of India is 
revealed to those who respond to this appeal and thereby 
know the secret, the supreme secret of her motherhood. 
To this vision of the Mother does the land of India call 
her children, whatever their caste, creed or race. 

It is interesting to trace the evidences so far available 
of how this idea of the oneness of land, all the more de- 
fined by its incomparable greatness and magnificence, 
became a cohesive force in the evolution of India’s cul- 
ture, whose unity — the land playing its role in it also — 
is so unmistakably articulate in her art, literature, religion 
and in all her splendid institutions that came into being 
as a result of her millenniums of creative striving. 

The land-mass that is called India has always been re- 
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garded as one with the human mass that inhabits it, this 
fusion being effected in the consciousness of the people 
through its inherent spiritual outlook to which every- 
thing is a manifestation of the Spirit. If the Indian sees 
God in himself, he sees Him also in others and even in 
the phenomenal universe around him. No wonder there- 
fore that the land in which he is born should acquire in 
his conception an inward character, a profound signifi- 
cance, compelling his highest love and admiration. But 
the land-mass of India is not an isolated formation. It is 
a part, however sharply separated, of a vaster region with 
which it has always in the past kept up intimate friendly 
relations. Besides, being bound up with her sister coun- 
tries in Asia in a common love of mysticism and spiritual 
pursuits, India has had from very early times deep and 
extensh e cultural intercourse also with almost all of them. 

The influence of the pre-Buddhist India on various 
parts of Asia and Europe apart, the Buddhist and Hindu 
communities in pre-Christian Asia Minor and the Indian 
' missionaries in China and Japan in the early days of their 
history represent two extremities of that vast tract of 
land w^hich together with most of the south-west Asia and 
the Islands of the Indian Archipelago does even today 
bear witness to the immensity of their indebtedness to 
India for much of what forms the texture of their reli- 
gious and cultural life. Nevertheless, if India is a living 
embodiment of the Spirit, Asia is no less so: and India 
from that standpoint is an organic part of it. Though a 
soul by herself, she in her heart is as much one with Asia 
as in her physical setting. And it is not for nothing that 
she is called the heart of the Orient. In the words of 
Okakura Kakuzo, "Asia is one. The Himalayas divide. 
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only to accentuate, two mighty civilisations, the Chinese 
with its communism of Confucius, and the Indian with 
its individualism of the Vedas. But not even tlie snowy 
barriers can interrupt for one moment the broad expanse 
of love for the Infinite and Universal, which is the com- 
mon thought-inheritance of every Asiatic race, enabling 
them to produce all the great religions of the world, and 
distinguishing them from the maritime peoples of the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic, who love to dwell on the 
Particular, and to search out the means, not the end, of 
life.” 

India, this great country of ours, stands with the par- 
ent continent as her grand background. Provided with 
natural protection she has lived through the ages to fulfil 
the mission assigned to her by the Dispenser of her des- 
tiny. Vanished are the splendours that went by the 
names of Egypt, Babylon and Greece! The empires that 
flourished in Europe exist today only in the records of 
history. But from limes immemorial India has been de- 
veloping herself not in isolation, as the charge is unjustly 
made against her, but in love and friendship with her 
neighbours, and with everyone who comes to her, be 
he a foreigner or even an enemy. Yet she has a per- 
sonality all her own, an individuality, that marks her 
out as something that has no equal in the annals of the 
earth. 

The geological movement leading to the creation of 
land in which early human civilisation began in India 
was the retreat westward of the extensive Euro-Asiatic 
Ocean called the Tethys giving rise to the plains of north- 
ern India through a process of formation which must 
have taken ages. The fertility of this region is due to 
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many factors among which may be mentioned the life- 
giving waters of a river system that was formed by the 
linear depressions which remained after the large-scale 
geological movement was over. The deposits washed 
down from the northern highlands added no less to the 
richness of the soil. On these plains, along the banks of 
die Indus, right down eastward along the banks of the 
Ganges, streams of humanity flowed in unison with the 
waters, as it were, and spread out into the interiors till 
tlie scene was complete with the drama of the early bu- 
sman migration in India. 

The geographical unity of India is indisputable, in 
spite of the bewildering variety of her physical featxires; 
and equally so is the unity of her vast humanity. The 
uniqueness of her culture is ascribed by some writers to 
this unity as well as to her natural separation from the 
rest of the world. It is the conviction of the Hindus that 
tliere is an inner meaning behind her physical formation 
as also a spiritual pui-pose of her existenee as a conscious 
^embodiment of tlie Shakti that is India. The vision, not 
once but many times in her history, came to the fathers 
of tlie race that India is verily tlie Mother who has stood 
tlirough the ages entrusted with the task of 'preserving 
tlie Knowledge that preserv^es the world tiU Krishna 
comes back to repossess the Kingdom that is his.^ To the 
Hindus the mother and motherland are greater than 
heaven itself. Whatever it is, it is clear enough that this 
vast country, almost a continent, is indivisibly one in 
<tlie fundamental principle of its individuality which has 
been developed by tlie movements racial, social and 
cultural that have been taking place in India from times 
prehistoric. 
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It is not even two decades when the view was held 
diat the story of human culture in India began with the 
Indo-Aryans. But the excavations in Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa have not only pushed back the date by more 
than a millennium but also revealed evidences of a civ- 
ilisation superior to many then existing in the world. It 
is of course the valley of the Indus which was the scene 
of this great event proving the remarkable antiquity of 
Indian culture and the glorious role India played in the 
early history of human civilisation. The inhabitants who 
peopled those prosperous cities represent four diflFerent 
ethnic types. It seems racial intermingling began in In- 
dia even in those days when peoples of various stocks, 
whether original settlers or emigrants from outside, 
shared a common land as their home and built a civilisa- 
tion that was then and is even now a marvel of human 
creation. The gates of India from west to east were al- 
ways open; the routes by the sea were so easy; and the 
inland rivers were mostly navigable. All these offered 
easy passages for human immigration into India from' 
days unknown to history. The physical types that con- 
stitute the present population of India are evolved from 
the three principal ethnic groups through the continuous 
process of racial intermingling. The foreign elements 
absorbed by her are broadly distinguished as Greek, 
Iranian, Mongolian, Scythian, Hun, Semitic and some 
even of what constitutes the modern European. All these 
elements India has assimilated to her being, giving them 
the stamp of a common nationality. Was it not some 
magical power of the land that effected this miracle of 
human unification? And are not always associated with 
India the beauty that she is, her inexhaustible resources, 
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and a culture that in the past was, and even today is, her 
greatest contribution to the happiness and progress of 
mankind? 

"This admixture of races,” says C. E. M. Joad, "has had 
important effects on India’s past history and present 
outlook. The first of these is a sense of fundamental unity 
far more vivid and persistent than can be accounted for 
by the circumstance of propinquity in the same geo- 
graphical area. Europeans live together in a geographical 
area whose size is not very different from that of India. 
t But as the wars which have disgraced European history 
in the past and the quarrels and rivalries tliat enfeeble 
the League of Nations in the present only too clearly 
show, that the inhabitants of Europe are very far from 
being imbued with the sense of unity which distinguishes 
the inhabitants of India. We cannot, in short, speak of a 
"European” with the same appropriateness as we can 
speak of an "Indian,” who, in spite of differences of col- 
our, caste and creed, looks upon all other Indians as his 
►fellow-countrymen and upon India as his home.” 

II 

The Vedic Aryans were yet in the midst of their vic- 
torious campaigns for aryanising the whole of India and 
bring it under the unifying discipline of a common cul- 
ture and civilisation when rose the great king Bharata 
who, as mentioned in the Rig Veda, extended the Aryan 
* supremacy over a vast territory and consolidated differ- 
ent parts of the country into an organic entity knit to- 
gether by the dynamic influence of the Aryan ideals. It 
is from him that India derives her ancient name Bhara* 
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tavarsha, just as Rome derives her name from Romulus. 
To these Aryans came the earliest vision of the oneness 
of India and they expressed it in the river-hymns of the 
Rig Veda. Even today the Hindus chant these hymns 
and recall and worship the image of their mother-coun- 
try as the land of seven rivers which embrace the whole 
of India. Tliere is another prayer which conjures up the 
picture of India as the land of seven sacred cities repre- 
senting the important regions in tlie north and the south. 
There are besides a number of religious practices prev- 
alent among the Hindus from very early times which as 
well as the prayers, mentioned above, indicate that the 
religious mind of the Hindus is deeply imbued with a 
conception of tlie integrity of India whose sacredness is 
enhanced by the influence it exerts in shaping the com- 
mon destiny of the country as visualised by the ancient 
seers. Pilgrimage also is another sacred institution, most 
popular among the Hindus, which accentuates this no- 
tion and gives it a still more definite shape. Every prin- 
cipal faith or sect of the Hindus has its holy places' 
spread over the length and breadth of the country. Pious 
Hindus visit these places and meet their fellow pilgrims 
and feel a sense of comradeship with them fostered by 
their allegiance to the common ideals that are the ideals 
of their common motherland. Religious fairs contribute 
no less to the development of this sense in the Hindu 
mind. 

If it is the land of India that has reared up her body 
of humanity and impressed on it tlie stamp of its own 
unity, it is her culture, evolved out of the vision of her 
thinkers, which has given the soul of that body its mean- 
ing and intention. What that culture is has been dis- 
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cussed by Sri Aurobindo in a series of luminous essays 
called A Defence of Indian Culture, published in the 
“Arya’' from which we shall quote appropriate extracts 
to show how the life of the Hindus is essentially one in 
all its varied creative endeavours. Spirituality, says Sri 
Aurobindo, is the master-key of the Indian mind. It is 
this dominant inchnation of India which gives character 
to all the expressions of her culture. In fact, they have 
grown out of her inborn spiritual tendency of which her 
religion is a natural outflowering. The truth of the unity 
of her various religious efforts as well as their synthetic 
sublimity has been revealed by Sri Aurobindo in the fol- 
lowing words: "TThe Indian mind has always realised that 
the Supreme is the Infinite and perceived that to the 
soul in Nature the Infinite must always present itself in 
an infinite variety of aspects. The aggressive and quite 
illogical idea of a single rehgion for all mankind, a reli- 
gion universal by the very force of its narrowness, one 
set of dogmas, one cult, one system of ceremonies, one 
ecclesiastical ordinance, one array of prohibitions and 
injunctions which all minds must accept on peril of per- 
secution by men and spiritual rejection or eternal punish- 
ment by God, that grotesque creation of human unreason 
which has been the parent of so much intolerance, cru- 
elty and obscurantism and aggressive fanaticism, has 
never been able to take firm hold of the Indian men- 
tality. Men everywhere have common human failings; 
intolerance and narrowness especially in the matter of 
observances there have been and are in India, violence 
of theological disputation, querulous bickerings of sects 
and their pretensions of spiritual superiority, sometimes; 
at one time especially in southern India in a period of 
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acute religious differences, even local outbreaks of active 
mutual tyranny and cruelty. But these things have never 
taken the proportions v^hich they assumed in Europe; 
they have been confined for the most part to the minor 
forms of polemical attack, intolerance and social ob- 
struction or ostracism and have transgressed very lit- 
tle across the line to the major forms of persecution. Be- 
hind these weaknesses of human egoism there has stood 
always in India the saving perception of the higher spir- 
itual mind, which has had its effect on the mass mental- 
ity, the living perception that since the minds, the tem- 
peraments, the intellectual affinities of men are unlimited 
in their variety, a perfect liberty of thought and of wor- 
ship must be allowed to the individual in his approach 
to the Infinite. . . . The fundamental idea of Indian re- 
ligion, the recognition of a one and finite Godhead who 
can be approached and worshipped through any of his 
infinite aspects, a supreme and supracosmic Existence 
which manifests itself in tlie cosmos and enters into mul- 
titudinous relations with the souls in the universe who 
are one with or part of its own being, gives a many- 
sided appearance to Indian cult and spiritual experi- 
ence. • . . When the Indian mind sees the One without 
a second, it still admits his duality of Spirit and Nature, 
his many trinities, his million aspects. When it concen- 
trates on a single limiting aspect of the Divinity and 
seems to see nothing beyond it, it has still at the back 
of its consciousness the sense of the All, the idea of the 
One. When it distributes its worship among many ob- 
jects, it looks beyond the multitude of godheads to their 
unity. This synthetic turn is not peculiar to the mystics 
or the literate or the thinkers nourished on the high sub- 
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limities of the Veda and Vedanta, but permeates even 
the popular mind which is filled with the thoughts, the 
images, the traditions, the cultural symbols of the Purana 
and Tantra; for the Puranic and Tantrik ideas, names, 
forms and symbols are only concrete representations of 
the combined monism, unitarianism, universalism and 
synthetism of the Vedic scriptures. ... To understand 
the effect of Indian spiritual culture on the life of the 
individual and the community, we must recognise its 
synthetical character and embracing unity. The One 
Existence, to whom sages give different names, of the 
Upanishads is the fundamental seeing of Indian spiritual- 
ity. All comes from, exists in, returns and amounts to 
that One. To discover, closely approach, enter into 
whatever unity with this Infinite, this Eternal, is the 
height of spiritual experience. That is the first idea of the 
religious mind of India. The second idea is the manifold 
way of man’s approach to the Eternal and Infinite. This 
infinite is full of many infinities and each of these in- 
► finite aspects is the Eternal in his glory. In the Limitations 
of the cosmos God manifests himself to man and fulfils 
himself in the world in many ways, but each is the way 
of the Eternal; in each finite we can discover and through 
all tilings approach the Infinite. All cosmic powers and 
manifestations are of the One and behind the workings 
of Nature are to be seen and adored powers, names, per- 
sonalities which are the godheads of the one Godhead. 
The divine Will and Energy are behind all happenings, 
' whether to us fortunate or adverse, and over each way 
of the universal dealings stands a form of the presiding 
Deity. He creates and is Brahma, preserves and is Vishnu, 
destroys or takes to himself and is Rudra or Shiva. His 
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supreme Energy is beneficent in upholding and protec- 
tion and is the Mother of the worlds, Lakshmi or Durga, 
or beneficent even in the mask of destruction and is 
Chandi or Kali, the dark Mother. He manifests himself 
in form of his qualities; the God of divine love of the 
Vaishnava, the God of divine power of the Shakta appear 
as two different godheads but are the one Deity. These 
things we try to explain now as symbols, which is by the 
way of an intellectual compromise with modern ration- 
alism; but the Indian religious mentality saw them not 
only as symbols but as realities, because between the 
highest spiritual being and material being it is aware of 
other psychologieal planes of conseiousness and experi- 
ence and these things are truths of these planes no less 
real than the outward trutlis of material universe. Man 
approaches God at first according to his psychological 
nature, experience, capacity for this deeper experience, 
swabhava, adhikara, whence comes the variety of re- 
ligious cult, belief and way of divine union. But also there 
is a third idea of the strongest consequenee, that not only 
through aspects of the universal spirit and aU inner and 
outer Nature can the Divine be approached but each 
individual object and being is in its spiritual being in- 
timately one with the one divine Existence. In each in- 
dividual man is the divinity, Narayana; all corporate or 
collective being is a form of the divine Narayana. God is 
in ourselves and in ourselves we have to find him. The 
supreme truth of all divisions is a secret unity. These 
three ideas govern the Indian religious mind and the see- 
ing of them is its whole seeing. Indian spiritual culture 
opens up a hundred ways to arrive at the truth of our 
religious being, but its consummation is to see God in 
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man and man in God, God in Nature and Nature in God, 
God in all things and all things in God, and to go beyond 
them to their origin in the supracosmic Absolute, Eternal 
and Infinite 

The words quoted above unravel the hidden meaning 
of the religious culture of the Hindus and its essential 
oneness. They explain why one Hindu is a worshipper 
of Shiva, another of Krishna and tlie third of Shakti; why 
it is that there is a multiplicity of gods and goddesses; 
and yet how all of them are bound by the golden thread 
of the same soul’s aspiration towards the self-same spir- 
itual perfection which to them has always been the ulti- 
mate end of human existence. 

In ancient India knowledge was transmitted by the 
oral method. Like the raconteurs of ancient Greece who 
preserved and disseminated the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
India also had her reciters and declaimers who carried 
down from generation to generation and from court to 
people the great epics, the Ramayana and the Mahab- 
harata. It was these national minstrels who used to wan- 
der about the country, singing the story of the epics and 
thereby imparting the best popular education to the peo- 
ple. The epics abound in noble examples of sages and 
saints and kings — ^men who were the makers of empires 
and builders of societies — ^in ideals of human conduct 
that exalt and inspire, religious and social teachings that 
guide and give shape; all these have always been the 
most profound influence in the life of the race forging it, 
as it were, into a unity of endeavour to live up to the 
lessons that the characters in the epics so powerfully 
inculcate. Even today in remote villages in every part of 
India the epics, whether in Sanskrit or in vernacular 
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versions, are recited by the Kathakas^ before gatherings 
specially organised for the purpose. The art and litera- 
ture of the Hindus are not a little indebted to these 
epics for the themes they have always drawn from these 
almost inexhaustible fountains of sociological knowl- 
edge, The Mahabharata represents the whole history 
of the race in one of its most glorious periods. Its author- 
ship goes by the name of a great poet, but it has in it 
contributions from many sources. A great people speaks 
through it. Its very name suggests the greatness of India's 
unity. Says Sri Aurobindo: ‘‘The Mahabharata is not only 
the story of the Bharatas, the epic of an early event which 
had become a national tradition but on a vast scale the 
epic of the soul and religious and ethical mind and social 
and political ideas and culture and life of India. It is said 
popularly of it and with a certain measure of truth that 
whatever is in India is in the Mahabharata. The Mahab- 
harata is the creation and expression not of a single in- 
dividual mind, but of the mind of a nation; it is the poem 
of itself written by a whole people." 

To whatever sect he may belong, no Hindu can con- 
ceive of spiritual life without its never-failing source of 
inspiration, the Gita. In the thought of every school of 
spiritual idealism can be traced the influence of this great 
scripture. It presents the first synthesis of Hindu thought, 
and in it lies the secret of a yet greater synthesis of which 
a revealing exposition has been given by Sri Aurobindo 
in his Essays on the Gita. The Gita moreover contains the 
very key- word of unity. To see God is not the only ideal 
set forth in it: to see Him in all and all in Him is the true 
truth about the oneness of all creation. The influence on 
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the mind of the Hindus all over India of the vast range 
of literature, both sacred and secular, is no less a unifying 
factor in the community life of the people. 

The earliest evidence of some kind of synthesis in the 
religious life of India is supplied by the seals of the proto- 
Indian civilisation of the Indus valley which along with 
other antiquities of similar nature are believed to indicate 
a common religious life of the people about whom a 
more remarkable fact is that they were free from the fear 
of violence and war, as shown by the absence of war 
weapons, walls, ramparts or fortifications among the rel- 
ics that have been so far unearthed of those oldest cities 
of India. Gerald Heard is of opinion that this is most 
likely the earliest form of pacifism in the world. 

The influence of the Vedas in shaping the religious life 
of the Hindus requires no recapitulation. Says Sri Auro- 
bindo; ‘‘The mind of ancient India did not err when it 
traced back all its philosophy, religion and essential 
things of its culture to the seer-poets of the Vedas, for 
all the future spirituality of her people is contained there 
in seed or in first expression.’’ There are many hymns in 
the Rig and the Atharva Vedas which emphasise in a 
more subjective sense the need and importance of unity 
in the community life. They fervently exhort man to be 
united with all, in heart, in aim and in work, Jo be 
friendly with all and to pray so that all may be friendly 
with him. In the Upanishads the call goes forth from the 
Rishis to the whole of mankind to come and share with 
them the delight of their spiritual visions. The Upani- 
shads permeate the entire range of Indian thought. They 
are also the common source of inspiration to all schools 
of Indian mysticism. In a word, Vedanta, as the Upani- 
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shads are called, represents the highest spiritual idealism 
of ancient India. Says Sri Aurobindo: "The Upanishads 
have been the acknowledged source of numerous pro- 
found philosophies and religions that flowed from it in 
India like her great rivers from tlieir Himalayan cradle 
fertilising the mind and life of the people and kept its 
soul alive through the long procession of the centuries, 
constantly returned to for light, never failing to give fresh 
illumination, a fountain of inexhaustible life-giving wa- 
ters. Buddhism with all its developments was only a 
restatement, although from a new standpoint and with 
fresh terms of intellectual definition and reasoning, of 
one side of its experience and it carried it thus changed 
in form but hardly in substance over all Asia and west- 
ward towards Europe.” 

The social institutions of the Hindus contributed no 
less towards strengthening tlie bonds of social and cul- 
tural unity among the different classes of the people. 
The essential idea in all their social thinking is that man 
is not a machine but a god in the making bom to blos- 
som forth to the best of his potentialities; and the chief 
function of the society is to give him every facility so that 
he might fulfil his highest destiny both in his individual 
and collective life. Says Sri Aurobindo; "The business 
of culture and social organisation in ancient India was 
to lead man, satisfy and support him in some harmony 
of the four aims of life; desire and enjoyment, material, 
economic and other aims of the mind and body, ethical 
conduct and right law of the individual and social life 
and finally spiritual liberation, kama, artha, dharma, 
moksha. The insistence was always there that except in 
rare cases the full satisfaction of the first three of these 
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objects must precede the last, fullness of human experi- 
ence and action prepare for the spiritual liberation; the 
debt to the family, the community and the gods could 
not be scamped.” By fulfilhng the first two of these aims 
man enriches his mental and physical being, by the third 
he serves the community, and by the fourth he attains 
the highest objective of life. But the institution of caste 
was a more potent force in consolidating the social ba- 
sis of the Hindu culture. The four grades of culture im- 
plicit in the system were integrated into an important 
factor in the progress of Indian civilisation in the past. 
The modem idea of a classless society negates the fun- 
damental nature of tlie human being which generally 
was divided into tlie four categories evolved by the psy- 
chologists of ancient India. “The real greatness of the 
Indian system of the four varnas"" ^ says Sri Aurobindo, 
‘'did not lie in its well-ordered division; it consisted in 
the ethical and spiritual contents which the thinkers and 
builders of the society poured into these forms. They 
started with the idea of the intellectual, ethical and spir- 
itual growth of the individual as the principal need of 
humanity, society as its necessary framework and its 
system of relations. A secure place had to be found for 
him in the community from which he could serve these 
relations, maintain and pay all his debt to the society 
and proceed to his self-development witli the best pos- 
sible help from the communal life. This place they con- 
ceived as one provided for him by the indications of his 
capacity, temperament and nature. Birth was taken in 
practice as the first test; the heredity was of a high im- 
portance; it was taken even in later thought as a sign of 
* Castes. 
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the nature and the needed surroundings which the indi- 
vidual had prepared for himself by his past soul-de- 
velopment in former existences. But birth was not con- 
sidered as the sole test of varna. The intellectual 
capacity, the turn of the temperament, the ethical na- 
ture, the spiritual elevation were the important things.” 
There are many instances of Kshatriya kings excelling 
in spiritual knowledge. Many of the Upanishads were 
written by them. Vishvamitra's attaining Brahminhood 
is not certainly a solitary instance. 

A society thrives on the intrinsic worth of its members. 
And the members can prove their worth only when they 
are given freedom to grow to the summit of their pos- 
sibilities. This livingness of social organism is sought to 
be replaced today by deadening mechanical means with 
the object of moulding human nature into a single Pro- 
crustean type; and to achieve that end, freedom is 
tabooed lest free-thinking should create conflict, and 
obedience is exacted by forcing man into an artificial 
existence so that he might conform to the law of the 
machine. It ought to be clear to those who advocate 
these views that those who arc deprived of their freedom 
are thereby helped to gather strength to assert their 
birthright when the time comes for them to rise. 

Ancient Indians recognised that true social harmony 
is possible only when every member in the society has 
ample opportunities of self-development. The system of 
caste which was always elastic and flexible was guided 
by this attitude of the Hindu mind. It is not birth but, 
as the Gita says, his action and spiritual attainment that 
determine man’s position in society to which every mem- 
ber of any caste, be he a Brahmin or a Shudra, is equally 
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important. It is real worth that matters. In the ancient 
literature of the Hindus there are examples of great saints 
and sages born of low and unknown parentage. Even 
young men of doubtful antecedents were admitted to 
instruction by great sages simply on the ground of their 
personal nobility and earnest seeking for knowledge. 
Satyakama’s cannot certainly be a solitary example. The 
strength and cohesion of the Hindu society lay in this 
catholic outlook which largely prevented division of the 
people into hostile factions, as well as any series of in- 
ternecine wars, which have disgraced many countries. 
With the advent of foreigners into India, the process of 
racial chemistry began to be active again and in the first 
few centuries of the present era we find that the Hunas, 
Shakas and Pallavas were being absorbed into the Hindu 
social structure; and for their valour and devotion to 
Aryan ideals they were accepted by the Brahmins as 
Kshatriyas and given equal status in the society. Caste 
did not stand in the way of this notable racial assimila- 
tion, but helped it by recognising the intrinsic individual 
merits of those peoples and their readiness to be natu- 
ralised as Indians. In the days of India’s decline, the 
system was exploited by interested people for the satis- 
faction of their selfish ends and for dominating the so- 
ciety whose downfall they brought about by pursuing 
a policy of suicidal segmentation and mutual exclusion. 

Ill 

The centres of learning in ancient India had also their 
contribution to the building of the one cultural life of 
the people. The hermitages of well-known sages were the 
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earliest universities of India where students from far and 
near used to gather for instruction in various subjects. 
The Mahabharata abounds in descriptions of these her- 
mitages in the Naimisha forest of wliich the presiding 
personality was Shaunaka who was honoured with the 
title of kulapati, sometimes defined as the preceptor of 
ten thousand disciples. There were conferences convened 
by great kings where representative thinkers were invited 
to meet and exchange their views. During the sessions of 
sacrifice the courts and palaces of kings were also the 
scenes of congregations of learned men who would enter 
into deliberations over the deepest problems of phi- 
losophy in which women also took part. In the age of 
Buddhism, monasteries were the strongholds and dis- 
tributing centres of Buddhist culture, which enabled it 
to maintain its hold upon the country and helped to 
spread it evenly among the different parts thereof. We 
may mention the four famous special Buddhist Convo- 
cations and many other regular and ordinary ones 
where religious and philosophical problems were dis- 
cussed and important decisions taken. In his travels from 
the north-west across the Punjab along the Jumna-Gan- 
ges vafiey dovm to Tamluk in Bengal F-Hien in the fifth 
century noticed almost numberless monasteries full of 
monks belonging to either of the great Paths of Bud- 
dhism. There were no rigid rules for admission to many 
of these monasteries which accommodated monks of 
different schools. When Hiuen Tsang visited India in the 
seventh century there were about five thousand monas- 
teries with a population of more than two hundred thou- 
sand monks. The well-knovm universities of this period, 
develoDed out of these monasteries, were Nalanda, 
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Odantapuri and Vikramashila; Taxila, Benares, Ujjayini 
and Amaravati being others which from the beginning 
flourished as universities even before the former ones. 

Taxila, the most ancient known university town in 
India, was famous as the principal seat of Hindu learn- 
ing in Northern India. In its different schools were taught 
the Vedas and as many as eighteen other subjects includ- 
ing arts, sciences and a special course in medicine. It 
attracted students from all over India and across the 
border. Afghanisthan and Central Asia were repre- 
sented on its rolls as well as Greece and Asia Minor. The 
Greek Heliodoros and the philosopher Apollonius of 
Tyana were certainly not sohtary instances. In India it 
was the fashion in those days to send princes and sons 
of nobles and well-to-do Bralimins to complete their 
education at Taxila. It was considered an honour and 
distinction to be a graduate of this university. Panini, 
the great grammarian of the seventh century B.C., and 
Jivaka, the court physician of Bimbisara and Ajatashatru, 
are said to have studied here. Originally a centre of Brah- 
minical culture, Taxila became in later times a seat 
of Buddhist learning. Its glory however remained un- 
dimmed for nearly a thousand years during which it 
built up a tradition of creative scholarsh'p that was an 
inspiration to various institutions in India, helping 
thereby to strengthen the cultural unity of the country. 

Benares has always been a culture-centre of all-India 
fame and even in the Buddhas day it was already old. 

^ Though not a formal university, it is a place, unique in 
India, which has throughout the ages provided the most 
suitable atmosphere for the pursuit of higher studies. The 
method of instruction as also the curriculum followed 
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there in early times was adopted from Taxila. Benares is 
the only city in India which has in it schools representing 
every branch of Hindu thought. And there is no spiritual 
path which has not its centre in Benares with resident 
'adherents. Every religious sect of the Hindus has its 
pilgrimage there. In ancient days Saranath figured as a 
recognised seat of Buddhist learning. Rightly, therefore, 
is this holy city called the very heart of spiritual India. 

The most notable of the ancient centres of learning 
in the North was the international University of Nalanda 
in Magadha, the largest of its kind in the contemporary 
world to which scholars of different castes, creeds and 
races hailing not only from the farthest ends of India 
such as Kashmir, Peshawar, Conjeevaram and Samatata 
(south-east Bengal) but also from countiies far beyond, 
— ^from China, Japan, Korea, Java, Sumatra, Tibet, Mon- 
golia, and Bokhara, — flocked for purposes of advanced 
studies in the various branches of knowledge as embod- 
ied in the culture, both Brahminical and Buddhistic. 
The Pala kings of Bengal were among its best patrons. 
Of the 10,000 residents in the University, 8,500 were 
alumni, and 1,510 were faculty members. Nalanda was 
famous for the wide catholicity of its method, for the 
liberal character of its curriculum. Through discussion 
and debate and conference according to the traditional 
Indian method it helped to unite its varied elements into 
a superb intellectual fellowship, and the wide variety of 
subjects taught provided a veritable feast of reason. The 
curriculum included all the systems of thought, then 
prevalent in the country, in spite of the fact that Na- 
landa was a centre of Mahayanist studies. The Vedas, the 
Upanishads, the works of different philosophical sys- 
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terns, as Samkhya, Vaisheshika, Nyaya, were studied 
and taught as also the arts and sciences of the Hindus. 
The various schools of Buddhism were represented by 
their reputed exponents and earnest learners. The famous 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang came here to study the 
Yoga philosophy with the eminent Bengali scholar Shi- 
labhadra who was then its Chancellor. People belonging 
to almost all the sects and creeds of the time shared a 
common cultural life in Nalanda, a cosmopolitan uni- 
versity in the true sense of the term. Nc wonder that it 
should have fostered a spirit of intellectual brotherhood 
among the vast number of its members. 

The University of Vikramashila on the western frontier 
of Bengal was founded by the great Pala king Dharma* 
pala and was named after him, for Vikramashila was 
one of his names or titles. The Tibetan historian Tara- 
nath says that Dharmapala founded as many as fifty 
centres of learning in his empire. Vikramashila was 
known as a Royal University, its titles being bestowed 
by kings who presided over its convocations. It had one 
hundred and fourteen members on its teaching staff 
and more than three thousand students hailing from 
all over India and across the border. Its special subject 
of study was the Tantras and the Tantrik cults in which 
Buddhism in Bengal found its new forms. Vikrama- 
shila made a great contribution to the exposition of 
Tantrik thought which helped forward the synthetic 
fusion of Hinduism and Buddhism. It rose to the height 
of its fame when that Bengali scholar-saint Srijnan Di- 
pankar was its Chancellor. Dipankar visited many 
centres of Buddhist learning in India and abroad. He 
went to Srivijaya — ^modern Sumatra — and gave a fresh 
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impetus to the study of Buddhism there. At the repeated 
requests of the king of Tibet, he undertook a perilous 
journey to that country and founded there a school of 
Tantrik Buddhism. Even today in many monasteries of 
Tibet, Dipankar is worshipped as next to the Buddha. 

When Muslim iconoclasts destroyed these peaceful 
abodes of culture on the frontiers of Bengal, tols or 
schools of Sanskrit learning, began to flourish in the se- 
questered villages, far away from the centres of political 
turmoil. Of these the most famous was Navadwip, for 
many centuries one of tlie greatest centres of Sanskrit 
learning in all India, where scholars from distant parts 
of the country, from the Punjab and Kanauj in the north 
and Tamil-Nad in the south used to congregate for the 
study, among other tilings, of the Nyaya philosophy of 
which Raghunalh Shiromani was then the highest ac- 
knowledged authorit^^ The Gaudiya rili — Bengal’s own 
style of Sanskrit composition — ^was no less an attraction 
for scholars from outside. 

While in the North cultural fellowship grew and de- 
veloped almost invariably in the Buddhist monasteries, 
in the South it throve mostly in the temples, those won- 
derful specimens of massiie architecture, surrounded by 
buildings within big compounds. In fact, each such tem- 
ple in South India was like a small university town which 
was the centre of the cultural and religious life of the 
locality. The temple-colleges maintained free hostels and 
hospitals and attracted students from different parts of 
India. Learned Brahmins, in charge of temple worship, 
were connected with the colleges as their professors. In- 
scriptions furnish authentic information about these 
centres of learning, many of which flourished during the 
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trakuta minister founded the famous residential college 
at Salotgi in Bijapur, which had twenty-seven boarding- 
houses. The Sanskrit College at Ennayiram in the Soudi 
Arcot district was well-known as a recognised seat of 
Vedic studies. The rolls of its alumni were strengthened 
not inconsiderably by learners from the North. The dis- 
tricts of Tanjore, Chingleput, Chitaldrug, Shikarpiu* and 
Guntur, had in those glorious days a number of educa- 
tional institutions where the study of philosophy and 
grammar, of arts and sciences, was purused by scholars 
from all parts of India. Thus the Peninsular plateau and 
the Gangetic plain were linked up by their culture-cen- 
tres which provided opportunities for the varied expres- 
sions of the Indian mind to build up an intellectual 
brotherhood that for centuries was a unifying force in 
the cultural life of the people. Indeed, in the world of 
learning the whole country was one. 

The three principal forms of the visual art of India are 
united by their common aim to fulfil the spiritual inten- 
tion of Indian culture. They express not so much the 
mere exterior of things as their interior profundities, their 
psychic significance. A soul state, an inner experience or 
a light of the Infinite is what they seek to reveal. In the 
delicacy of line in painting, in the suggestiveness of 
plastic figuration or in the opulent magnificence of sa- 
cred architecture, the one thing that strikes us is a tend- 
ency to achieve that noble aim. In style and technique 
also there are many points that are identical in works of 
art produced in places at long distances from one an- 
other. In painting, whether in Bagh, Sittannavasal in the 
South or Sigiriya in Ceylon, the dominating style is that 
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of the Ajanta masterpieces. The tradition continued, 
however indistinctly, in the Rajput and Pahari minia- 
tures; and not a little has it been a source of inspiration 
to the neo-Indian School of Painting in modem times. In 
sculpture the Dhyani Buddha of the North cannot be 
distinguished from its southern figuration and it does not 
differ much even from its Javanese adaptation. There are 
many characteristics common to the Saranath and the 
Mathura Schools of Sculpture and their widespread in- 
fluence is clearly discernible, that of the former in the 
work of the plastic art in Bengal, that of the latter in the 
sculpture of the far-away Sind. The art of ancient India 
had its heyday during the Buddhist age when the Bud- 
dhist monks made no sectarian distinction in their choice 
of subjects. It was not unoften that they painted and 
sculptured Hindu themes. And instances are not rare of 
Hindu artists working on Buddhist subjects. 

A peculiar tendency of the builders of ancient India 
was to make free use of any style or technique, if it would 
enhance the beauty of their work. Thus the sacred archi- 
tecture of India owed very little of its origin and de- 
velopment to a particular creed or cult. No definite idea 
can therefore be conveyed by designating any type of 
Indian architecture as specifically Buddhistic, Jaina or 
Brahminical. The Vedic sacrificial altars and the manda- 
pam (porch) are common to temples in the North and 
the South. The Buddhist stupas (mounds) were adapted 
from the archaic Vedic mounds. The north Indian na- 
gara^-shrines of Shiva and Vishnu influenced enormously 
the Jaina temples at Khajuraho. The forms of Chalukya 
or the later Hayasala order were indiscriminately used 

* Curvilinear tower. 
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for Hindu or Jaina shrines. Many Brahminical shrines 
adopted the style of the barrel-shaped Vesara temples 
of early Buddhistic uses. The monolithic temples at Ma- 
havalipuram are hneal descendants of the earlier Bud- 
dhist Viharas. Many features of the shikhara^^temples 
of the North are unmistakable in the Mahabodhi temple 
in Bodh-Gaya. If architecture is the matrix of all arts and 
crafts, it is more so in India whose temples and cave- 
cathedrals with all the decorative beauty of their sculp- 
ture and painting are the very embodiment of the in- 
tegral vision of art that came to the builders of ancient 
India. Evolved out of spiritual conceptions, they have 
stood through the ages as the principal visible and ma- 
terial record of the cultural evolution of the race, as the 
symbol of the unity of its godward aspirations. 

IV 

The attempt so far has been to make a brief survey 
^of the cultural unity of India in the early days of her 
history, which grew and developed not always as a re- 
sult of any conscious effort but largely under the impact 
of forces that were released by the creative endeavours 
of the people, their inborn spirituality inspiring them all 
through. It may now be seen what India was able to 
achieve towards the political unification of the country. 
As in their religious and social tliinking, so also in their 
political idealism the ancient Indians always showed a 
tendency to value freedom above everything else and to 
)o build the political structure that it might provide 
jjvery member in it with ample freedom of self-expres- 

i * Tower. 
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sion. The governing idea was not to strengthen the 
framework by imposing rules from outside as was done 
in periods of decline, but to allow every man to grow 
into the fullness of his creative possibilities by which only 
is a country’s culture enriched. It was this outlook of the 
Indians that contributed largely to the growth and de- 
velopment of their great civilisation. But individual free- 
dom was not their only aim. The freedom of the com- 
munity too was deemed equally necessary for the social 
progress of the people. 

To the Indians the collectivity is as much a manifesta- 
tion of the Divine as the individual. Tlieir scriptures there- 
fore enjoin upon the householder certain duties that he 
must discharge for the well-being of the community. In 
their idea of the state they wanted the voice of the people 
to dominate in all its administrative affairs. That was one 
of the reasons why a central authority could not fully 
develop in ancient India. When the king came upon the 
scene he did so more as a protector and servant of the 
people than as an autocratic ruler. 

TTie life of peace and prosperity led by the Indus 
Valley people has been already referred to. It is not yet 
known if they had developed any kind of political or- 
ganisation. But that they had a form of corporate life is 
proved by the excavations which show the high order 
of civic amenities enjoyed by them. The earliest corpo- 
rate institution of the Indians was the sarniti or assembly, 
mentioned in the Rig Veda, which was constituted by 
representatives from a group of villages under its juris- 
diction. Its function was to conduct every work of ad- 
ministration, social, political and religious. This idea of 
samiti is the seed of all the democratic institutions 
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evolved in India in the past. It did not grow into an un- 
wieldy structure. Its smallness sustained its vitality down 
the ages despite various disrupting forces that swayed 
over India, The village assembhes of today, the Pancha- 
yats as they are called in popular parlance, have de- 
scended from their prototypes in ancient India. 

With the expansion of Aryan civilisation there arose 
the idea of territory, janapada, which gradually devel- 
oped into a territorial state, janapadarajya, and then into 
a great territorial state, muhajanapadarapja, with a king 
more secure in his position than ever before. These states 
were most of them of a republican character. But all the 
time the autonomous forms of local bodies in the villages 
continued. Social life in the Vedic times was one of hap- 
piness and all-round prosperity. It was the splendid 
youth of humanity in India to which the vision came of 
the divine destiny of man and of the essential unity of 
all existence. It is not difficult to visualise from the stir- 
rings of a new intellectual life in the age of the Upani- 
shads that a happy and contented but more organised 
social life was there to stimulate tliose spiritual and cul- 
tural activities of which the Upanishads give a vivid 
picture. Ideal kings hke Janaka were the protectors of 
the people. 

The epics testify to the existence of many prosperous 
kingdoms where abundant wealth and continued happi- 
ness combined to produce a condition of society that 
was, as they called it, "the envy of the gods.’" The essen- 
tial historical significance of tlie Ramayana is that it is 
a record of the expansion of the Indo-Aryan culture to 
the south, that was efiFected by a series of cultural and 
military campaigns which were perhaps the second of 
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their kind, the first being those of Bharata who had ex- 
tended the Aryan supremacy and absorbed most of the 
non-Aiyans into the Aryan fold. The sense of territorial 
unity under the aegis of a single culture which began to 
grow as a result of the campaigns of King Bharata is 
found to be more developed in the Ramayana. But it 
had its further flowering in the Mahabharata which re- 
flects the evolution of empire, the first of its kind in In- 
dia, out of a host of petty states fighting for supremacy 
with one another. Problems of social and political unity 
are tackled in this epic with consummate mastery. The 
fusion of clans and tribes, not wholly Aryan, into the so- 
cial structure of the Hindus is another important event 
that took place in this period, when the affirmation of 
die ideals of Dharma, the religious, ethical, social, politi- 
cal, juristic and customary law, organically governing the 
life of the people served as an effective check on any ar- 
bitrary abuse of sovereign power by the king. Any viola- 
tion of Dharma by the king was severely dealt with. Not 
to speak of deposition, Manu prescribes even death for 
the king who would infringe the Law. Thus the majesty 
of Dharma asserted itself in its own right as greater than 
that of the sovereign whose sole duty was to administer 
the Law faithfully and to look to the strict observance 
of its every injunction both in the individual and the 
collective life of the people. In this way a common 
Dharma, a common culture administered by a benevo- 
lent king and followed by a dutiful people helped to 
build up a social and political integrity which gave to 
the state all its power and vitality. 

But the state did not expand beyond certain limits; 
neither was there any organised attempt at mutual co- 
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operation with others for the formation of a confederacy 
or a league. Though the ideal of an all-India Empire, 
cliaturantarajya,^ and a feeling of kinship regarding aU 
Aryans or Indians as one people was always there, yet in 
practice it was a kind of regional patriotism that re- 
mained strong and active. A territorial synthesis, broad- 
based on a common culture, was all that could and did 
exist under the conditions prevailing in the period, bvt a 
vast empire ruled by a single power or a league of 
states was far from a reality. Each state valued its own 
independence as a sacred thing and would resent any 
interference with it from outside, thereby allowing no 
neighboring state to grow into a big power so as to be 
able to assert its suzerainty and form a strong central 
government. This love of regional freedom driven to 
excess made these states selfish and blind to the wider 
interests of the whole country with the result that by 
their mutual dissensions and disunity they exposed the 
country to foreign aggression and could hardly take a 
united stand against it. There were of course other rea- 
sons why India then was not able to build political unity 
in the strict sense of the term. In the beginning of the 
sixth century B.C. we find that northern India was di- 
vided into sixteen independent kingdoms. There were 
also a number of republics and tribal territories. But no 
strong power was there to combine them, at least against 


any invasion from outside. Hence 
pared for the Persian conqu^Ojaty’ 
af Alexander. 

The rise of Buddhism was a notaj 
tory of ancient India having umpbit 

^ Literally, an empire extending 
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flien social and political life of the country. Its perma- 
nent contribution however was more cultural than re- 
ligious, although for a long time it figured as a popular 
form of religious idealism. The abundant creative energy, 
released largely by the regenerating influence of Bud- 
dhism, especially when its Mahayana school arose ac- 
cepting the Yoga and Bhakti cults of Hinduism, broke 
into a myriad expressions in art, literature and philoso- 
phy; and there emerged a new order of religious com- 
munism, conceived after the pattern of the republican 
institutions of the Hindus. But the yet greater service 
Buddhism rendered to the cause of Indian unity was 
that it broke down the racial barriers that still existed 
in the country and cleared the spiritual atmosphere of 
all kinds of superstition and priestly obscurantism and 
bound together in closer ties of sympathy the whole po- 
litical organisation of the Aryans and by all these helped 
to lay the foundation of the great empire of the Mauryas. 

The Maurya empire constituted the first systematic 
attempt to unify India politically into a single state with 
a cenral government. But the authority of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, whose empire extended over almost the 
whole of India, does not appear to have been exercised 
everywhere in the same manner or in the same measure. 
True to their love of freedom and of fair deal, the Indian 
conquerors do not for the most part displace the rulers 
whom they subdue. The empire of Chandragupta in- 
cluded feudatory kingdoms, and there were instances of 
independent rule too. The old form of local self-govern- 
ment continued in the villages: and all these, despite the 
injunction, given in his Arthashastra by Chandragupta's 
Prime Minister, Kautilya, that power of all kingdoms or 
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bodies included in the state should be reduced to a 
minimum. Chandragupta’s was an eificient rule though 
there was an element of autocracy in it. To him howevei 
goes the credit of being the first to build a great all-India 
empire. But no unification as a political necessity was 
there. 

Conditions with regard to this particular problem 
were no more favourable during the reign of Ashoka 
who followed neither the Dharma of the Aryans strictly, 
nor a policy of high statesmanship like Chandragupta’s. 
In all that he did he was no doubt inspired by a large 
vision of human fellowship, the largest indeed of its kind 
that has ever come to any monarch in history, but it can- 
not be said that Ashoka had that political wisdom and 
that far-sightedness which were necessary for an emperor 
who aspired to be a universal sovereign, Chakravarti- 
Raja. The signs of disintegration that were seen in his 
empire — greater in extent than that of Chandragupta's — 
were not a little due to his pacific attitude that began to 
guide the imperial policy after the Kalinga war. His dec- 
laration of repentance for the sanguinary massacre he 
had committed in that war as well as the change of his 
royal pohey of conquest by military force to that by the 
Dharma of the Buddha does no doubt raise him in the 
estimation of the world as one of the greatest benefac- 
tors of mankind, but in the world of politics they were 
more or less acts of tactlessness, if not blunders, that led 
to political stagnation and gradually to the decline of 
the empire. If Chandragupta depended more on state- 
craft than on Dharma (as defined by the ancient Indo- 
Aryans), Ashoka depended more on Dharma (which 
was a kind of ethical idealism emphasised in Buddhism) 
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than on statecraft. Neither could he discharge the duty 
of a king which, according to Hindu polity, demands a 
combination of both. Chandragupta did build a strong 
central government but he could not for obvious diflB- 
culties gather into it all the threads of its constituent 
parts; whereas Ashoka by propagating noble ideals was 
able to bring about some kind of unity in his empire 
founded on justice and righteousness, but he failed to 
develop a supreme power at the centre so as to utilise 
that unity for the purposes of practical politics. Hence 
the Empire of the Mauryas, which indicated great pos- 
sibilities, began to be dismembered soon after the death 
of Ashoka, and its vastness was not possible for any em- 
peror of India to recover for nearly the next two thou- 
sand years. Nevertheless the Maurya emperors did try 
with all their might to discharge the duties of kingship 
as defined by Kautilya in the Arthashastra in which a 
significant passage runs thus: ‘In the happiness of his 
subjects lies the king’s happiness; in their welfare his 
welfare; whatever pleases him he shall not consider as*^ 
his good, but whatever pleases his subjects he shall con- 
sider as good.” 

But if the Mauryas, owing to conditions over which 
they had no complete control, were unable to unify ef- 
fectively their vast empire, they must however be 
acknowledged as having helped not only to keep up, 
but also to infuse a fresh strength into, the social and 
cultural solidarity that had been already there among 
the people belonging to various sects and clans and 
tribes, — a fact which is attested by the vivid picture of 
the India of the time left by Megasthenes. “The Greek 
Ambassador observed with admiration tlie absence of 
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slavery in India, the chastity of the women and the cour- 
age of the men. In valour they excelled all other Asiatics; 
tliey required no locks to their doors: above all, no In- 
dian was ever known to tell a lie. Sober and industrious, 
good farmers and skilled artisans, they scarcely ever had 
recourse to a law-suit and lived peaceably under their 
native chiefs. The kingly government is portrayed almost 
as described in Manu.” There is no doubt that this high 
moral tone of the general character of the people was an 
expression of their ingrained spiritual nature for the de- 
velopment of which necessary facilities were provided 
by the administration under the chiefs, which was con- 
ducted according to the traditional injunctions of the 
Dharma Shastras. Politically, the largeness and extent 
of the empire did not last long, but culturally, the reality 
of its oneness — the oneness of the whole of India — ^was 
a growing phenomenon wdiich seems to have been ac- 
centuated and accelerated rather than disturbed by the 
onslaughts that fell upon the country from outside not 
"once but many times in her history. 

Witli the break-up of the Maurya empire followed 
a period when small independent states rose again but 
they had no friendly political relations with one another 
so as to enable them to combine against the irruption of 
the Central Asian hordes, the Shakas, the Kushanas, and 
the Hunas, which began and continued for a long time. 
Many of these nomadic tribes settled down in India, 
adopted any one of the rehgions of the land and were 
Qater absorbed into the social life of Hinduism. But these 
invasions did not, because they could not, affect the basic 
cultural unity of the people, though they made the prob- 
lem of political unity a little more difficult of solution. 
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The next great empire was that of the Kushana king, 
Kanishka, extending over the whole of northern India 
in the first century of the present era, but it is not known 
how far its oneness as a political entity was achieved. 

A few instances of the above-mentioned Indianised 
foreigners including the Greeks may be cited here. The 
Greeks who made India their home embraced either 
Hinduism or Buddhism. Among the missionaries of 
Ashoka there were a number of Greeks one of whom 
named Dharmarakshita was sent to Gujarat. Evidently 
they were Buddhists and well-vcrscd in Buddhist lore. 
Greek kings like hlenander and Ilermaios became 
staunch Buddhists and their example was followed by 
a number of their countrymen. Menander is immortal- 
ised in the celebrated Pali text Milindapanha or “Ques- 
tions of Milinda” (Menander), which is one of the most 
notable books in Buddhist literature. Many Greeks be- 
came devout Vaishnavas. Heliodoros, a Greek statesman 
and for some time a scholar in the University of Taxila, 
called himself a Farania-hhagavata, a staunch Vaishnavp'" 
devotee, in an inscription on a Garucla pillar (the Bes- 
nagar column) which he erected in Vidisha, the Malwa 
capital, where he came in the second century B.C. as an 
ambassador of the then Greek king of Taxila. Among 
the immigrants from Central Asia who contributed an 
important element to the Indian population in several 
provinces, the Scythians were completely Indianised 
within less than two generations. They adopted purely 
Hindu names such as Rudradaman, Jayadaman, etc. The 
third king of the Western Kshatrap dynasty was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Hindu culture and religion. In an 
oflBcial document he proudly proclaims himself as a pious 
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Hindu and an ardent patron of Sanskrit language. It is 
interesting tliat while his contemporaries, the Brahmin 
Shatavahana rulers of tlie Deccan, were using Prakrit 
language for State purposes, Rudradaman himself was 
using Sanskrit for tlie purpose. Tlie second ruler of the 
Kushana dynasty bore a foreign name, Wima Kadphises; 
but he was a staunch Shaiva. Shiva alone appears on his 
coins where the king describes himsell as a Varama-ma- 
Itcsltwara, a great devotee of Shj\a. Ilis successor Ka- 
nislika was a well-known Buddhist and a famous patron 
of Buddhist learning. The Ilunas who invaded northern 
India during the fifth and sixth centuries were completely 
Hinduised. Mihirakula, the second ruler of the dynasty, 
was a Shaiva zealot. Inscriptions say that he used never 
to bow down his head before any deity other than Shiva. 
On the coins of this luler, we find the Bull of Shiva and 
the inscription, ‘\hctory to Shi\a.’ These facts indicate 
the dynamic influence of Indian culture, the catholic 
outlook and the assimilati\'e power of the Indian society 
of tlie time. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries the Gupta emperors 
appealed strong enough to consolidate their empiie 
under their paramount authority. They possessed grit 
added to a kind of lobust optimism about the success 
of their mission to revive the traditions of the Indo-Ary- 
ans in every sjAcre of the national life. Inheritors of a 
great past, they conjiued up a vision of the glorious 
days of old and strove to bring them back by encour- 
aging all kinds of creative' activity in the country with 
the result that India attained during this period to the 
highest degree of her excellence in the realm of arts and 
letters. Hindu culture was again in the ascendant and 
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took its classical turn, though there was no dearth of 
Buddhistic learning. The administration was marked 
by tolerance and efficiency. It was conducted according 
to the laws of the Siuritis which emphasise tliat a good 
king should b(' particularly careful to win the heart of 
his subjects bv rc's pectin g tlicir wishes and promoting 
their wxdfare. That tlie rulers ordinarily lived up to this 
ideal is testified to by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien who 
in his account says that the people were virtuous, happy 
and prosperous, and had no occasion to complain of the 
autocracy and high-Iiandc dness of the government. 

A notable feature of the movement ushered in by the 
Guptas is that it sought to re-assert the Aryan intellectual 
and political supremacy. The military achievements and 
wise statesmanship of Samudragupta as also of his son 
Vikramaditva who succ(*eded him strengthened the in- 
tegrity of the ('inpiie, a picture of which is given by the 
great poet Kalidasa in his Mc^liadiitain in which he de- 
scribes tlie oneness of India in \'ivid terms. A remnant of 
this political unity of the Gupta empire even after its 
destruction by the White Hunas, is seen in the confed- 
eracy— pc rhaps llu' first of its kind that we come across 
in the historic period — which was constituted by the 
ruleis of some of the small kingdoms under the leader- 
sliip of Baladitya, the king of Magadha, to drive away 
the Iluna king Mihirkula. 

Harsha\'ardhana, who early in the seventh century be- 
came the lord paramount of the north, showed a re- 
markable combination of the attributes that go to make 
a true sovereign. By his victorious campaigns and his 
strong arm of authority Ilarsha was able to bring about 
a working compactness of his empire, but it is difficult 
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to agree with some writers that his empire was firmly 
consolidated. Had it been so, it would not have broken 
up soon after his death. It must however be said to his 
credit that alter Ashoka he was the only emperor who 
helped in strengthening his empire on the basis of reli- 
gion and righteousness by convoking the grc'at Assembly 
or Congress at Prayag every five years to which all Indi- 
ans, irrespective of caste, creed or leligion, were invited 
to perform thcni religious riles, for which every facility 
was provided by the king. Like Ashoka, Harsha also was 
generous to a fault. He used to empty the royal treasury 
everv five years by lavishly distributing gifts and alms 
in the Assembly. Obviously, it was not a wise policy on 
the part of a king. Iluien-Tsang testified that during this 
period all religious communities lived in peace and 
amity and that ihe countrv was everywhere prosperous, 
and the moral standard of the jieople high. Ilarsha’s 
reign witnessed the university of Nalaiida at the summit 
of its glory. 

It is true that during the classical age controversies 
were fiequenlly taking place among ambitious exponents 
of dillerent schools of thought, but that did not detract 
from the spirit of tok'ratioii and harmony that prev^ailed 
among the people belonging to various sects, orthodox 
and heterodox. A few instances of it inav be cited here. 
The Gupta emperor Samudragupta studied Buddhism 
in his youth with ‘interest and partiality.’ He entrusted 
the education of his son to the famous Buddhist scholar, 
Vasubandhu. The Buddhist king Damodaravarman of 
the Ananda dynasty performed the Hindu ceremony of 
Hirnyagarbha. The pious Hindu Nathasharman and his 
wife, of Bengal, made permanent arrangements for the 
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proper worship of Jaina Arhats. The sister, daughters 
and daugliters-in-law of the Hindu king Shantamula 
were all Buddhists. The Kadamba kings performed Ash- 
wamedha sacrifice according to the Vedas and made 
grants to a Jaina establishment. Contemporary Jaina 
records pay tlie best tribute to the administration of the 
Guptas who were orthodox Hindus, and who on their 
side, extended their utmost patronage to the Buddhist 
university at Nalanda. The great Pala king of Bengal, 
Dharmapala, a Buddhist, pcTformed ^Vdic sacrifices and 
offered liberal gifts to the Brahmins who conducted the 
sacrifices on his behalf. His Chief Minister w^as a Brah- 
min, members of whose family became for many genera- 
tions the Chief Ministers of the Buddhist Pala kings after 
Dharmapala. It is said that Dharmapala granted land 
for a Narayana temple of the Hindus. There was also 
complete harmony among the different sects of Hindu- 
ism of the time. A staunch Bhagavata like Kumaragupta 
performed the Ashvamedha sacrifice. Rajamitra con- 
cluded his Vedic sacrifice by a donation to a Shaiva tem- 
ple. A fifth centuiy inscription in Mysoie says how people 
regarded Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva as the different 
aspects of one and the same God. Later, the eclectic 
Harshavardhana distributed his devotions among the 
three deities of the family, Shiva, Surya (the Sun) and 
the Buddha. Bengal through her Tantrikism made the 
largest contribution to the niovement^ that led to the 
absorption of Buddhism into Hinduism, of which the 
outstanding result was the acceptance of the Buddha 
in Hinduism as one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu. 

'For concrete instances, see Chapter III of the author’s book 
Culhiral FelloiLship of Benf^al. 
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The earliest literary mention of this is found in the Gita 
Govinda of Jayadcva, one of the greatest poets of medi- 
eval Bengal. Buddhist influence can still be traced in 
many of the religious rites and ceremonies of Bengal, 
althoucili the Buddliism of Bengal was almost a new 
creation of her own, diflerent in many respects from the 
Buddhism e:f the North, and mainly based on her Tan- 
trik id('as. In the same way Jainism also was absorbed in 
Hinduism. Shaivism, too, had a part to play in this inter- 
fusion of cults in Bengal. These lacts undoubtedly reflect 
the reliiiious tendencies of the times, that indicated the 
possibilities of a larger synthesis which could not then 
come about but was certainly to be a reality in the future. 

Ilarslia's death was quickly followed by the disrup- 
tion of his cmpiie and the ris(‘ of numerous independent 
states always at war with one another. The narrative of 
their internal dissensions — evidence of political weakness 
— docs not throw much light on the greater problems of 
Indian history. Th(‘y liowever point to the fact that tlie 
countiy was di\idcd against its(‘lf and w^as throwm open 
to foreign aggression. The Tala and the Bajput king- 
doms in northern India di'scrve mention. In its first cen- 
tury the empire of the Palas of Bengal extended over 
almost the whole of northern India, from the Punjab to 
Assam. According to a Monghyr insciiption, it included 
a part of the south too. But Bengal and Magadha only 
were under their direct rule. The local rulers of the rest 
of the region sulnnittcd to the authority of the Pala em- 
perors, paid tribute to them, and w^ere allowed to con- 
tinue their rulcrship. The next three centuries were for 
this empire a period of ups and downs. The Pala rule, 
however, is remarkable in Indian history for more rea- 
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sons than one. It started with a notable event that indi- 
cates how in the eighth century Bengal rose to a sense 
of her political unity and expressed the democratic tend- 
ency of her body politic. For Gopala, the founder of this 
dynasty, became king by the wall and consent of the 
people. No other dynasty ruled over northern India for 
four hundred years at a stretch, — ^a period which wit- 
nessed among other things a marvc‘lIous outburst of the 
creative genius of Bengal. The Pala kings were all of 
them ardent patrons of learning, as also the most liberal 
of the Buddhist emperors of India. The Rajputs were the 
Hinduised Ilunas, Shakas and Pallavas, merged in the 
older population. About this period the Chalukyas flour- 
ished in the Deccan, and long after them the Cholas 
ruled over practically the wT.ole of southern India; but 
it was not exactly a big empire that they were able to 
build or perhaps it was not their ambition: whereas the 
definite aim of the emperors in the north, noticed above, 
had been to extend their suzeranitv over vast dominions 
and be their paramount loids. 

Early in the eighth century wdien the descendants of 
the Rajputs, called the Gurjaia-Pratiharas, were ruling 
in the eastern Ihijputana and MaKva, an important event 
took place in the coming of the Arabs into India and 
with it began the play of new forces in the social, cul- 
tural and political life of the country. The conditions 
that were indirectly the cause of this foreign invasion 
proved more favourable then than they had been before 
when mainly the absence of political unity among the 
different states was taken advantage of by the aggressors. 
But on the eve of the Muslim conquest India was not 
only more weakened than before by disunity and dis- 
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cord among the small states, but also she lacked social 
r cohesion and solidarity. 

The rise to jiower of the Rajputs in the north where 
Muslim invaders had their first footing gave an impetus 
to the resnre;caiee of the orthodox forms of Hinduism. 
The Brahmin came upon the scene, with his hold on 
the society considenJjly strengthened by the conniv- 
ance of the powers tliat 1)e. The lesult was that the 
system of caste, which had been elastic and in places 
rendered even inoperative under the impact of Bud- 
dhism, began to re\i\e and be rigid again and large 
numbers of people, whose? problems tlie society did not 
care to solve, wxtc condemned to a life of indignity; and 
the process which also w’a^ staited by Buddhism of as- 
similating to the social organ^’sni many tribes and peoples 
of mixc'd race-origins could not make anv progress owing 
to deliberate; opposition by tlie so-called custodians of 
the society. This policy of obscurantism wxis responsible 
for a social disintegration and f('r the creation of a class 
of people who were in perpc'tual rexolt against the so- 
ciety, It is these disaCected people who supported Mus- 
lim invasion. The Jats and the agricultural classes who 
helped Muhammad bin Qasim in his iinasion of Sindh 
did so not out of any love for the conqueror but to wreak 
vengeance on the Brahmins, whose' tvrannv they could 
not forgc't, and especially on king Daliir, the Brahmin 
usurper of the throne of Sindh whose previous king was 
a Buddhist. The antagonism between the Brahmins and 
^the Buddhists contributed no less to the social demorali- 
sation. Besides, Buddhism by its huge monastic organisa- 
tion and its widespread influence tended to sap the 
manhood of India. The conquest of Sindh by the Arabs 
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was made easy by tlie fact tliat thousands of the male 
population had adopted the yellow robe for the sake 
of the easy life of the monastery. The unity of India in 
the world of culture was of too subjective a nature to 
be a safeguard of any practical value against political 
onslaughts from outside. It was there no doubt, as it is 
even today, but since the whole country was polit- 
ically in a state of decline, it could not prove a source 
of strength, for which a sound external life with an un- 
breakable solidarity and an invincible morale was the 
first condition. 

There is another reason. The state of decadence into 
which India began to drift followed not only because 
she was weak in her political and social life but also be- 
cause the light of the integral spiritual ideal, which in 
the days of her giory had ilknnined every activity of her 
life was b^^giniiing to be dimmed in her consciousness 
by the rushlight of a mere ethical idealism. Indeed, noth- 
ing precipitated the decline of the country so much as 
the acceptance bv it of the anti-pragmatic ideal of mo- 
nasticism and otlier-worklliness, which was inculcated 
in Buddhism. Political clianges affect more or less the 
surface life of the country; they cannot touch its inner 
life, though under fa\ourable social conditions man can 
express himseli more freely. But there is no worse ca- 
lamity for a nation than when it deviates from the ideal 
which it is its destiny to fulfil — ^its Swadharma. 

Shankara may have had a vision of the true spirit of 
India; but in his cflort to rehabilitate wBat he consid- 
ered to be tlie ancient monistic cult, the Brahmavada 
of Upanishad, and to counteract tlie evil effects of the 
degenerated form of Buddhism, he also stressed the ev- 
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anescence of life and could not, in spite of the deep spir- 
itual charact(T and fervour of liis teachings, rev'cal to 
the country its real creati\e soul. II(' was not able to 
discover that harmony between spirit and life by which 
alone the proldcm of India, nay, all human pioblems, 
can be solved. Tiu‘ Bralmiinical re\i\al, of wliich Shan- 
kara was the moving spirit, meant no more than a 
reorientation to (lie religious eoiisciousnc‘Ss of the Hin- 
dus: it had not in it the power to rekindle the ancient 
lamp which alone could throw light on India's path to 
Jier goal. It was a period when th(‘ body politic of the 
countrv was showing signs of c'xhaustiou and when even 
the greatest thinker of the tune was loiind unequal to the 
task of rc‘Cons(ructiiig her lil(‘ on th(' basis of the true 
truth of tlie intc'gral ideal lor which India has always 
stood. Ne\a‘i thelcss, v’hate\er its ultimate efk'cts, the 
(li^vijaya^ of Shankara brought together the' lour corners 
of the country und('r the surging impulse of a new spir- 
itual awaikening, and the artistic and literary activities 
of the people eontiimed without being very much af- 
fectc'd (‘ither by the illusioiiism of Shankara or by the 
conditions in tlie external lile w^hich wa^re not however 
wholly favourable to them. It is these' creative efforts of 
the race that kept alive the soul of India, her inner unity, 
hei cultural oneness. 


V 

^ The running survey made so far of the development 
of politico-cultural unity in India reveals an undeni- 
able polarity towards the perfection of a diversified onc- 

^ Triumphal march. 
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ness in the self-expression of her soul and life, A manifold 
aspiration in the national being, an immense diversity 
of forces striving to realise that aspiration, an equally 
immense array of forces opposing, and by opposing in- 
evitably helping that realisation, tliis is the spectacle 
India presents to the perspicacity of a sympathetic his- 
torian. Here is no Egypt or Chaldea or Greece with her 
harp of being \a‘bratiijg with marvellous strains of a 
single melody. Here is a symphony in the making, a rich 
and grandiose symphony into wliicli, through long cen- 
turies, diverse notes, diverse stiains, diverse, even con- 
tradictory rhythms ha\e entered and combined and 
clashed and recombined to enrich an ever-swelling vol- 
ume of music. 

The political history of India would have been wholly 
different had the States of the Noith united to offer a 
determined resistance to the invading Persians. If the 
successors of Chandragupta Maurya had been able to 
carry on his consolidated sovereignty, India would hav^e 
been spared the eoiiNuIsive d(.‘piedations of the foreign 
hordes. Had the orthodox canonists of Hinduism been 
a little less stiingent in tlieir interpietation of the social 
rules, Indian cultural unity would ha\e easily achieved 
a more homogeneous sclf-expi ession and it would have 
paved the way for a political unity also. 

But these “ils” are the speculations of the unthinking 
historian to whom India is but a tissue of tantalising par- 
adoxes. It takes the placid, piobing vision of a wide sym- 
pathy and inner affinity to unravel the mystery of India’s 
growth and decline and resurgence and progress. Indian 
life has always teemed with problems of all sorts and 
it has been her constant endeavour to arrive at a trium- 
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phant, abiding harmony diiongh a perfect solution of all 
of them. Now she attempts a movement of expansion, 
eiiibrac(‘s \ast spiritual horizons, compels discords into 
concords, sweeps forward in love and amity and com- 
passion to he lp and heal the world, lavishes her treasures 
of wisdom on all ^^ho are ready to recei\^e them; now 
she retires into herself, limits the field of her vision and 
action, seems absorbc'd in unravelling some inner skein 
or slowlv, cautiouslv developing some new strain out of 
her soul. The thre^ads she drops today she picks up to- 
morrow, sh(' falls back upon her past and again with a 
suddc'u \’iol(‘nt slait launches forth into the future. But 
the invariable trend of her genius has always been to- 
wards achieving an intc'gral, consummate unity. 

The saints ol the middle ages sang the unity of exist- 
ence and taught the universality of lov'e. They evinced 
a rc'inarkable breadth of vision and proclaimed that all 
religions are essentially one. I’he Ivrical mysticism of 
Sufism — a delicate blossom of Indo-Saraccnic marriage 
— pulsates in the songs of many ot these medieval min- 
strels of the Spirit. It is interesting to note that most of 
them were of low origin and that thev had as tlicir dis- 
cipk's men and women ol all denominations. The lives 
and the mystical trend in the teachings of these inspired 
saints gave a new orientation to the spiritual endeavour 
of India; their wide popularilv indicated possibilities of 
a larger s) nthesis in the social and religious life of the 
people. In Bengal there was ev olving a new kind of syn- 
thesis^ out of an interfusion of cults derived from Bud- 
dhism, Tantrikism and Vaishiiavasm, Islam also playing 

See Chapters 111 and IV of the autlior’s book. Cultural Fellow- 
ship of Bengal, 
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its part in this diapason. In fact, a time came when Hin- 
dus and Muslims in Bengal were very near opening into 
a common cultural consciousness. 

After Ashoka it was Akbar who as an emperor felt in 
himself the deep urge of India’s soul towards the one- 
ness of her national being. He built up and consolidated 
a vast empire and cherished dreams of a compact cul- 
tural and political unity. But it was destined to be a fu- 
gitive dream and whatever solidarity had been achieved 
began to slacken and disintegrate in the inelRcicnt hands 
of his short-sighted successors. India ga\'e up for the mo- 
ment the expansive mox'ement and plunged into intense 
regional whirlpools. Yet the salient elements of Saracenic 
culture had alrc*adv been wo\’en into the texture of the 
country’s life. Shi\’aji rose and with him arose again the 
idea of unity. His short career was a meteoric blaze of 
astute statesmanship and burning patriotism. A thrill 
passed through tlie nation, its limp body became tense 
with the energy of expectancy and fervour. But the wave 
soon spent itself and an ominous hush fell upon the coun- 
try. The next notable attempt, a daring and dazzling 
one, was made ))y Guru Go\’ind Singh. Ilis Khalsa was 
a startling feat of militant nationalism wedded to reli- 
gious ardour, and there was in it an echo of the demo- 
cratic spirit of Islam. It was a ‘fellowship of equals’ to 
w^hich the people impetuously dedicated themselves, 
fired by a new-found sense of their strength and soli- 
darity. The result was magnificent and thrilling but un- 
avoidably short-lived in its burst of splendour. And the 
country sank again into a politico-cultural apathy and 
gloom. 

Last came the assault of Europe and the yoke of Eng- 
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land. A few earthquake shocks, to be precise, a few slight 
tremors, and the whole of the land lay at tlie feet of 
the alien ad\ entiirers, supine, but — mark the mystery — 
nnit('d in stimncxl subjection. A unity was achieved, a 
many-sidc'd unity that had nevca* bec'u p(^ssiblc' before, 
though it had vet to be fuller and more abiding for the 
growth of India towards her goal. Tlie problems that 
facc'd the country at this staple of her exolution were the 
rousing of the pc'oplc, the* discoveu v oF the true truth of 
her ancient culture, the affirmatiem of her spiritual ideal. 
rh{‘ bondage of a foreign rule accentuated by a relentless 
exploitation of her proverbial wealth crcaitcal discontent 
in the country. Discontent broke into struggle, struggle 
nu'ant an aw^akening of the I.ex'iiithan. B(‘sides, the im- 
[)act of \\h‘stern cixilisaiion and piogressixe thought 
made India sceptical and curious, l^or a time she re- 
jectc'd hr'r past as out\\<n*n and dead, and blindly imi- 
tated e\crvthing foreign. But as she grew in her curiosity 
.die wxintc'd to know and mast<.'r tlie truths not only of 
Eniop(‘ but also of her own cultural heritage. There were 
then born tliat radiant band of dynamic personalities, 
the spiritual architects of the nation s later glory. The 
signs of a general stirring of life began to be visible in 
the land and it was imitv that loomed large and clear 
on the distant horizon. 

Rammohan Rov with his unerring intuition perceived 
that the soul of India responds only to the tiiith of the 
Spirit and lie called upon the pcojilc to unite in the 
indivisible oneness of the Brahman. His was a mighty 
call, a great rallying erv, that rang from one end of the 
countiy to the otlier. Many an invidious distinction of 
society was swept away by the flood of his reforming 
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zeal. India learnt anew to look within, to return to her 
own self and find in it her own line of development, also 
assimilating \vhat she received from the West. Then 
came Keshab Chandra Sen, a more magnetic but less 
Olympian spiritual gt'nius, driving Rammohan's work 
deeper into the consciousness of the people. Dayananda, 
a towering and djaiamic figure, attempted a revival of 
the Vedic past in the changing present. lie shook the 
superstitious sluggishness of the people and turned them 
round to the glory of ancient India. He did great spade 
work and left th(' field considerably prepared for the 
next sowing. Ilis principle achievement was the unseal- 
ing of the \\*clic lou' — the perennial wadl-spring of Indian 
spirituality and cultun' — which none ol his predecessors 
had e^'er dreamt of doing. 

The source of unity was now glimpsed, but rather 
dimly and from a distance, and tlic way had yet to be 
discovcied to reacli that unity and bring it dowm and out 
even into the (wternai active life of the nation. To help 
effectuate tliat, came Sri Rainakrishna with his gospel 
of the unity of all religions in the spiritual life of every 
indhidual. A colossal synthesis silliouetted itself against 
the background of a growing clarity and catholicity, and 
the jangling discords of the sects seemed for a moment 
to be dissolxiiig in an all-embiacing diapason of the one- 
ness of all existence and all creatures, above all, in the 
inalienable oiuaiess of India. And to vindicate the dy- 
namic reality of this unity, Sri Rainakrishna gave to the 
wwld that heaven-born soldier of Light who spoke in 
the accents of the gods and worked with the force of 
fire — it was Swaini Vivekananda. The Master thundered 
to the Disciple: “Fie upon tliee, tliou avid of personal 
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salvation! I thought thou wouldst be like a great banyan 
j tree giving shade and shelter to thousands of weak and 
weary souls wallowing in ignorance! Thou hast come to 
do the Motlic'r's work and do it thou must. Ilere^ I keep 
the key of Samadhi with me, tliou wilt not have it again 
till tlie Motlier’s work is accomplished.” Astounding 
words these in the mouth of one who had himself real- 
ised tile Nir\ ikal])a Samadhi of the W‘dantins! They ush- 
ered in a new dawn of awakening and action in the 
land which was still ridden and heavy wuth the negation 
^of the ascetic. The door was thus slammed for cv^er upon 
the escapist tendenev of the sannyasin and an unbanked 
immc'nsity appeared in the front — a rich field for the 
harvessting of an integral perft'dion of man here upon 
earth, iluiiva. The essential unitv of the Vedantic real- 
isation was wedded to the unit\" in diversity of the Tan- 
trik \asion. A stupendous synthesis was achieved that 
would prepare the country for a larger and deeper unity 
— its goal and future destiny. 

What then is that unit\' — the integral unity India has 
been dreaming of and developing throughout the ages? 
It is tlie unity of the Spirit fully expicssed in the unity 
of Life. All men arc‘ one, nay, all creation is one; not yet, 
it is true, in the outer structure and facts of life, but eter- 
nally in the Spirit. Man has, therefore, first to travel be- 
yond the apparent divisions and distinctions that delude 
him, and attain that in which all differences meet and 
% merge for ever. That is the ctta'iial essence and sub- 
stratum of all this diversity of the universe. That attained, 
man will feel himself existing in all and all in him; he 
will become the universe and yet remain transcendent 
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of the universe. He will become one with the one all- 
pervading Reality. He has next to translate this unity in 
terms of his mind, life and body. A perfect expression 
and enjoyment of its blissful unity in the manifoldness of 
the universal existence is what the Spirit seeks in crea- 
tion. It is this integral unity — unity in the supreme Light 
and unity in the splendid play of Life — which India 
has been evohing xariously through countless vicissi- 
tudes in her inner and outer existence. This is the truth 
that gives meaning and purpose to all her age-long en- 
deavours. 

There is also a truth in the ph's’sical unity of India’s 
form. India was hailed and hymned by the Rishis of yore 
as the one land on earth which is destined to lead man- 
kind to the realisation of its intrinsic oneness in the 
Spirit She was visioned as the beating lieart of the world, 
the creative centre from which one day would go forth 
not only the message of the unity of all existence but also 
the supreme force to make tliat oneness a reality in the 
life of mankind. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that if India has the Light which will one day 
illumine the darkness of the world, she has also the po- 
tentiality to develop a physical body that wall be a ver- 
itable powx'rhouse, a radiating centre of that Light. It is 
this integral oneness — physical, cultural and spiritual— 
which will be the glory of the India of tomorrow. All 
the ferment and turmoil of the past and the present, 
however disconcerting and discouraging, are but the 
churning of the ocean of Force, the travail of the soul 
of India for the birth of a divine humanity. 

It is surely not a mere freak or a phantasy of a blind 
chance that has produced such a glorious constellation 
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of spiritual luminaries, one coming after another in an 
unbroken succession, — Ramniohan Rov, Kcshab Chan- 
dra Sen, Dayananda Saraswati, Sri Ramakrishna, Swami 
Vivekaiianda, Sri Aurobiudo, not to mention the many 
giants in various walks of life — in Art, in Literature, in 
Science, in Politics, in Pliilosophy, in Education. They 
cannot indeed be a gratuitous gift of a7i inconscient Na- 
ture. The country that can give birth to such creative 
souls even in her hour of decline or incipient reawaken- 
ing is no hapless forlorn mother doomed to perish in an 
Eclipse of her ancient glory, her high honour unre- 
trieved, her message of love and harmony undelivered. 
The Conscious-Force who works from above and behind 
the frontal flux of appearances, the divine Shakti, the 
creative, preserx ati\ and destructive' Mother-Power 
whom the whole world has ever worshipped in one form 
or another, manilests heiself in India today, — ^yes, in 
spite of her jircsent life of distress and discord, and is 
working out her puissant Will right through a phalanx 
of opposing forces. The fii^t streaks of the golden dawn 
have already appeared on the horizon. Led by the 
Mother and strengthened by her Grace, India advances 
towards an apoeaKpse of Liglit and Harmony that will 
bring into birth a ik'w heaven and a new earth and make 
of the life of man a glowing epic of divine perfection. 

This is the vision of the luture, the vision of man ful- 
filling his divine destiny in a richly diversified unity of 
the Spirit. It is for this that India, one and indivisible in 
*thc Shakti of the Mother, has lived and suffered and la- 
boured on throughout the centuries of her chequered 
existence. India is not for herself but for God and, as the 
chosen instrument of God, for the whole world. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

AKBAR THE UNIFIER 


I 

Akh.vr represents llie acme of the political endeavours 
of the Muslims in India; and the success that attended 
his sincere and earnest eflorts to build a happy and 
mi ted India was laigelv due to the kingly virtues he 
possessed and brought to bear on the ways in which 
lie tried to accomplish his great work. Rarely had a king 
r lofty and comprehensive \isi()n such as inspired Akbar; 
md nevxT was a king so emini'iitly capable of translating 
lis \is:on into such a sj'ilendid series of radical acts. A 
jnique personalit)% Akbar stands out as ‘‘one of the 
^visest, most humane and most cultured of all the kings 
known to history." It is not for us to crab and carp at 
'lis political career or merely to single out his defects 
^nd shortcomings in order to pass a summary verdict of 
failure on him, as is sometimes done by narrow his- 
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torical criticism; nor is it our aim to study him with a 
mind biased by considciations which are outside the 
scope of impartial history. No doubt accuracy demands 
a searching enquiry into all the facts and problems as- 
sociated with his rule, and even a dissecting analysis of 
the motives that actuated his policies and measures, 
but what is of paramount importance is that the atten- 
tion of the historian must be focussed not upon the side- 
issues and stray e\'ents but upon the central drift and 
significance oi his life and work, the cardinal conception 
and creation of his administrative genius — the political 
and cultural unification of India. Akbar stands or falls 
upon this single bed-rock fact of his reign. 

Akbar in tlie outca* exprc'ssion of his nature was first 
and foremost an empire-builder: but in the inmost core 
of his being he was a see ker, and his seeking deepened 
with age and persisted through life, possibly because he 
never reached the end of it. It cannot be gainsaid that he 
was the architect of a vast empire, a tireless promoter 
of human fcdlowship, the inaugurator oi an era of re- 
markable cultinal activity, but history says very little 
about the ‘inner man’ in Akbar, lus characteristic cast 
and insistent creative impulse. The religious reforms 
that he tried to introduce are geneially interpreted either 
as expressions oi his earnest desire to bring about a reli- 
gious synthesis or as his deliberate intention to shake into 
sense the orthodox canonists of Islam who felt very much 
scandalized and shamed by Akbar’s open-hearted ac- 
ceptance of truth from whatever source it came to him. 
But these do not take us deep enough into the inner 
working of Akbar’s nature, a revealing glimpse of which, 
however, we get in the following incident. When he was 
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a mere boy of fourteen, one day he suddenly left the 
splendours of the Imperial Camp and, unnoticed by any- 
body, rode out aU alone into a vast wilderness. After a 
while, when his entourage missed him, search parties 
went out in all diix'ctions. One of th(\sc noticed the boy- 
emperor’s favourite horse, Hamid, quietly grazing on a 
plot of grass at a distance. The daylight was failing. The 
party searched all around and at last found the boy- 
emperor on his knees, gazing at the vast open space in 
front of him with tears streaming down his cheeks. They 
could obtain no explanation from the emperor as to why 
he had strayed away from the Camp, but only suc- 
ceeded somehow in persuading him to return to his anx- 
ious familv and bcwildeied guardians. 

This was not the only instance of Akbar’s love of soli- 
tude and devout coiitcmj^lation of God and Nature. 
Abul Fazl says that Akbar usc*d often to pass the morn- 
ing alone in meditation, “sitting on a large flat stone of 
an old building which lay near the palace in a lonely 
spot, with his head bcMit over his chest and gathering the 
bliss of the early hoiirs.” When he reached his twentieth 
year Akbar conlcss('d that his soul was filled with ex- 
ceeding sorrow from the consciousness that he “lacked 
spiritual provision for the journey of life.'’ “Although I 
am the mastcT of so vast a kingdom and all the appli- 
ances of government are in my hands, yet, since true 
greatness consists in doijig the will of God, iny mind is 
not at ease in this diversity of sects and creeds; and apart 
from this outward pomp of circumstance, with what 
satisfaction in my despondency can I undertake the 
sway of the empire? I await the coming of some wise 
man of principle who will resolve tlie difficulties of my 
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conscience.” It is obvious that Akbar was in search of a 
spiritual guide. He met many philosophers, thinkers, 
scholars, Hindu, Muslim, Jain and Christian; but none 
of them, it seems, could give him the Hght, the spiritual 
pabulum his soul was hungering for. 

Perhaps Akbar was aiming at something which he 
was not ready to receive, preoccupied that he was by 
various interests of a mundane and distracting nature. 
Nevertheless, his hours of meditation, his contemplative 
turn of mind and his tliirst for truth enabled him to a 
large extent to control the adverse circumstances in 
which he found himself. Akbar was not free from the in- 
fluence of the rationalism which was breaking all over 
the world in the sixteenth century. But in him very much 
more than in his great contemporaries, Pet-er of Russia, 
Elizabetli of England, and Henry IV of Fiance, it was 
the religious urge that guided the trend of his action. 
And it was this again that helped him to transcend the 
bigotry that reigned rampant all over Europe in the wars 
of religion and in the burning of saints. On the whole, 
Akbar s signal successes overshadowed his failures; and 
it is always the calm, noble and grand monarch in Akbar 
that appears to our vision prominently. It was an era of 
great monarchs in which Akbar lived, and our minds 
naturally turn to a comparison between him and the 
maker of Russia or between him and the founder of 
Protestant England. This comparison is justifiable' from 
an international point of view, but for a proper under- 
standing of the philosophy of Indian history it is neces- 
sary that the student should dive below the surface and 
appraise the inner man in Akbar. 

Like so many other great figures in history, Akbar was 
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moulded less by his heritage and environments than by 
the native fire of his royal soul. And yet heredity and 
environments had not an inconsiderable formative in- 
fliK'nce upon his life and character. A descendant of the 
lion-hearted Babar was bound to be a great soldier; the 
ward of the astute Bairam Khan to be a noted states- 
man; the son of the broad-minded Humayim — the Rakhi- 
brother of a Rajput princess — to be an uncompromising 
cosmopolitan; and the beloved grandchild of the wise 
^Gulbadan Banu an expert reader of human nature. The 
son of a Shia mother, the frie nd of Abul Fazl and Faizi, 
the beloxed master of such widely differing personalities 
as Birbal, Mansingli and Todar Mall, the patron of Tan- 
sen could hardly be a bigoted Sunni. All these influ- 
ences worked in Akbar and led him to formulate a policy 
of expansion and conciliation by marriage or otherwise, 
which was at least as successful as a similar policy of the 
contemporary house of the Hapsbiirgs. But Akbar was 
greater than any of the Ilapsburgs; for Hapsburgs" 
conciliation and alliance was strictly limited to the Cath- 
olic world while Akbar's undoubted toleration was 
founded on an integral view of humanity, however vague 
it might be. 


II 

Indeed Akbar owed much to these facts about his life 
and heritage; and his impartial attitude towards all was 
not a little the outcome of their cumulative effect on his 
charactcir. In matters of religion this sovereign virtue of 
the emperor rose to its supreme height. He issued a 
standing order tliat there should be no interference with 
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anyone’s religious convictions, and that in the matter of 
worship utmost freedom should be allowed to non-Mus- 
lims. Thus while Catholics were murdering Protestants 
in France, and Protestants under Elizabeth were mur- 
dering Catholics in England, and the Inquisition was 
killing and robbing Jews in Spain, and Bruno was being 
burnt at tlie stake in Italy, Akbar invited the representa- 
tives of all the religions in his empire to a conference, 
had their honour pledged to peace, and issued edicts of 
toleration for every cult and creed, and as an evidence 
of his own equality, himself took part in the religious fes- 
tivities of the Hindus as well as in those of the Muslims. 
His greatest pleasure was in a free discussion of religious 
beliefs, and to this may be traced “his unwillingness 
from the outset to accept the theory that because he, 
the conqueior, the ruler, happened to be born a Mu- 
hammadan, therefore Muhammadanism was true for all 
mankind. Gradually his thoughts found words in the 
utterance; 'Why should I claim to guide men before I 
myself am guided?’ and as he listened to other doctrines 
and other creeds, his honest doubts became confirmed, 
and noting daily the bitter narrowness of sectarianism, 
no matter of what form of religion, he became more and 
more wedded to the principle of toleration for all.” 

In the debates organised under the auspices of Ak- 
bar’s court, the representatives of various religious sects, 
each trying to prove the superiority of his own faith, 
exhibited their own passions in wordy outbursts, the 
emptiness of which was too shocking for the emperor 
to bear. Pie felt within his heart that with such differ- 
ences bordering on mutual animosity there could be 
no collective progress among his people, no real peace. 
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He knew that all religions have their own core of truth, 
but what he could not understand was the dry, dog- 
matic intelicctualism and polemical perversions into 
which they had lapsed in his days. Religious at heart, 
he was pained by tlic bitter wrangles of their orthodox 
exponents. It was a new, wide and impartial outlook, 
the emperor thought, that alone could liberate man from 
the cramping bonds of narrow sectarianism. A common 
path for all must therefore be explored which would lead 
man to the truth that unity and solidarity are indispen- 
sable to the growth of a vigorous national life. While he 
was immersed in these thoughts there came to the vision 
of Akbar a light that, he thouglit. would chase away the 
darkness by which he was surrounded. He perceived that 
it was the king who could really be the symbol of na- 
tional unity, th(* living and focussing centre of all the 
co-ordinated interests and activities of a nation’s life. 
Loyalty to the king, he felt, would prepare and perfect 
the people’s lo)^a]ty to harmony and unity and a concord- 
ant mutuality in the country. 

It was this conception that took shape in his mind 
in what the emperor promulgated as Din-i~Ilahi or the 
Divine Faith. It was like an order whose members were 
required to be always ready to sacrifice all they had and 
all they were for the Padshah who was regarded as their 
sole protector. Thus the Divine Faith, which included 
the truths of various religions, assured that honour should 
be rendered to God, peace be given to the people and 
security to the empire. The conception was indeed grand, 
and whatever its practical application, it cannot be said 
that it proved a complete failure. Unity, which was Ak- 
bar s aim, could come only when, as he believed, alle- 
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giance to a great ideal was rendered in common by the 
people. And he tried to incarnate this ideal in himself 
by assuming the leadership of the people. The idea was 
that the people, irrespective of their creed or race, 
should, by dedicating themselves to the Order and 
through that to its supieme head, the emperor, feel 
united by the same community of interests, tlic same 
ideals and aspirations, the same principles lor the guid- 
ance of their inner and outer life. But Akbar did not use 
his royal power to force this on his subjects. There were 
conscientious objectors and he respected them. In fact, 
the emperor gave full liberty of thought to his subjects. 
And for the acceptance of liis \iews lie would always 
appeal to their conscience with all the ardour of his soul. 

Ill 

Unity is one of the ccmtral teachings of Islam, and 
there is no doubt that Akbar was an apostle of it. And the 
very way in which he tric'd to give form to it was by itself 
a marvel demonstration of human fellow si iip. The cul- 
tural unity which Akbar saw^ among his Hindu subjects 
helped to strengthc'n his conviction, liorn of his essen- 
tially religious nature, that a great nation would in future 
evoK^e in India taking its stand on a larger unity; and it 
was the truth of this unity that the emperor sought to 
emphasise in all that he did politically and culturally. 
The very fact that he persistently endeavoured to unite 
India ev^en in the teeth of a tough opposition is an elo- 
quent testimony to the ruling passion, the lifelong dream, 
the master-idea of this great personality. To Akbar s in- 
tuition this vast country was one and indivisible, one 
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people and even one race; and he was daring enough 
to encourage racial intermingling, so that a new type of 
humanity might be produced by this fusion. 

Akbar could see far into the future. lie was verily 
a practical idealist who commanded a vision of the 
greatness of India in the future, broad-based on her fun- 
damental oneness. And if he did not live to see the reali- 
sation of his noble vision, he was of course happy to feel 
and find that his subjects — Hindus, Muslims and vari- 
ous sects and C'Ommunities — were tending to grow into 
a common national consciousness througli the recogni- 
tion of the incontestable fact that the land of India was 
their common home and that the king was a benevolent 
organizer and promoter of their collective well-being. 

While it is true that the membership of Din-i-Ilahi was 
confined to a sincere few of the Hindu and Muslim aris- 
tocracy, it is also true tliat the desire to serve the com- 
mon good, which was the basic aim of the Order, made 
a profound and lasting impression on the masses. Thou- 
sands used to flock to the polo ground of Fatehpur to 
receive the bounty vFich Akbar lavished upon the 
poor without any distinction of race or creed. When the 
Padshah appeared at the Jharoklia window of the pal- 
ace every morning to say his prayers and to show himself 
to his subjects, crowds of Hindus assembled below in 
the hope of being able to begin their day with a sight of 
‘Vishnu’s vicegerent on earth,’ Dillishwaro va Jagadish- 
ivaro va (The Lord of Delhi is the Lord of the earth). 

Thus did the Hindus find in Akbar an emperor whose 
magnanimity and saintliness revived in them their age- 
old virtue of unstinted loyalty to the king, which was one 
of their racial traits lying dormant for a long time. It was 
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this spontaneous loyalty from all communities of his sub- 
jects, specially from the Hindus, which was one of the 
most valuable of the legacies that Akbar left to his de- 
scendants. Indeed many an achievement of the later 
Moghul emperors was possible only because of what 
Akbar had done in a spirit of broad-minded statesman- 
ship and politico-religious equity. 

Akbar would not allow the Ulemas to interfere with 
the affairs of the Slate. He disdained the idea that the 
religious creeds of one community, especially those of its 
orthodox section, should dominate the political life of a 
country in which tlicre are many other influential com- 
munities forming the major population and belonging 
to different faiths. He abolishcTl social e\’ils like satp- 
and early mariiage among the Hindus, since he thought 
that life could not fullv grow in a soeic'ty demoralised by 
preposterous customs. He re\oked iniquitous laws and 
taxes imposed on the Hindus by the previous Muslim 
rulers for the simple reason that religion should not be 
made a ground for any special impost, far less for those 
which stand self-condemned in the eye of God. In the 
mid^st of the jubilation of victory when spirits naturally 
run high and the brute impulse to sack and pillage 
acquire an unchallenged traditional legitimacy, Akbar 
showed a remarkable magnanimity towards the con- 
quered by forbidding all exhibition of cruelty and van- 
dalism on the part of his troops. This was no less an act 
of humanity and largc'-heartedness than a fine stroke of 
statesmanship which won the hearts as well as the bodies 

^ Voluntary self-iinmolation of the widow in llie funcial pyre of 
her dead husband. 
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of the conquered and made for peace, security and sta- 
bility in his kingdom. 

The builder of an empire, Akbar felt the need of po- 
litical unity in it, and his constant concern was to con- 
solidate his wdiolc dominion into an inviolable integrity 
tliat would render it safe from all forces of disruption, 
and make it possible for the people to progress smoothly 
in all directions. Akbar appropriated all pgirs^ and con- 
verted them into Crown lands as a step, among others, 
towards centralising his autliority which was politically 
indispensable. But his success in bringing about the unity 
that existed in his empire came largely as a result of the 
way in which he gave form to his conviction that peace 
and goodwill are the strongest foundation of an empire. 
Babar and Shcr Shah had tried to base their administra- 
tion on this idea; but it was left to Akbar to make it 
the ver}' guiding principle of his rule. Ilis declaration of 
Stdli4-ktil (universal peace) at a time when in Europe 
the principle enforced was ciijus regio cjus religio (as is 
the religion, such is the region), sprang from a soul 
that knew and li\ed the noblest ideals of kingship. The 
emperor proclaimed: “A monarch is a pre-eminent rep- 
resentative of God. Upon his conduct depends the ef- 
ficiency of any course of action. Ilis gratitude to his 
Lord, therefore, should be shown in just government and 
due recognition of merit; that of his people in obedience 
and praise. Tyranny is unlawful in everyone, especially 
in a sovereign who is the guardian of the world.” Every 
word of it rings with sincerity, reminding us of similar 
edicts of another emperor of India who, nearly two thou- 

^ Fief. 
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sand years before Akbar, had tried to conduct his ad- 
ministration accordinii; to the tenets of Dharma. Akbar 
made the best use of all his extraordinary qualities to 
discharge this self-imposed responsibility; and history 
testifies to the success of his efforts, of which tlie most 
glowing proof is furnished b)" the spontaneous fealty 
tliat the Padshah rect'i\ed fioin all communities. 

Akbar had as his Revenue Minister, Todar Mall, a 
Hindu who introduced many be neficial measures which 
impro\Td the financial position of the State; and the 
highest offices wc're thrown open to Hindus and Muslims 
alike, appointments lieing made on the merits of the 
candidates. Man Singh, who has lieen charactmised by a 
Muslim historian as a Iliiidu wielding tlie sword of Is- 
lam, was one of tlie most trusted of Akbar's generals. 
There are instances, too iiumeioiis to mention, oi Hindus 
having been ])!ac(al in portions ol tiust and respemsi- 
bilitv. The admmistiation ol the State was based mainly 
on the princiiilcs oi Hindu Polity enunciated in Kautil- 
ya’s Arthasluistra. Moi(> than half of Akbar's army was 
Hindu, the Ha]piits bc'ing an imjiortant element in it. 
The winning cd the iiajputs' loyalty was undoubtedly 
a triumph of Akliar's equitable state smanship. It is be- 
cause of them tliat millions in nortliC'rn India looked 
with fa\'our on Akbads government and had always its 
welfare at heart. And gr(‘ater, indexed, was their contribu- 
tion to the s\'nlliesis ol n'ligions and culturc-s which was 
the most cherislu.'d dream of tlie (‘inpeior's life. Neither 
is it to be o\erlooked that by their acccqitance of the 
democratic Muslim idc'as of political and social organi- 
sation, the Rajputs helped in the fusion of the Hindus 
and the Muslims in many spheres of their corporate life. 
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No impartial historian can fail to give credit to these 
pioneers of Indo-Muhammadan culture vv^hich is the 
greatest gift of the Moghuls to this country. 

Akbar s insatiable thirst for knowledge brought him 
into intimate contact with many saints and scholars of 
different schools of thought. The renowned Muslim saint 
Shaikh Salim, the famous mystic Dadu with whom Ak- 
bar had a discussion for forty days, tlic Sufi free-thinker 
Mubarak who was well-known for his knowledge of the 
literature and philosophy of Greece, the Brahmin Pandit 
Punishottam, the Jaina scholar Hiravijaya, the Parsi the- 
ologian Dastur Meherji, the Jesuit Father Rodolfo were 
only a few out of a large number of thinkers and saintly 
personalities of the time, with whom Akbar used to have 
free exchange of views regarding philosophies and cul- 
tures of which th(y were then the recognised exponents. 

The emperor was also keenly interested in science 
and history. “Among the books of renown,” says Abul 
P’azk “there are few that are not read in His Majesty’s 
assembly hall; and there are no historical facts of the 
past ages, or curiosities of science, or interesting points 
of philosophy, with which His Majesty, a leader of im- 
partial sages, is unacquainted.” 

Thus sumptuously fed and nurtured upon the treas- 
ures of wisdom, Akbar’s mind developed a large synthe- 
sis in its essential cast and outlook, and a love of culture 
and refinement. We find the former expressing itself in 
the new idealism propounded by him out of the funda- 
mental truths of all religions, and the latter in the won- 
derful forms of arts and letters that grew under Akbar s 
fostering care and gave to the Moghuls all their greatness 
and glory. Indeed, the emperor was an entliusiastic pa- 
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tron of every kind of cultural activity and the creative 
energies of the Hindus and Muslims broke into a com- 
bined endeavour to producer what may be called a new 
and composite expression of Indian culture. 

Akbar dreamt of an all-India empire. Evidently, such 
a dream could not be realised but by the suppression of 
local independence and the welding of the provincial 
principalities into a systematic central contiol. But as 
it was not the dream of a politically ambitious ruler like 
Alexander but that of an idealist lover of India and her 
people and culture, it entailed little bitterness and dis- 
order, pro\^oked little resistance or revolt except in a 
veiy few cases where regional patiioti.sm sought tena- 
ciously to cleave to its own soil. An all-India empire' was 
a mighty dream and it can only be the faint-hearted who 
will fling criticism at Akbar lor this. The establishment 
of an empire undoubtedly requires diplomacy as well 
as statesmanship of a high order, but, as we have empha- 
sised above, Akbar the man was far greater than Akbar 
the diplomat or Akbar the statesman. For, no other ruler 
of men in history could even ha^ e imagined the acti\ ities 
of an Ibaclaikluina in which were lii'ld the philosophical 
conferences under Akbar’s own direction. Some critics 
have characterised Akbar's Din-i-lkiJii as an attempt at 
his own deification; but an impartial study of the his- 
tory of the age will convince all that Akbar never sought 
to deify himself. The utmost that can be said was that 
the great emperor was aiming at the establishment of 
a unified and cosmopolitan theocracy in India with a 
benevolent monarch at its head, and there was nothing 
improper or unjust in it. For, theocracy has been the 
character of all States in the East, even from the days of 
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Egypt and Assyria. It was the Hindu ideal, and it was 
the ideal of Islam too. All that Akbar sought to do was 
to modernise it and bring it into line with the political 
ideals of the sixteenth century, and the special needs of 
a country like India — a land of many creeds and many 
peoples as she then was. 

But the greatness of Akbar lay in this that he did not 
believe in bringing about a seeming homogeneity by the 
application of external pressure; he wanted to change 
the very hearts of the people, fire them with a wide na- 
tional idealism and provjdc them with a new politico- 
social outlook, a new framework of corporate self-ex- 
pression. This was the earnest effort of a sincere soul to 
realise the integral unity of national thought and culture. 
But alasl the task was too great and complex for even 
an emperor, however gifted and inspired he might be. 
A spiritual genius of the highest order was needed, a 
perfect combination of the unclouded vision of knowl- 
edge and the infallibly effective power of knowledge 
to actualise this colossal dieam of a united India — 
unitc^d in faith and culture, in aspiration and achieve- 
ment, in all the teeming diversity of a richly flowering 
national life. 


IV 

Yet in appraising the work of Akbar the historian must 
acknowledge that in all that he did for the political ad-' 
vancement of India he was guided by a \ision of her 
oneness and integrity. But this vision opens into a greater 
truth, a deeper meaning, a higher purpose. It is not for 
nothing that the seers and sages of ancient India wor- 
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shipped this holy land as the Mother — the Mother who 
holds in her bosom infinite bounties not only for the 
physical nourishment of man but also for his spiritual 
sustenance and growth. Even what she cxtt'nially is was 
regarded bv them as a conscious formation of the Ma- 
hashakti, tlie supieme Mother, who will manifest here 
and liberate humanitv and lead it to its divine goal. ‘One 
India' is not a mere glowing dream, wrought out of the 
fire and fantasy of a perfer\ad patriotism. It is a pre- 
ordained fact, a spiritual reality waiting for materialisa- 
tion when the cliiklren of this country, transcending the 
bounds of their caste, creed or race, will awaken to a 
deeper and larger \asion of the Mother and discover in 
it their oneness. The cultural unity necessary for such 
a consummation has always been there as an unfailing 
foundation. Attem])ts have been made through the ages 
both by Hindu and Muslim emperors jiom Cdiandra- 
gupta Maurya to Akbar to build on it the structure of a 
strong political unit; l)ut tlie structure took its ddinitc 
form under the British rule — a device of Nature- to bring 
about that evcmtuality after so many previous means had 
been found wanting. The political unity of India is a 
requisite condition lor that real and permanent unity 
which it is the destiny of India to achieve. And the time 
for that is approaching, d(‘spit(‘ tlie reactionary forces 
that stand in h(*r wuv. For, the Shakli of India must ful- 
fil her \\h!l. And no power on earth can stop that. 

* What Akbar foresaw and began is being progressively 
developed and perfected by a complexus of politico- 
cultural forces of prodigious magnitude. Akbar's was the 
greatness of the vision, the largeness and nobility of the 
conception, the intrepidity of the first decisive forma- 
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tion. The kingliest of political dreamers, the mightiest 
of political architects, the most humane of legislators and 
administrators, Akbar stands unique in history. Neither 
Alexander nor Caesar, nor Napoleon was endowed with 
such an amplitude and depth of humanity combined 
with such a quiet strength and far-seeing constructive 
genius. Akbar was no power-hunter, no fanatic of a reli- 
gious or political idea, no reckless gambler with the for- 
tunes of a nation. Chandragupta, Ashoka and Akbar — 
these are tlie three great names that shine out with a 
striking lustre from the galaxy of Indian monarchs. The 
first two were the pure product of ancient Hindu culture 
and the last, a fine flower of that Indo-Saracenic fusion 
which bids fair to play an important part in the crea- 
tive life of the united India of tomorrow. It is time we 
tried to reassess the greatness of this loyal unifier of our 
motherland. 
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1 

Since Its rct’ron](’iit to PoucIicIktiv in 1910 Sri Aiiro- 
binclo roniaiiiecl for a long linio almost a mvsterv to the 
gciK'ral public. It is only iLCcnlly that he lias begun to 
be more and inoie pnaniiient to the seeing inmd of his 
countiAmen and of ])eo])]e ui (Lstant lands. Ibe idea is 
gaining ground^th T Sii Aurol)indo is a mvstic, a philoso- 
pher or a spiritual t' aclier who in liis Ashram has been 
training his discijde.s in Yogic descipIiiKss. A truth, a very 
great trutln tlaae ceitaiiilv is in such appraisements. But 
it is not all what he really is, what he has actually done 
and is still nciw^ doing in the* w’orld of tlie spirit, in the 
sphere of literature and thought as well as of action. Ilis 

^ Some* views from liistorie.il slaiidpoint, inainly based on Sri 
Aurobmdo’s neciitly puhlislied ])()ok The and Form of 

Indian Voliiij. The (piotatioiis in this article are all from tliis book. 
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works published so far are but a fraction of the vast 
literary and philosophical treasures that have flowed 
from his pen during these years of seclusion. 

It is impossible by any stretch of imagination to fully 
measure, or by any critical acumen, to justly evaluate, 
the literary output of Sri Aurobindo, so stupendous it is 
in its variety and content. Poems without number, plays, 
essays, literary and historical, philosophical disquisitions, 
expositions of spiritual ideas and ideals, letters — a vast 
literature by themselves on a wide range of subjects 
varying from those of ordinary interest to the Yogic but 
all of them from his cnvii particular spiritual standpoint — 
have yet to see the light. Even quite a large part of his 
published writings, espeeially those that formed the 
Arya has not had that circulation which could have 
brought home to the intellectual elite of humanity the 
consummate wisdom, the transcendent truths about the 
fundamental problems of human existence, which Sri 
Aurobindo revealed through the pages of the Anja 
from 1914 to 1921. And has he not said, as an eminent 
Indian thinker observed, the last word on these prob- 
lems? The Arya is in a sense an epitome of Aurobindo- 
nian thought in many of its aspects. 

In one of the sequences in that journal the Master de- 
lineated the various expressions of India’s creative soul, 
primarily as a counterblast — and what a powerful and 
dev^astating one at that! — to the vile aspersions cast on 
Indian culture by the author of India and the Future, 
'Sir William Archer. The reading public in India, far 
less in other countries, did not perhaps know how this 
English vilifier of India compelled Sri Aurobindo to take 
up the challenge and give a smashing reply whose nega- 
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tive and the then importance stands today far out* 
weighed by the iiositive light it throws on the cultural 
achievements of India in the past. Indeed, it ]ea\cs the 
reader wondering if there were anv similar writings with 
W’hich to compare* the exeelicncc of tin's revealing c'xposi- 
tion of the seciet of India's soul, the essential aim and 
intention of her histoiic de\e]opment, the inner, and 
therefore, tlie real siginfieance of the ways in which her 
children have tiied through the ages to give form to their 
aspirations and strivings. 

The first thing that strikes the read(T of Sri Auro- 
bindo’s recently publishc‘d book on Indian Polity — a 
section of his abo\e- mentioned e\position in the Arija, 
called A Defence of hiclian Culture . — is tl.at almost all 
the works, the so-called standard ones too. on the history 
of India are uttCT misnomers, cntirelv lacking in the cor- 
rect perspective ol India s cultural (*volulion. An integral 
vision, a coherent pictiin*, embracing all the manifold 
aspects of the creati\ e life* of the people is rarely found 
in what passes lor the history of India. Unending narra- 
tions of political events may tell us much but not every- 
thing about a people, since tlu se e\ents as they out- 
wardly arc, do not, because they cannot, indicate the 
real intention of Nature in them, without an understand- 
ing of which wx* know next to ii(Ahiiig of the true history 
of a countrv, far less of the iorces that have shaped its 
destiny. The story of India’s jiuhtical de\’e]opment will 
be not only inaccurate and incomplete but a lunda- 
mentally poor and wrong iepres(*ntation, if it is not told 
with reference to the true natun* and tendency of Iier 
racial being, and the psychology that impelled that tend- 
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ency to fulfil itself in the endeavour of the people to 
build up a strong collective life based on the ideals set 
forth in the Dhaimashastras. 

The work of the foreign Indologists for the reconstruc- 
tion of India’s liistory must always l)e gratefully acknowl- 
edged. But it must also be said that the writings of most 
of tlumi as well as of Indian scholars wlio have followed 
these AVestern pioneers, betray defects which greatly 
detract from their value as a faitliFul record of India’s 
histoiic de\’elopment through centuries. Besides, the 
ulterior motives of many of th(\se European writers and 
their attitude of superiority towards the Indians, because 
of their long — fortunately now past — political subjec- 
tion, arc not a little responsible for the deliberate at- 
tempts tliey ha\'(‘ so often made to belittle ancient 
India and her greatness and to piose to tlic world her 
incapacity to manage her owm afiairs. But w'hat is more 
deplorable is that icw Indian historians have so far cared 
to understand the “inw’ardness’’ of their country’s history, 
the central purpose of its e\ist('ncc. And tliis understand- 
ing they can have only thiough an insight into the true 
character of India’s culture and ci\ ilisation, into the 
spirit that lias inspirc'd and moulded the various expres- 
sions of her soul. Their exclusive attachment to the sci- 
entific mc‘thod of the West, confined to the obvious and 
superficial view of things, has blinded these historians 
to the deep and subth' truths of the dynamic and all- 
embracing spirituality of India. 

There must therefoie be an intuitive seeinsc into the 
very depth of things so that ideas and forces that actu- 
alise themselves in the outer actions and movements may 
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be comprehended in their proper implications, and facts 
appear in their true bearing on tlie dominant tendency 
and the characteristic genius of the race. 

The history of India must be a true minor of all the 
inner and outer activities ol lier people, showing at tlic 
same time ^\hat part her soul playc'd in e\ery one of 
them. It must tliercforc be rescued from its suliseiwicncc 
to ends that are an> tiling but genninc N^ li.'storieal. 

Trained in a system of education which is a poor and 
perverted imitation of wliat the W^'st had long ago re- 
jected, we have never learnt how to study and appreci- 
ate our own past, and no wonder that we should so often 
exhibit our colossal ignorance oi it in all that we are do- 
ing today to rebuild our countiy on the tiue basis of 
our national life, as we conc('i\'e it. The impact of an 
alien culture has dulled in us tlie power to lec'l what we 
really are as a race, a lace with a magnificent ])ast whose 
meaning and purpose are being rediseo\ered and leaf- 
firmed and shown to us in thc'ir proper light l)y a seer like 
Sri Aurobindo. 


II 

As W(‘ glance througli the page's of Sri Aurobindo’s 
book on Indian polity, mentioned above, a I^ook small 
but closely packed with the thoughts and id('as and vi- 
sions of a seer, w(' Icel transpoited l)aek to those splendid 
days of our past when India showed her incomparable 
political genius in the building up of powerful repub- 
lics and vast empires and in adniinistf'ring them with 
superb efficiency and in accordance with the spiiitual 
bent of lier mind, enabling the free individuals in them 
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to live up to the highest ideals of the race, so that there, 
might grow up a collectivity comprising such individuals, 
and moving towards a perfect form through the perfec- 
tion of its human constituents. Where is the text-book 
that has dealt with this deeper truth underlying India’s 
political endeavours? Foreign writers have distorted 
facts and desecrated the pages of Indian history with 
fabrications in order to prove to the world the weakness 
of our ancient corporate organisations, and our incapac- 
ity to govern and build up any homogenous and progres- 
sive body-politic. Even some of our own scholars are 
not free from such false notions. Moreover, these ideas 
find support in another wrong view, also widely held, 
that India had her attention always fixed on the contem- 
plation of the Spirit to the total exclusion of the things 
of life. Sri Aurobindo’s luminous essay is a flat contra- 
diction of such myths. It exposes and nails to the counter 
once for all tlie utter absurdity of such statements. If 
India was great in her spiritual achievements, she was 
no less great in her material pursuits, for she regarded 
them, according to Ariliashasfra, as the basic condition 
of her spiritual endeavours. India would not have been 
able to live the rich and colourful life that she has done 
through the ages, had her people rejected life as a mere 
illusion. But, on the contrary, life had no meaning for 
her if it was denied the scope for the fulfilment of its 
spiritual possibilities. 

How has India managed to have such a long and 
chequered existence in history and what is the future it 
points to? There is in every people a common soul, mind 
and body. And like the individual man, a people also 
passes through the cycle of birth, growth and decline. 
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And, if at the last stage the soul or the life-force of a peo- 
ple becomes incapable of a recovery or a renewal, the 
people dwindles and slowly makes its final exit from the 
world. In this way have passed away many of tlie ancient 
peoples who are only remembered in history as the build- 
ers of great civilisations. It is a soul idea or a life idea 
tliat really governs and inspires the activities of a peo- 
ple. In the history of the world China and India are the 
only countric'S with a more or less unbroken record of 
ceaseless creative strivings. It is these two ancient peo- 
ples alone that have retained their old strength and en- 
ergy and are able to make ever new endea\^ours not un- 
worthy of the greatness of their heritage. In the case of 
die Chinese this is so because of the indomitable power 
of life that sustains and guides them towards their high 
destiny in the future, and in the case of India, because 
the immortal spirit of her collective being and her in- 
exhaustible creative energy have never failed her when- 
ever after a spell of inactivity or lassitude, she has made 
an attempt to ascend to a new and higher summit of 
glory. 

India’s ancient seers envisaged in her the Mother, the 
Infinite and Compassionate Mother of man, a conscious 
fonnation of the Supreme Shakti. And her history shows 
how true this vision has been. The spiritual mind of In- 
dia, says Sri Aiirobindo, regarded life as a manifestation 
of the Self, the people as a life-body of Brahman in the 
samasti, the collectivity, the collective Narayana;^ the 
individual as Brahman is the vyasti, the separate Jiva, 
the individual Narayana. If the physical form of India 
embodies the Shakti, her human content incarnates 

^ The indwelling Godhead in man. 
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Brahman. But to the Tantriks, everything that exists is 
j^a form of the Shakti, and to the Vedantin, Brahman per- 
vades everything. And these two ideas find their identity 
in the transcendent vision of that creative power of Sach- 
chidananda which is ever behind every endeavour of 
evolutionary Nature to prepare man for a divine exist- 
ence upon earth. In the acceleration of this all-important 
preparation India has already taken a hand. It is a goal 
towards which she is destined to lead mankind by her 
already acquired spiritual power. That is why after a 
> brief slumber she is again having a new resurgence of 
her soul. That is why her greatest Poet and Priest of 
the Spirit is proclaiming today the highest truth of hu- 
man existence, the truth of a perfect form of man^s 
social living in which the individual soul rising into a 
higher consciousness will liv’c in complete harmony with 

the collective soul of humanitv and follow that “sunlit” 

✓ 

path of free participation by all in the service and ad- 
oration of the One in the Many. This will be the spiritual 
foundation of the World-State of the future, as envis- 
aged by Sri Aurobindo. 

Spirituality is indeed the key-note of the Indian mind. 
“The master-idea” says Sri Aurobindo, “that has governed 
the life, culture, social ideas of the Indian people has 
been the seeking of man for his true spiritual self and tlie 
use of life as a frame and means for that discovery and 
for man’s ascent from the ignorant and natural into the 
spiritual existence.” As it was thought, and rightly, that 
for the attainment of this end, the one prerequisite is full 
freedom and utmost opportunities of self-development 
for the individual, so also it was believed that man’s col- 
lective living could grow into its perfect form only when 
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it was smaller in size, having an individuality of its own, 
and was therefore better able to achieve its purpose and 
serve more effectively the larger collectivity of the coun- 
try to which it belonged. 

Every step in the forward march of man is first taken 
by the individual, the individual who is always the pio- 
neer and the precursor. It is the labour of the individual 
that fructifies into what we call the progress of the race, 
for it is to him that the vision first comes as also the urge 
to give shape and form to it. And what is true of tlie 
individual may also be true of the collectiv’itv, but the 
latter cannot so easily move forward if it is larger in 
size and lacks compactness and inter-communion, as it 
happened in ancient times when comnmnications were 
extremely inadequate to the purpose. Hence the exist- 
ence then of smaller forms of coiporate living. 

Every individual is more or less a particular type, and 
the more creative these individuals, the more markedly 
do they vary, one from the other. These very individuals 
ha\ang developed on the distinctive lines of their swab- 
liava,^ constitute the greatness and glory of the com- 
munity to which they belong, and by the variety of 
their achievements immensely enrich and exalt its cul- 
tural life. This is how they aid the general progress of the 
community, and therefore, its integration into a com- 
pact whole with the individuality of its own composed 
of racial, cultural, linguistic and geographical factors 
peculiar to the region inhabited by the community. In 
the same way can such groups become free participants 
in the collective existence of a larger whole, having spir- 
itual, cultural and political ideals which in their funda- 

^ Self-nature. 
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mentals are comroon to all the constituent groups, each 
tof which by its distinctive characteristics contributes to 
the progress and well-being of the larger whole. The 
central State in ancient India emerged out of this larger 
colleetive life both as a necessity and as a natural de- 
velopment. It was strengthened, among other factors, by 
the formation of representative assemblies for the de- 
liberation of matters of common interest to the whole 
empire. And its growth had always been inspired by the 
great ideal of the race, the ideal of unity in diversity and 
^diversity in unity. Indeed there can be no effective unity 
unless it evolves out of multiplicity. The many is the 
strength and contents of the one, even as the one is the 
truth and essence of the many. The autonomous and 
progressive units were thus the sustaining limbs of the 
body-politic or the central State, which stood for the 
oneness of the collective life of the race. 

The beginnings of the State in India may be traced to 
the Vedic times when the unit of corporate existence 
starting with the family (Griha or Kula) enlarged itself 
through the village (Grama):, the clan (Vis), the people 
(Jana) till it embraced the whole country (Rashtra), 
A region inhabited by a community was called a Ja- 
napada which gradually developed into Janapadarajya, 
a territorial State, and then into MaJiajanapadaraiya, a 
larger territorial State, with the central authority vested 
either in a king or in a popular assembly, the Sabha and 
the Sarniti of the Vedic age, or in both, the latter always 
* limiting the powers and prerogatives of the former. It 
was this system which formed the framework and the 
mainspring of the mechanism of the State that evolved 
later in ancient India. And what is important about it 
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is that notwithstanding the changes made at different 
epochs in the shape and character of these political 
structures, the village-unit ever remained the constant 
and vital factor as the very foundation for their growth 
and progress, thus showing the indi\ idualistic tendency 
of India’s political being. It is with this village-unit that 
the Indian idea of democracy is always associated, since 
all its affairs, secular and religious, used to be looked 
after by the people’s assembly. The Panchaijat system 
prevalent almost everywhere in India today, has derived 
from this. Will Durant, the eminent American thinker 
and historian, believes that the village community of an- 
cient India is the prototype of all forms of self-govern- 
ment and democracy that have ever been evoh^c'd in 
various parts of the world. The Greek Agora, Roman 
Comitia or German folk-moot, to which may be traced 
the democratic institutions of modern Europe, are said 
to be echoes of the Vedic Samiti; but whereas no discus- 
sion was permitted in the former assemblies of Euiope, 
the Vedic Samiti, a sovereign assembly of the whole 
people (Vis), was a deliberative body where speeches 
were delivered and debates took place. 

The aim of the Vedic Aryans in these units of commu- 
nity life was to bring together the various parts of the 
country under the exalting influence of the Aryan culture. 
That they had a vision of India’s oneness is evident from 
the river-hymns of the Rig Veda; and their political en- 
deavours indicate that they visualised a vast State rep- 
resenting the collective life of the people and seeking to 
establish the Aryan ideals as the ideals of the race. The 
sovereignty of the Dharma as a guiding force in the life 
of the individual and the collectivity was a later and 
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higher phase, when tlie social ideals of India had been 
already defined and systematised, and the units of com- 
munity life had acquired a more definite shape. These 
units, as already shown, were formed and sustained by 
the village democracies and were linked up with the 
larger territorial units that existed at the time. 

Wiat really existed and was liberally encouraged was, 
says Sri Aurobindo, *‘a kind of complex communal free- 
dom and self-determination. Each group unit of the com- 
munity was a self-determined and self-governing com- 
munal body, hax'ing its own natural existence and 
administering its own proper life and business, but al- 
ways joining with otliers in the discussion and regulation 
of matters of mutual or common interest in the general 
assemblies of the kingdom and empire.’" Many of these 
small states were of a republican character — another 
proof of their distinctive individuality — which gave 
them much of their strength and stability. The Buddha 
once said that if the republican character could be main- 
tained in its purity and vigour, the state would remain 
ever invincible even against the attack of such a powerful 
emperor as Ajatasatru of Magadha. During the Buddha’s 
time ten such republics existed in northern India, of 
which the Lichchhavis of Vaisali were the most famous. 
There is evidence to show that the real strength of these 
republics lay not so much in their government as in the 
character of their people. Did not Plato say, “Like man, 
like state.” “Governments vary as the characters of man 
vary.” Mention may be made here that many republican 
states had existed in northern and central India till the 
fifth century of the present era. 
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III 

It is normal to Indian nature to regard as inviolable 
the right of the individual as well as of the collectivity — 
die smaller the collecti\’ity» we mav repeat, the stronger 
and more progressive it is likely to be — to grow into the 
fullness of its being by following its own particular line 
of development. There can indeed be no higher concep- 
tion of democracy. And its modern advocates have yet 
to realise that the democratic ideal enshrines, however 
inchoately, the truth of a higher perfection which men, 
both in his individual and collective life, is destined to 
attain. That is why there is so much insistence on the 
necessity of absolute freedom for man, so that he may 
be able to express all tliat is latc'nt in him, and the best 
and highest tliat is latent in him is his eternal and im- 
maculate divinity whose uncurbed manifestation is the 
goal towards wliich he is moving. Freedom and democ- 
racy are but its necessary aids. 

It is a remarkable fact — singular and unique in the 
history of the world— that the wide prev^alence of pop- 
ular freedom in ancient India hardly found itself in con- 
flict with the system of monarchy tliat existed, the rea- 
son being that the latter served only to augment the 
collective well-being of the people. The king was the 
servant of the people, the upholder of the Dharma, and 
his power was so hedged in as to prevent the growth of 
any personal d(‘spotism or any tendency towards abso- 
lutism or autocracy. Manu prescribes and justifies de- 
thronement and even capital punishment for a king if he 
defy the law and davclop into a tyrant. The land, says 
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the same authority, belongs to the people, to those who 
mitivate it, the king being only its custodian. Not any 
temporal power but the ideal rule of living, the Dharma, 
snunciated, fostered and enjoined upon the kings by the 
Rishis, was the real and greater sovereign. The king as 
I person, his ancestry, his family traditions, his personal 
and family prestige were matters of no moment from the 
point of view of this Dharma. His chief function was to 
see to the proper observance of the Dharma by the 
people, and to prevent crimes, serious disorders and 
breaches of the peace. He himself was bound to obey 
the Dharma as also the rigorous rules and restrictions it 
imposed on his personal life and conduct and on the 
prON'ince, powers and duties and even on the preroga- 
tives of his regal authority and office. The Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas — these and other yet 
unexplored sources of much historical information — 
abound in such examples of dutiful kings and equally 
dutiful subjects. Besides, the monarch almost always re- 
flected the dignity of a stable civilisation and represented 
a free living people. He was the svmbol of the country’s 
greatness and glory e\en as the representative assembly 
of his kingdom or empire mirrored the mind and will of 
liis people. 

The theory of the divinity of the king does not seem to 
have found much favour in the Vedic age. Several 
mantras,^ however, composed during the period of the 
Smritis, speak of the entry of deities into the king’s person 
at the time of his coronation. In certain sacrifices kings 
were compared with gods, and declared as the visible 
symbol of Prajapati, the Lord of creation. But, barring a 

^ Mystic gospel. 
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very few of the law-makers, almost all of them were 
against placing the king above the Law. To them the 
majesty of the Law was higher than the majesty of the 
king. The view of Gregory the Great that even bad kings 
are divine was not only foreign but repugnant to Indian 
thinking. We know Manus dictum on this point. Sukra- 
charya calls a vicious and oppressive king not divine 
(Divya) but demoniac (Rciksliomsa). The king Vena 
who claimed exemption from punishment on the plea 
of his divinity was killed by the sages who dM not care 
to examine the validity of his stand. The Mahabharata 
declares that if a king is unable to protect his subjects 
and administer his kingdom righteously, the subjects 
should kill him like a mad dog. 

It is therefore clear that the idea of the divinity of the 
king was not accepted in India in its literal sense. It 
stood for virtues, great, noble and godly, which the king 
must possess that he might be fit to discharge the sacred 
and onerous duties of his high office. That is why so 
much stress was laid in ancient India on the training of 
the princes, for which the best teachers of the time were 
appointed. The Smritis asseit that the king is the trustee 
of the peoples’ interests, the State an instrument through 
which he is to guard those interests and provide scope 
for their full satisfaction, and that his supreme function 
lies in dealing out even-handed justice to all. Aiihashastra 
says that ‘the ruler is created by Brahma as servant of the 
people.’ In order, therefore, to be equal to this delicate, 
difficult and sacred task, the king must have in him di- 
vine qualities. This is the true meaning of the divinity 
that was attached to royalty in ancient India. 
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IV 

The State in ancient India, whether republican or 
monarchical, was not, as Sri Aurobindo has pointed out, 
a mere mechanical structure as the States in the world 
are today. It was a natural growth out of the extraordi- 
narily complex social organisation of the people. And 
its real character can be understood when studied as a 
part of, or in relation to, the organic totality of the social 

► existence of the peoj^le. The laws, the customs and the 
institutions of ancient India were a natural organic de- 
velopment, and the State embodied them as a co-ordinat- 
ing centre which for its sustenance and growth depended 
on the vitality of the parts comprising it. These parts 
were the social orders elaborated by the makers of the 
law. These law-makers or law-givers were the Rishis 
whose treatment of human nature was based on their 
knowledge of the inner laws and forces that operate in 
the life of man and guide his evolution stage by stage. 
Their clear perception of what man is in his nature en- 
abled these unerring psychologists of ancient India to 
evolve a socio-religious system in which every individual 
nature would fulfil itself by following its own swad- 
harma,^ and this fulfilment meant for every man his fit- 
ness for the next stage. 

Thus the people's adherence to common ideals, their 
observance of common rules, and above all, th^ir loyalty 

► to Dharma, brought about a cohesive society consisting 
of diverse orders and institutions helping the people to 

^ Self-law of the being. 
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feel at every stage and in every activity of their life the 
quickening and directing influences of a common social 
existence. This was how there developed a common so- 
cial consciousness which became a most unifying factor 
in the community life of the people. It was this con- 
sciousness again which largely promoted the growth 
and expansion of the State representing the people’s will 
to build and strengthen corporate organisations based 
on the sovereignty of the Dlianna, the religious, ethical, 
social, political, juridic and customary law organically 
governing the life of the people. 

The State was thus a natural and realistic expression 
of the social inclinations of its human constituents freely 
and flexibly following, each according to his nature, the 
rules of a comprehensive scheme of life. It was never a 
rigid mechanical contrivance but a supple and spontane- 
ous creation of the will of the people s social being, a 
marvelous creation indeed, which, if ever viewed in the 
right perspective, will furnish the most conclusive proof 
of the socio-political genius of the race. We wonder how 
the society, and for the matter of that, the State could 
weld into its body-politic so many diverse elements, giv- 
ing scope to each one for contributing its share to the 
growth and expansion of the whole. Yet it was a fact 
borne out by a mass of indisputable evidence. A correct 
presentation of the early history of India must include 
this unique achievement of the race. It is because of this 
power of theirs to create unity out of apparent diversity 
that the ancient fathers of the race were able to build up 
a superb political system which lasted not for centuries 
but for millenniums. And this they were able to do be- 
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cause of their intuitive perception of the inner springs 
of the actions and interests of man as a social being. 

The Western approach to polity is too superficial to 
be of any real and lasting benefit to the collective well- 
being of man. It creates problems but docs npt — ^because 
it cannot — offer any solution to them. It is tied to the 
blundering ways of the mind and constructs precarious 
external patterns in which the deeper urges of life find 
no scope for self-fulfilment. Sri Aurobindo points out its 
basic defect when he says: ‘'The sophisticating, labour- 
ing, constructing, efficient, mechanising reason loses hold 
of the simple principles of a people’s vitality; it cuts it 
away from the seciet roots of life. The result is an ex- 
aggerated dependence on system and institution, on 
legislation and administration and the deadly tendency 
to develop in place of a living people, a mechanical 
state.” 

V 

In spite, however, of its being founded on the intrinsic 
truths of human natuie, the socio-political system of 
India succumbed to the shock of the Muhammedan on- 
slaught. Even a cursory view of the social and political 
conditions of the time would show how she was taken at 
a disadvantage and hit upon the most vulnerable point 
of her socio-political structure. The cultural and spiritual 
unity remained almost intact, no doubt, but the country 
had little political integrity worth the name, mainly be- 
^oause the society — always in ancient India the basis of 
her political structure' — had ceased to be a cohesive force 
in the communal consciousness of the people. The con- 
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servative mind of India took the continued irruptions 
of the barbarians during the earlier centuries of the pres- 
ent era as a threat to the life and culture of the country. 
Although most of these foreigners were gradually in- 
corporated or assimilated with the collective being of 
the people, the custodians of the ancient traditions did 
their utmost to preserve their sanctity. They thought that 
the best way of doing that would be to reinterpret the 
social laws to meet the exigencies of the time. Unfor- 
tunately, however, in their efforts to do so, they followed 
the letter and forgot the spirit, placing restrictions upon 
the application of the laws, erecting new caste-barriers 
and curtailing the social rights of the non-Brahmiii com- 
munities, so much so tliat the society became more and 
more rigid in its organic movements and showed signs 
of decadence and disintegration. This was of course a 
long and protracted process but it took a worse form 
during the Muslim invasion. The effect of this on the 
already enfeebled national consciousness surviving in 
the states and kingdoms was a progressive decay and an 
eventual incapacity to coalesce with the various political 
units and present a solid and united front against a for- 
eign aggression. 

A unification of the whole country under one central 
authority, forming an impregnable bulwark of defence, 
could not be fully achieved in ancient India, owing, 
among other causes, to insufficient communications and 
the lack in the powers that be of any will to crush out of 
existence the smaller states and principalities. Many of 
these states whose compactness and individuality were 
largely responsible for much of their social and cultural 
progress, tended almost for the same reason to be more 
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and more exclusive and self-centred and therefore un- 
willing to stand any imperial authority at the centre, with 
the result that an integration of the whole country which 
in historic times was possible on several occasions through 
the impact of such an authority, could not grow into a 
cohesive force in the political life of ancient India. More- 
over, the indifference of these states to the larger interests 
of the country and the lack of an effective solidarity 
among them exposed India to foreign aggressions. Never- 
theless, the attempt was always there to synthetise these 
states as well as peoples and nations by bringing about 
their unity while maintaining their respective autono- 
mies in a larger frec-and-living organism. The institutions 
of the royal sacrifices, such as Rajastiya^ and Aswa- 
medJiaJ^ the ideals of universal kingship, such as Sar- 
vahliaiirna ( dominus omnium)^ Chaturantay Chakra- 
varfiy point to the constant efforts of the kings and 
emperors of ancient India to extend the territorial 
boundaries of their empires to the utmost limits, and 
to consolidate their integrity under one imperial au- 
thority. The Epics and Puranas give vivid descriptions 
of the vastness and splendour of these early maharajyas^ 
of India. 

The royal sacrifices, however, had a deep political sig- 
nificance in that they fostered the growth of a kind of 

' The consecration of an emperor symbolising his conquests in 
all directitms. 

“The royal horse-saerifiee in which a king would let loose a 
'white horse, duly consecrated and protected by an army, to move 
about at its free will as a challenge to other kings. It would be 
brought back after a year when the king would be consecrated as 
an emperor of the regions in which the horse moved unchallenged. 

“Vast empires. 
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federation of the various states and kingdoms in early 
India. And this federation, like everything Indian, had 
a spiritual basis too. For, though the emperor was there 
to whom due allegiance was professed by all the attend- 
ing kings and potentates from dillerent parts of India, 
the inner consecration of the heart was always made to 
the Lord of the Sacrifice, the King of kings, the Supreme. 
To these rulers as to every Indian Bharatavarsha was 
the Devabhumi, the holy land of God, and it was God 
alone whom they worshipped as the real Dispenser of 
tlieir country’s destiny. And was it not this spontaneous 
adoration by which they were united into a fellowship 
of service to their common motherland whose welfare, 
greatness and glory they regarded as their sole concern 
and which they knew they could best promote by fur- 
thering the cause of progress in their own autonomous 
kingdoms? A remarkable endea\our, indeed, of that 
heroic age of India! It may be noted that the kings who 
participated in these sacrifices did so not as vassals or 
subordinates but as free comrades pledged to the com- 
mon ideals of the race, dedication to which they used to 
reaffirm in these royal functions. The Satapatha Brah- 
mana and the Aitercya Brahmana contain references to 
a number of such gigantic royal ceremonials. Of great 
historical importance however is the Rajastitja Sacrifice 
described in the Mahabharata. It was responsible for 
the creation of a federation, a Federal Union, so to say, 
comprising most of the states and kingdoms of the India 
of the time following the Kurukshetra War. The institu- 
tion, especially of Aswaniedlm has for centuries been 
celebrated by the monarchs of India not only as a symbol 
of their prowess and victory but as a sign of their effort 
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to strengthen the integrity of the whole country under 
iJ^lie sovereignty of an Ekrat, the Lord-Paramount, the 
highest of whose duties it was to uphold the Dharma 
and to see to its proper observance by the people, on 
which, they believed, depended the progress of the race. 
But in later times, — and it continued to be performed 
almost throughout the whole period of Hindu kinship 
in ancient India, — the institution lost much of its pristine 
grandeur, owing, among other reasons, to the largeness 
of vision which had inspired it in the early days having 
l^egun to diminish in the consciousness of the monarchs 
concerned. But these Unions were more or less of a loose 
nature and could not grow into compact ones, lasting, 
as they did, only for a time. Nevertheless they are proof 
of how India tried to build political unity in those dim 
days of her past. 

In historical times the largest All-India Empire was 
that of the Maury as, but it also had within it a number 
of independent kingdoms which were left to develop on 
iheir autonomous lines. The empire of the Satavahanas 
of Andhra had in it a number of self-governing feuda- 
tories. The famous Gupta Emperor Samudragupta al- 
lowed certain states in Gujarat, which he had conquered, 
to continue their owm rule under his hegemony. The 
Palas of Bengal showed similar magnanimity to some of 
the smaller states within their big empire which extended 
far to the North and the South. But these are .only a 
few among many instances of the far-sighted and large- 
^learted statesmanship of the emperors of ancient India, 
who knew well enough that the vitality of a people flour- 
ishes better in the freedom of small autonomous groups 
and communities than under a dead-level uniformity of 
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a too complex centralised government. When tlierefore 
these emperors found any group strongly individualistic 
in its self-expression, far from viewing with disfavour or 
attempting to suppress, they used often to respect and 
recognise their liberty. 


VI 

That India, till the Muhammcdan conquest, never 
showed her incapacity to absorb many foreign peoples 
and their cultures was largely due to the free play of her 
life-force conserved in the various units of her collective 
life as a result of the freedom of growth and develop- 
ment either voluntarily granted by the central power or 
wrested out of its unwilling hands. Even during her days 
of decline when conditions were not at all favourable to 
such a phenomenon, India witnessed an outburst of mil- 
itant patriotism among the Marathas and the Siklis who 
proved that the race was yet capable of giving a good 
account of itself by summoning up whatever vitality it* 
still had in it when a right leader, a heroic and selfless 
soul, came forth to carry out the will of the Mother as her 
chosen instrument. 

The coming of the British to India is an event of out- 
standing importance in her modern history'. It was re- 
sponsible for many things that were good but also a lot 
that proved positively disastrous for her. British imperi- 
alism destroyed, among other things, the natural divi- 
sions of the country and erected artificial boundaries^ 
to suit their administrative convenience. A unity came 
into being, no doubt, but it was not the perfectly natural 
and flawless unity of a living organism, every part of 
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which could freely function and contribute to the well- 
jbeing of the parent body. It was a mechanical superim- 
position, a levelling but fettering regimentation, devised 
to serve the interests not of the people but of their alien 
rulers. And yet, as things went, it did bring about a sort 
of political unification of the country. The time has now 
come for these artificial divisions to give place to the 
natural that alone can guarantee ample scope for the 
free development of its regional peoples. There must, 
therefore, be a State which would recognise the need 
Jfcnd importance of diversity playing its part in the build- 
ing up of that larger, livelier, richer unity to which the 
genius and destiny of the race are insistently pointing. 
If India is to be one and great, — and in the Divine Dis- 
pensation that is what she is going to be — she must be- 
fore long be so spiritually, culturally, politically and 
geographically at one and the same time. Tliere must 
therefore be an integration of all her powers and poten- 
tialities into the wholeness of a composite national life, 
‘bounded on and fortified by the full deployment of her 
inherent spiritual power. 

How can this consummation be achieved? It will be, 
says Sri Aurobindo, “when man in the collectivity begins 
to live more deeply and to govern his collective life nei- 
ther primarily by the needs, instincts, intuitions welling 
up out of the vital self, nor secondarily by the construc- 
tions of the reasoning mind, but first, foremost and al- 
ways by the power of unity, sympathy, spontaneous 
hberty, supple and living order of his discovered greater 
self and spirit in which the individual and the communal 
existences have their law of freedom, perfection and one- 
ness.” 
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The hour is propitious today for India to prepare her- 
self for this great fulfilment of her collective existence; 
and this achieved, she will be able to set an example to'^ 
mankind and lead it to the self-same goal, the new 
World-Order of the future. She must therefore awake 
to the truth of her soul, and enlighten and enlarge herself 
with a more comprehensive experience from within and 
without, a more certain knowledge that shall effect a 
reconciliation between life and the Spirit, and be that 
way able “to found the status and action of the collective 
being of man on the realisation of the deeper spiritual 
truth, the yet unrealised spiritual potentialities of our 
existence and so ensoul the life of her people as to make 
it the Lila of the greater Self in humanity, a conscious 
communal soul and body of Virat, the universal spirit.” 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE VISION OF AJANTA 


I 

A LITTLE over three centuries before the Christian era, 
when Buddhism was beginning to give a fresh impetus 
to the creative genius of India, a certain king — most 
probably Ashoka whose highest of all virtues was to pro- 
claim tlie message of Lord Buddha — took upon himself 
the sacred task of helping a group of Buddhist monks to 
undertake the excavation of a series of cave-temples in 
that part of the mountain -chains known as the Western 
Ghats, which marks the boundary of the Deccan table- 
land and separates it from that of Khandesh, along the 
valley of the river Tapti. The valley, just where it tends 
to a convex crowned with a number of eliffs, offers a pe- 
culiar position and was chosen by the ancient monks for 
cutting out those caves and carving and decorating them 
with a most beautiful composition of plastic and graphic 
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arts. Begun about the third century B.C., the excavations 
had continued under the patronage of kings and nobles 
for a period of about one thousand years, with occasional 
breaks at times, till the close of the seventh century of 
the present era when the latest of the caves were finished. 
The caves, twenty-nine in number, are rich with the most 
wonderful art-relics of India that have survived the 
ravages of time, escaping somehow the vandalism of 
religious iconoclasts. 

An outstanding feature of Ajanta art is that it com- 
bines, in its variety of expression, the three vivid art- 
forms that were so wonderfully, and at the same time so 
usefully, cultivated in ancient India for the elevation of 
the human soul in its eternal quest of Truth. Indeed the 
cutting out of the rugged mountain cliffs into beautiful 
Chaityas (cathedrals) and Viliaras (monasteries), some 
of which are considered “the most perfect specimens of 
Buddhistic art of India” and are admired for dieir beauty 
and completeness of architectonic details, required the 
most consummate knowledge of constructional science; 
the carving in them of rhythmic figures of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, and of various other gods and goddesses, 
all immensely suggestive of the deepest spiritual moods, 
expressing religious conceptions and carrying intima- 
tions of divinity — the two prominent characteristics of 
Indian sculpture — necessitated a perfect employment of 
sculptural technique; and the decorating of these caves 
by paintings frescoed on their walls and ceilings treat- 
ing of religious and secular subjects in mystic touches of 
lines harmonised with certain simple colours, would 
never have been possible without a complete mastery of 
the brush. Although each of these art-forms is by itself 
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a typical example of the best creation of Indian art, 
what gives Ajanta its character as a centre of art culture 
is the splendid blending of those art-forms into a unity 
of artistic conception, the spirit of which pervades the 
whole atmosphere of the shrines and strikes even the 
most uninstructed visitor with a wondering admiration. 

The selection of the site is peculiar in more ways than 
one. The situation is romantic, like that of the majority 
of the Buddhist shrines in India. For, an artistic appre- 
ciation of natural scenery is particularly noticeable in 
Buddhist paintings, more prominently in the Ajanta 
ones: that the monks as a body were alive to the in- 
spiring influence of beautiful surroundings is evident 
from their invariable selection of picturesque sites. Na- 
ture appears to have most la\ishly poured out the wealth 
of her soul in robing the environs of Ajanta in poetry 
and beauty. Leaving aside the fact of its being on a se- 
ries of mountains (which is ascribed to the belief cher- 
ished by the monks that the greater the exertion needed 
for excavating the caves, the greater the merit), we have 
to consider the no less important question as to why they 
chose this isolated hill-cleft which is difficult of access, 
and, being confronted with massive slopes of rocky scrap 
opposite, is shut out from a direct view of the open 
country below. 

The oldest of the caves. Cave ix, appears to have been 
excavated in about 300 B.C. when the earlier phase of 
Buddhism known as the Ilinayana school was the dom- 
inating creed in Buddhistic theology; and the monks 
who were directly or indirectly connected with the ex- 
cavation must have been strict observers of tlie rigid 
discipline prescribed by the exponents of that particular 
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school. As such, they felt inclined to select this inaccessi- 
ble spot excluded from even a view of the outside world 
so as to be able to carry on their spiritual practices, safe 
from all distractions of mundane life. But the figures of 
the Buddhist gods and goddesses in the caves, made in 
the sixdi and seventh centuries, the most glorious period 
of Ajanta art, show the inilueiice of the Mahayana school 
which was then a popular cult in various parts of north- 
ern India. The artists of these shrines were no doubt 
Buddhist monks but they were imbued with the new 
creative spirit of the age which gave India her classical 
expression. 

By its insistence on freedom and universal brother- 
hood Buddhism liberated the social life of the country 
from many of its cramping evils. The disciplines of Yoga 
and Bhakti, adapted to the Mahayana Path from Hin- 
duism, opened up new channels of spiritual activity 
among the Buddhists. And they started to worship their 
Lord and his previous incarnations through beautiful 
figures which they themselves created out of the fervour 
and intensity of their heart’s devotion. By Yoga they were 
led into those illuminations in the depth of their soul 
in which they discovered the oneness of the physical and 
the supra-physical. The outer is indeed the vesture of the 
inner. The body is verily the temple of the Spirit, an 
image of the Divine and it never ceases to be so, what- 
ever the condition in which it may find itself. To reveal 
this truth is the highest function of art. The art of Ajanta 
fulfilled this function by its opulent representation of the»! 
manifold phases of life against the background of their 
essential unity. 

Another event that contributed to the growtli of the 
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creative spirit of the age was the revival of Hindu culture 
under the Guptas during whose time Ajanta had already 
produced many of its best works. The Gupta emperors 
showed Vaishnavite inclinations and extended the utmost 
possible patronage to the monk-artists of Ajanta, among 
whom there were Hindus who worked on Buddhist sub- 
jects, and Buddhists who worked on Hindu subjects. But 
almost always the artists were spiritual seekers or monks. 
They arc, therefore, remarkable instances of the rehgious 
fellowslrp of the age in which Buddhism began to be 
absorbed by Hinduism. 


II 

The pragmatic mind of today finds it difficult to recon- 
cile this cultivation of art by monks with the austere life 
of discipline they were required to live in that centre of 
spiritual culture. The fact is that apart from the favour- 
able conditions that the social and religious outlook of 
the time provided for the renewal of India’s artistic gen- 
ius, there is indeed a yoga in art too, and by practising it 
in the right spirit the artist-seeker grows in his spiritual 
stature. That is why the artists in ancient India were 
called shilpiyogins} Not only that, in a Shipla-shasftray 
the artist is strictly enjoined to undergo a course of cere- 
monial purification and perform in a solitary place the 
“sevenfold office” beginning with the invocation^ of the 
hosts of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and the offering to 
them of real and imaginary flowers. Shukracharya, a 
celebrated aesthetist of the period, says: “The artist 
should attain to the images of the gods by means of spir- 

' Mystic artists. 
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itual contemplation only. The spiritual vision is the best 
and truest standard for him. He should depend upon it, 
and not at all upon the visible objects perceived by 
the senses.” 

It is, therefore, quite possible that the monks took to 
art not for any personal pleasure or, as has been com- 
monly supposed, for any express purpose of educating 
the pilgrims, but primarily for the sake of their own sad- 
hana, as a course of art, they thought, would help them 
in attaining to higher stages of spiritual unfoldment. 
Theirs was ‘not art for art’s sake, but art for the Divine’s 
sake.’ Had it been their concern that those beautiful 
works of their art sliould please thei^ own tastes or in- 
struct pilgrims visiting the caves, they would have chosen 
a less inaccessible site and carved or painted the figures 
of gods and goddesses only. But what did they do in- 
stead? They gave free vent to their aesthetic impulses 
and translated them into the rhythmic forms of their 
craft. Their daring romanticism in depicting various 
scenes of the royal courts, processional demonstrations, ' 
racial types, and so many other secular incidents of life, 
all throbbing with vitality and action, is indeed remark- 
able if we judge the merit of their art not by its exterior 
motif but by the light of the inspiration which created 
and developed them. Their choice of secular subjects 
may be attributed to the desire of the monk-artists to 
sublimate their vision of life into the intensity of sym- 
bolic spiritual expression so that, divested of its earthly 
grossness, life might appear resplendent in the native 
glory of the Spirit. 

The origin of Ajanta art should, therefore, be traced 
not merely to what it outwardly is, but more surely to 
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the vision of the seeker-artists, and to the way they tried 
^lo render that vision articulate on the walls and screens 
of tliose holy cave-cathedrals which still bear eloquent 
testimony to their ardent striving to discover for man the 
eternal verities of life. The soul in the artist, awakened 
to a consciousness of its own power of self-expression, 
found its vehicle in the simplicities of line and colour, in 
the rhythms of plastic figurations, and broke out in the 
immensity of its overflowing joy to reveal its vision of 
the all-pervading beauty and harmony that underlie the 
♦laried manifestations of life. The art of Ajanta unfolds 
the secret of the unity of all existence. 

The archaeologist has racked his brains to trace in the 
motif and technique of Ajanta art influences of foreign 
countries such as Persia and Greece (tliis myth has since 
Licen exploded), and the utmost he has said in apprecia- 
tion is a few diy words in praise of the assimilative power 
of tlie artists. The historian has been at great pains to 
read into the inscriptions so far deciphered at Ajanta 
‘some meaning relating to facts or events bearing on the 
contemporary periods of ancient Indian history, the 
works of art there having struck him only as materials 
for studying the social and political life of the country 
and for describing that glorious heritage of India. The 
thinker has discovered there the true atmosphere and 
setting for a live university of creative culture’ where, 
away from the distractions of the work-a-day world, 
the monks carried on their researches to solve the prob- 
tem of spiritual science; he revisions with his mind’s eye 
the surging waves of a new faith fertilising the mind of 
India with the potentiality of an inevitable renewal of 
her cultural destiny. 
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But crowning all these different standpoints from 
which Ajanta has been viewed or studied are the pas-, 
sionate zeal and the worshipful spirit with which the 
artist full of the optimism of the archaeologist, the his- 
torian and thinker, has described his pilgrimage to these 
still-today- the-most-wonderf 111 art-shrines of India. He 
has heard the music, read the poetry and felt upon his 
soul the subtle and sweet touches of the Unseen Beauty 
which gleams through these sujierb creations of Indian 
art. The chann of Ajanta art lies not only in the perfec- 
tion of its convention and perspecti\’e but also in the vitaJ 
and vigorous spontaneity with which it has rendered into 
the universal language of art the pulse and passion of 
tlie artists’ longing for communion with the Soul of Eter- 
nal Life. The unsophisticated artist or art-critic visiting 
Ajanta will, doubtless, through his deep and sympathetic 
study of the cav e-temples, be able to fathom the spiritual 
vision that was the well-spring of tlu' living art of Ajanta, 
to enjoy the dulcet harmonics of this musical choir beat- 
ing to the measure of the music of the spheres. 

*‘A11 Indian art,” says Sri Aurobindo, ‘‘is a throwing 
out of a certain profound self-vision formed by a going 
within to find out the secret significance of form and ap- 
pearance, a discovery of the subject in one’s deeper self, 
the giving of soul form to that vision and a remoulding 
of the material and natural .shape to express tlie psychic 
truth of it with the greatest possible purity and power 
of outline and the greatest possible concentrated rhyth- 
mic unity of significance in all the parts of an indivisible 
artistic whole.” This is yoga in art, a creative union of the 
being of the artist with the self-manifesting Spirit of the 
universe, and its practice in ancient India flowered fortli 
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into those wonderful works which characteristically fulfil 
the spiritual and, therefore, the real intention of Indian' 
culture. The mural paintings of Ajanta are among the 
best of them. The only surviving as also the most beau- 
tiful examples of the pictorial art of ancient India, these 
frescoes are in every respect true to and typical of the 
artistic genius of the race. Their peculiar appeal springs 
from the presence of a remarkably spiritual and psychic 
aroma and atmosphere, imparted to the artistic concep- 
tion and method by the contemplative turn of the In- 
dian mind. The beauty and power of the idea, the sub- 
tlety and flexibility of the line, the vibrant depth and 
richness of the tone, and the dreamy inflexions of the mu- 
sic of this painting are too obvious and enchanting to 
be missed by the sense of the soul: the psychical appeal 
usually carries something in it which evokes a ready re- 
sponse in every cultivated and sensitive human being. 
The whole creative force comes here from an inner vision 
of the artist, a deeper intuition of his soul. To him the 
outer is but a garment of the inner. And if he makes the 
garment glow and glitter, it is only to convey a bare hint, 
shoot a single ray of the infinite effulgence within, which 
is the glory of his vision. An impeccable sense of sym- 
metry and unity guides his brush, and even in unstinted 
profusion, he invariably ends by creating not a gro- 
tesque exuberance but a veritable dance of the stars. 
A high discerning austerity in technique, tapas^, saves 
him from introducing into his conception and execution 
anytliing that is likely to detract from the unity and har- 
mony of his creation. He goes deep within, looks into the 
soul of the thing he is inspired to express or interpret in 
his own soul, catches the native form and rhythm and 
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colour of that soul and lets them reveal themselves 
through his trained but sensitive and plastic medium. 
The expression, therefore, is not a replica or a faithful 
reproduction of the line, colour and design of the phys- 
ical nature, but a psychical transmutation of the natural 
figure. The shapes he paints are the forms of things he 
has seen in the psychical and other planes of experience. 
“They are the soul figure of which physical things are 
a gross representation and their purity and subtlety re- 
veal at once what the physical masks by the thickness 
of its casings. The lines and colours sought here are the 
psychic lines and the psychic hues proper to the vision 
which the artist has gone into himself to discover.’^ 

Ill 

The famous group of the mother and child before the 
Buddha, frescoed on a beautifully designed panel in 
Cave xvii, is a remarkable example of the highest that 
Ajanta achieved in painting. Here is a revealing study 
of it by Sri Aurobindo. He says: ‘If we look long at the 
adoration group of the mother and child before the Bud- 
dha, one of the most profound, tender and noble of the 
Ajanta masterpieces, we shall find that the impression 
of intense religious feeling of adoration there is only the 
most outward general touch in the ensemble of the emo- 
tion. That which it deepens to is the turning of the soul 
of humanity in love to the benignant and calm Ineffable 
which has made itself sensible and human to us in the 
universal compassion of the Buddha, and the motive of 
the soul moment the painting interprets is the dedica- 
tion of the awakening mind of the child, the coming 
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younger humanity, to that in which already the soul of 
the mother has learned to find and fix its spiritual joy/ 
The eyes, brows, lips, face, poise of the head of the 
woman are filled with this spiritual emotion which is a 
continued memory and possession of tlie psychical re- 
lease, the steady settled calm of the heart's experience 
filled with an ineffable tenderness, the familiar depths 
which are yet moved with the wonder and always farther 
appeal of something that is infinite, the body and other 
limbs are grave masses of this emotion and in their poise 
basic embodiment of it, while the hands prolong it in 
the dedicative putting forward of her child to meet the 
Eternal. This contact of the human and Eternal is re- 
peated in the smaller figure with a subtly and strongly 
indicated variation, the glad and childlike smile of awak- 
ening which promises but not yet possesses the depths 
that are to come, the hands disposed to receive and keep, 
the body in its looser curves and waves harmonising 
with that significance. The two have forgotten themselves 
and seem almost to forget or confound each other in 
that which they adore and contemplate, and yet the ded- 
icating hands unite mother and child in the common act 
and feeling by their simultaneous gesture of material 
possession and spiritual giving. The two figures have at 
each point the same rhythm, but with a significant dif- 
ference. The simplicity in the greatness and power, the 
fullness of expression gained by reserve and suppression 
and concentration which we find here is the perfect 
►method of the classical art of India. And by this perfec- 
tion Buddhist art became not merely an illustration of 
the religion and an expression of its thought and its 
religious feeling, history and legend, but a revealing in- 
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terpretation of the spiritual sense of Buddhism and its 
profounder meaning to the soul of India/’ 

The secular paintings of Ajanta have also their soul 
meanings. They represent the manifold expressions of 
life. But the acme of artistic excellence is reached in those 
among them that appeal not so much for their force and 
vividness as for their suggestions of the Spirit’s adventure 
in Life. The artist pours out his whole soul in colour, he 
articulates in line a beauty that is not of this earth, a 
grace that is supernatural, and all this to such a high de- 
gree that even pictures of ordinary human activity be- 
come a mystic revelation of the life of the soul.^ 

The sculpture of India also springs from a spiritual 
realisation, and what it creates and expresses at its great- 
est is the spirit in form, the soul in body, this or that as- 
pect of living soul power in the divine or human. His 
immobile medium does not of course' give to the sculptor 
that liquidity and fluency which colour and line give to 
the painter. Ne\'ertheless, he is equally able to embody 
in stone a soul state or e'xperience or any deeper soul 
quality. A typical example of this is the figure of the Bud- 
dha,- evolved during this ag(‘. We ha\e in Ajanta this 
figure as well as those of the Bodliisattvas, all done in the 
characteristic style of the plastic art of India. The sculp- 
tured group by the entrance of the most splendid of the 
Chaitya halls in Cave ix is one of the best creations of 
Ajanta sculpture. A Nagaraja is seated with his queen 
who holds in her hand a lotus and on her head the crown 
of a coiled cobra. Both of them, the Nagaraja more visi- 
bly, are in a mood of contemplation, almost in a state 

^ Examples studied in Section III of Chapter I. 

* Studied in Section III of Chapter I. 
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of trance, into which they have been plunged by the 
invocations chanted by the monks in that Chaitya hall, 
^a fact which shows the artist’s sense of harmony between 
his subject and his surroundings. An atmosphere of 
other-worldliness pervades the whole group even in its 
minutest details. The sitting posture, particularly the 
loose setting of the legs of the king as also of the queen 
indicate their deep absorption in what they are hearing, 
— an absorption that has made them forget to compose 
their legs. Thus does the group combine naturalness with 
I soul suggestion. 

Ajanta is no less famous for its architectural excel- 
lence. Indeed it represents the perfection of form to 
which cave arcliitecture attained in India. The exqui- 
site fagade of Cave xix is evidence enough of the fact 
that the Ajanta artists were no less great in their mastery 
of constructional science than in the arts of painting and 
sculpture. This facade is undoubtedly an improvement 
on the Nasik type. The Chaitya-window stands over the 
double-corniced flat roof of the doorway supporting the 
roof by its four pillars. To the right and left of the fagade 
and on the wall of the excavated court in front of the 
Cave are carved in bold relief many figures of the Bud- 
dha. Inside the Cave there are a number of aisle pillars 
which are richly ornamented fluted columns widi pot 
and foliage capitals, and massive, decorated rounded 
brackets supporting an elaborate frieze of niches .with 
Buddha figures. The innumerable figures of the Buddha 
^suggest the exuberance of the artists’ devotion, and their 
eagerness to show the omnipresence of that divine per- 
sonality. The vastness of their vision of the Master can 
certainly not be circumscribed in a single figure. The 
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whole atmosphere of the Cave — a marvellous combina- 
tion of sculpture and architecture — is resonant with the 
raptures of worship expressed in syllables of silence 
through which the monks poured out the prayers of 
their soul. Tliat art to them was a part of their sadhana 
goes without saying. Indeed what a strenuous labour 
they must have undergone for centuries to transform 
these rugged hills into beautiful temples! Nowhere in 
Ajanta do we find the names of those who created these 
wonders, which affords another proof of their self-ef- 
facement in their endeavour to give artistic interpreta- 
tion to the psychic and the spiritual. 

IV 

The history of Indian art, so far as its graphic elabora- 
tion in colour and line is concerned, is in the most part 
an attempt to study the psychology and expansion of a 
distinctly peculiar tradition that grew and developed 
at Ajanta in the creative epoch of Indian history. Indeed 
Ajanta offers the most living and powerful of art-tradi- 
tions of ancient India. Yet while it tends to assert its 
distinctiveness, it had the special quality of being ab- 
sorbed in the technical execution of the works of any 
contemporary or subsequent school of painting which it 
inspired or influenced; and where regional characteristics 
have not been so dominant, Ajanta tradition, instead of 
outshining whatever there remained of local peculiari- 
ties, has helped to evolve newer forms possible within 
the environs of their growth. 

The frescoes at Sigiriya in Ceylon, executed during 
the reign of Kashyapa I in the last quarter of the fifth 
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century A.D. bear striking resemblance to some scenes 
of Caves xvi and xvii of Ajanta. Though the subjects 
of the paintings as a whole do not breathe the spiritual 
fervour and show the extraordinary technical standard 
of Ajanta, yet they arc regarded as typical examples of 
the Buddhist school of painting at Ceylon in which is 
unmistakable the influence of the tradition that was built 
round the marvels at Ajanta. Next in order but contem- 
poraneous with Ajanta are the paintings of the friezes 
in a series of caves excavated at Bagh in Gwalior State, 
^about a hundred and fifty miles from Ajanta. In craft- 
manship they are closely similar to those at Ajanta, and 
maintain the same solemn poses, differing only in the 
themes executed, which, however, are all of them human. 
They depict scenes from the social life of the times; yet 
even the most casual observer will not miss in them the 
sweetness and grace of Ajanta frescoes. The discovery, 
in 1920, of fresco paintings in a temple at Sittannavasal 
in the ancient Pallava country in the Madras Presidency, 
'attributed to Mahendravarman I in the first quarter of 
the seventh century, records a distinct continuation of 
Ajanta technique. In the opinion of James II. Cousins, 
tlicre are obvious in the Sittannavasal frescoes the same 
high mood of solemn serenity, the same rhythmical gra- 
ciousness as are discernible in the frescoes at Ajanta. 

The importance of Ajanta tradition is to be judged not 
merelv from the standpoint of its local and contemporary 
influence. There is another and more convincing proof of 
power and influence in that even after the lapse of as 
many as eight centuries since the latest of the Ajanta 
caves was excavated, it is found to stimulate the growth 
of newer styles, however primitive. Witness the miniature 
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paintings of the Rajput and Pahari schools which flour- 
ished, the former in Rajpiitana, and the latter in the Pun- 
jab and the foot-hills of the Himalayas. And its original 
vigour had not a little to do with the growth of the neo- 
Indian school of painting in modern India. 

So far in the realm of its birth. In the art relics of Cen- 
tral Asia, China, Japan, Java and Cambodia — those dis- 
tant outposts of Indian culture — unmistakable proofs arc 
found of the far-reaching influence of the art of Ajanta. 
Inspiration from Ajanta can be traced in the Buddhist 
grottos, sculptures and paintings discovered in Bamiyan, 
Bactria, Khotan, Miran, Kuchar, Turfan and Tun-hiiang. 
The influence of Ajanta’s ca\e architecture is particularly 
distinct in the grottos in the hills surrounding the valley 
of Bamiyan. Maii)^ of the frescoes in them, too, owe their 
origin to Ajanta. The fresco representation of the kin- 
naras^ swimming in the sky is ck'aily Ajantan. Ajaiita’s 
contribution to the making of Indonesian art cannot be 
overestimated. It was Ajanta which gave to China the 
idea of excavating caves and of decorating them, as are 
best exemplified by the well-known sculptured cav^es of 
Yun Kang near Ta-Tangfu, excavnted under the patron- 
age of the Northern Wei dynasty at the close of the 
fourth century A.D. Japan shows strong traces of Ajanta 
influence in the painting of the Nara period in the sev- 
enth century A.D. Edward Dillon in his book called The 
Art of Japan says that some famous ancient paintings of 
Japan owe much to the technique of Ajanta frescoes. 
The recent discovery of Ajanta influence in the work of 
a Japanese artist who presents Shiva and Parvati in Jap- 
anese style deserves mention. Again, in connection with 

^ Heavenly Singers. 
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the famous fresco in the temple of Horiyuji, presumed 
to date from the first part of the eighth century, Lau« 
rence Binyon states tliat "this is quite Indian in character, 
recalling the frescoes of the cave-temples of Ajanta, in its 
grand strongly outlined figures and in the feeling for 
character and life which it reveals. There seems no doubt 
that it is modelled upon the Ajanta frescoes, and the fact 
is an eloquent and significant testimony to the freedom 
of intercourse then existing between India and Japan ” 
German authorities like Stutterheim and Juynboll are of 
opinion that the style of the figure of a woman with a 
child drawn on a central Javanese engraved copper-plate 
is essentially Ajantan. Fergusson held that the builders 
of the world-famous Boro-Budur monument in Java mi- 
grated from Western India. According to him, "the char- 
acter of the sculpture and the details of the ornamenta- 
tion in caves at Ajanta, Nasik and other places are so 
nearly identical with what is found in the Javan monu- 
ment, that the identity of the workmanship is unmistak- 
able.” The French orientalist Goslier opines that the 
Buddha figures from Romlok, Ta Teo, in Gambodia, are 
closely related to the rock-cut Buddhas in tlie precincts 
of Gave xix of Ajanta. 

Further study and closer examination will reveal newer 
truths about the expansion of the distinctive character- 
istics that grew up and developed in the art of these 
peculiarly-cut cave-cathedrals of ancient India. This cel- 
ebrated epic of Indian art has attracted art connoisseurs 
from distant parts of the world, who have recorded in 
inspired language their rapturous appreciation of the 
unparalleled merit of the art-forms inclosed in it. Sister 
Nivedita saw in these caves magnificent temples that are 
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still vibrant vidth the fervour of devotion with which the 
monk-artists worshipped the Lord of their heart. Chris- 
tiana J. Herringham, a reputed English paintress, who 
came all the way from England to study the paintings 
of Ajanta, called them amazing and unique in the his- 
tory of art. The delicate curves on the surface on a ceiling 
of one of the caves appeared to John Griffiths “to be 
nothing less than miraculous/’ A Danish artist, who has 
published a valuable professional criticism on Ajanta, 
declares that the paintings there represent the climax to 
which genuine Indian art has ever attained; and that 
everything in them, from the composition as a whole to 
the smallest pearl or flower, testifies to the depth of in- 
sight coupled with the greatest technical skill. E. B. Hav- 
ell, the foremost of all foreign admirers of Indian art, 
asserts that these paintings constitute India’s claim to 
the respect and gratitude of humanity. 

What is that in Ajanta which has won for itself such 
praise from the whole world? Why docs it make such a 
universal appeal? and how in the past could it influence 
the art of almost the whole of Asia? Apart from the 
charm and magic of its beauty, its classical excellence, 
which without doubt strengthen its hold on the aesthetic 
sense of mankind compelling its spontaneous homage, 
there is in that appeal a deeper force, a diviner power, 
which touch the very soul of man and awaken it to an 
inner truth than what the works outwardly suggest. A 
light from above dawned on the vision of the artists. It 
was the light of the world of eternal beauty and bliss, 
whose glimpses the artists had; and having created out 
of the very stuff of that vision, they were able to enliven 
their work with some ray of that infinite Splendour, some 
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portion of that immortal Ananda. It is this in Ajanta that 
endows it with the supreme virtue of captivating the 
soul of man, opening to his intuition the greatness and 
grandeur of that perfect world into which the present is 
destined to be reborn. The discerning spectator perceives 
in Ajanta this supernal g^ory and breaks into words that 
shoot straight from the inmost core of h's heart. 

The monk-artists in their moments of inspiration rose 
far above the boundaries of their theology and saw and 
created in the vastness of the realms that arc eternally 
immune from the invasion of mind-made distinctions. 
Consecrated in thought and feeling to the Most High, 
contemplative and self-controlled, these Fra Angelicos 
of Ajanta have woven in the dim solitude of their rocky 
retreat such mystic marvels of beauty and sublimity that 
mirror the profundities of the abiding truth of existence 
and point to a brighter future not only for the art of In- 
dia but also for the race that has produced them. 
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CITAPTCR SIX 

INDIA’S CULTURAL EMPIRE ' 

^'Hearken unto inc\ ye children of im- 
mortality, all 1JC u'ho once du'clt in abodes 
divine, I have knoten the Supreme Per- 
son, the One whose light shines forth 
from beyond the darkness"" 

In these solemn, sublime and prophetic words the Rishi 
in the Upanishad voices the call from India's soul. It is 
a call upon all humanity to arise and awake to that heav- 
enly vision without which life has no meaning. It is this 
vision which has ever been a source of inspiration to In- 
dia for all the creative endeavours that she has made and 
made continuously for ages. It is this again which has 
always motived her desire to share with others the fruits 
of all her cultural enterprises. 

The thought of India has always regarded life as a 

^ Based mainly on a paper read in 1931 before a meeting licld 
under the joint auspices ol the Greater India Society and the 
National Council of Education, Calcutta. 
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movement of the Eternal in time, of the Universal in the, 
individual, of the Infinite in the finite, of the Divine in 
man. Her seers declared that man can become not only 
conscious of the Eternal and the Infinite, but can live in 
(he power of that Consciousness and univcrsalise, spirit- 
ualise, divinise himself by that Force. They held that the 
aim of man’s life was to grow by an inner and outer ex- 
perience till he could live in God, realise his spirit, be- 
come divine in knowledge, in will and in the joy of his 
being. This is the deeper intention, the dominant motive 
of all the creative stri\ings of India. A divine perfection 
has always been her ultimate objective. And it was this 
ideal which India lias ever endea\oured to fulfil in the 
life of the race and in the life as well of the entire human- 
ity. That is why our ancient fathers have voiccid forth, 
ringing through the ages, their solemn call: krinvantu 
vislivan ary am, ‘Aryanise the whole world,’ mea.ning not 
anything racial or ethnic but the supreme culture of 
self-perfection. 

Almost from the dawn of her history it has been the 
sole privilege of India to cany the torch of her unique 
ideals to distant lands and inspire them to noble ad- 
ventures both in the inner and outer fields of human ac- 
tivity. Her matchless wisdom, her splendid art have left 
their indelible stamp on the civilisations of almost all the 
great people's of histoiy. The culture of India w^as like a 
sky-high tower of light shedding its lustre on the sur- 
rounding countries, exen on those at the far enrls of the 
earth, illumining the mind of man, exalting his heart, 
ennobling his life and, above all, beckoning him on to 
the realisation of his highest spiritual destiny. The story 
is indeed a romantic one of how India gave expression to 
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this impulse of her soul and built up her cultural empire 
in the mind and heart of humanity. 

India realised the essential oneness of the human race, 
and whatever she achieved, especially in her spiritual 
pursuits, was regarded by her as the common property 
of mankind. The spirit of service was ingrained in her 
racial being. And to her there is no greater service than 
what is rendered through the gift of knowledge. It was 
this gift which India throughout her history has gener- 
ously made to all countries wdth wdioin she came in 
contact, without expecting any return or even an ac- 
knowledgment. “Like the gentle dew,'’ said Swami 
Vivekananda, ‘‘that falls unseen and unheard and yet 
brings into blossom the fairest of roses, has been the con- 
tribution of India to the thought of the woild. Silent, 
unperceived ye t omnipresent m its effect, it has revolu- 
tionised the thought of the w^orld.” 

The high purpose that prompted this selfless bestow- 
ing of her knowledge had its origin in her hidden inten- 
tion to help mankind to the attainment of its divine goal. 
This inner inotix e as well as the effort might not have 
been always externally visible. But the Shakti of India 
has all the time been working to that secret end in her 
own inscrutable w\ay. A greater India w\as to her a nec- 
essity for fulfilling her highest mission. The laying of a 
cultural foundation for it started when Indian ideas be- 
gan to spread beyond her physical frontiers and influence 
the thought and culture of many great peoples of history, 
as if to prepare the ground for the message which India 
would deliver in the future for the liberation of the hu- 
man race. That would indeed be her crowning gift to 
humanity. 
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The sources so far available are not enough for recon- 
structing a complete story of how in the past India built 
up her cultural empire through the diffusion of her ideas 
in countries far and near. Nevertheless, thanks to the 
more liberal among the Indologists, we are now able to 
form some idea of it, and we shall try here to tell it in the 
following lines. In the first section we shall trace briefly 
the different ways in which India influenced the early 
expressions of Western thought. In the second, we shall 
take up a rapid survey of Indian influences in the con- 
tinent of Asia. In the third and last, we shall give a short 
account of the spread of Indian ideas in modem times. 

I 

The early history of India cannot be said to have been 
completely recovered from obscurity and viewed in its 
proper perspective. The myth that India lived in isola- 
tion has however been exploded and the fact established 
that from very early times she had communication with 
various parts of the world far and near, her stately ships 
moved on the high seas, her merchants and missionaries 
made long treks, hazarding the perils of land- journeys 
in the continent with which she is geographically con- 
nected. Barriers there certainly were for India and other 
countries against meeting and developing between them 
any commerce, cultural or material, in those dim days of 
the past. Yet archaeology has brought to light sufficient 
•evidence that India did have intercourse with Europe as 
early as the tenth century B.C. when ships regularly plied 
between the mouth of the Indus and the Persian Gulf, 
when the people of the west coast of India knew those of 
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the Levant. It was not that these ships carried from India 
only her "ivory, apes and peacocks for the decoration of ^ 
the palaces and the Temple of King Solomon.” They used 
also to have on board her cultural ambassadors to the 
royal courts and seats of learning which flourished on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Relics of Hindu civilisation have been found in various 
parts of Russia and Siberia. There are also evidences that 
Astvamedha (the horse-sacrifice of the ancient Hindu 
kings) was celebrated in some parts of northern Europe. 
Lithuania observes even to this day many rites and cus- 
toms of the Hindus. The names of the Lithuanian rivers 
are undoubtedly Indian in their origin. Tapti is one such 
name which is the name of a river in the Punjab; some 
of the others are Nemuna (Indian Yamuna), Srobati 
(Indian Saraswati), Narbudey (Indian Narmada). The 
tribal or clan names of the Lithuanians such as Kuru, 
Puru, Yadav, Sudav are distinctly Indian: so also are the 
names of their gods such as Indra, Varuna, Purakanya 
(the Vedic Parjanya). These are facts, however incredible 
they may seem. If North Pole, as is believed by some 
scholars, is the earliest home of the Aryans, it is likely 
that these had been first evolved there by the Aryans and 
were brought to India later. They might also be traeed to 
influences that have gone from India which, according to 
some scholars, is the original home of the Aryans, and 
the cradle of the culture evolved by them. Patient inves- 
tigations might throw further light on this relation be- 
tween India and Lithuania in pre-historic times. The 
eminent Lithuanian archaeologist Pulk Tarasenka in his 
book Priesistoirie Lietuva has made revealing observa- 
tions on the early history of the Lithuanian tribes. 
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Persia, Asia Minor and later Alexandria were the three 
principal centres where in early days scholars from dif- 
ferent parts of the world used to congregate for inter- 
change of thoughts and ideas about religion, science and 
philosophy. It is now a fact of history that from times 
immemorial and through her commercial and maritime 
activities, India had communication wuth those countries 
as also with others beyond them. The existence of ‘In- 
dian Brahmins’ in those countries is attested by Greek 
and Persian traditions which are acc^epted as authentic 
by Max Muller, Garbe and Winternitz. Garbe thinks that 
the view of Thales (600 B.C. ), the father of Greek phi- 
losophy, that everything springs frc»m water, that of 
Anaximander, that the first principle is not water but in- 
finite atmosphere, and that of his disciple Anaximenes, 
that it is air which is the source of phenomenon, are de- 
rived from almost similar Vedic theories which their 
Greek exponents are said to have been helped to con- 
ceive while they were in Persia on a “mission of pilgrim- 
age for philosophical studies.” The doctrine of Heraclitus 
(500 B.C.) that “all bodies are tran.sformations of fire, 
and that exerything that exists is derived from it and 
strives to return to it” is defined in ex’^actly the same way 
in the Chhandogya Upanishad. Garbe compares this 
doctrine with the Sankhya theory of “the innumerable 
annihilations and re-formations of the Universe.” Em- 
pedocles’ (450 B.C.) theory of ‘the eternity and inde- 
structibility of matter is only a restatement of the 
Sankhya principle of scitkartjcwada or the beginningless 
and endless reality of all products. He also believed in 
the transmigration of soul and posited the evolution of 
the material world out of primeval matter, which is 
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acted upon by the three qualities, lightness, activity and 
heaviness, which are nothing but the three gunas, sattva, 
rajas and tamas of the Sankhya system. 

Zenophanes {circa 575 B.C.), the father of the Eleatic 
School, propounded that God and the Universe are one, 
eternal and unchangeable. Says Erdmann: ^‘The absorp- 
tion of rdl separate existence in a single substance, as is 
taught by the Eleatics, seems rather an echo of Indian 
Pantheism than a principle of Hellenic spirit.’' Pythag- 
oras’s {circa 550 B.C. ) contact with India needs no re- 
capitulation. We may not accept the Hindu tradition that 
Pythagoras was a Hindu of the Sanskrit name Prithvi- 
guru who went to Greece to preach Hindu philosophy, 
but “there is reason to believe that he came in touch 
with the Brahmins” in Persia, if not in India. His doctrine 
of reincarnation is undoubtedly of Indian origin; so also 
his famous theorem (forty-seventh of Euclidean Ge- 
ometry) which is embodied in the Shtilva Sutras of 
Boudhayana. Jones was the first to point out the striking 
similarities between tlie theories of P)'thagoras and 
those of the Sankhya system. Pythagoras’s emphasis on 
number, i.e., Sankhya, Jones says, indicates his Indian 
inspiration. Colebrookc has shown that the doctrines of 
Pythagoras were rooted in India. He says: “Adverting 
to what has come to us of the history of Pythag{)ras, I 
shall not hesitate to acknowledge an inclination to con- 
sider the Grecian to have been indebted to Indian in- 
structors.” Schrader conclusively pronounces India to be 
tlie birthplace of Pythagorean ideas. 

We have it on the authority of Max Muller that Brah- 
mins used to visit Athens about the time of Socrates 
(469-399 B.G.). He says: “Eusebius quotes a work on 
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Platonic Philosophy by Aristotle, who states therein on 
the authority of Aristoxenos, a pupil of Aristotle, that an 
Indian philosopher came to Athens and had a discussion 
with Socrates. There is nothing in this to excite our sus- 
picion, and what makes the statement of Aristoxenos 
more plausible is the observation itself which this Indian 
philosopher is said to have made to Socrates. For when 
Socrates had told him that his philosophy consisted in 
enquiries about the life of man, the Indian philosopher 
is said to have smiled and replied that no one could un- 
derstand things human who did not first understand 
things divine.” This one instance is enough to explain the 
traces of Indian influence in the thought of Socrates. 

Plato (427-347 B.C.), a disciple of Socrates and a 
great admirer of the Pythagorean School, is no less in- 
debted to India. Plato was out on a cultural tour in the 
countries of Asia. It is said he visited Persia and there is 
a view that he was also in India for some time. His ideas 
of the bondage of soul to matter and its liberation there- 
from, as also his doctrine of reincarnation are distinctly 
Sankhyan. Says Hopkins: “Plato is full of Sankhyan 
thought worked out Idv him but taken from Pythagoras.” 
His use of the simile of the charioteer and the horses re- 
minds us of the comparison in the Katha Upanishad “of 
the body with a car, the soul with the charioteer, the 
senses with the horses, and the mind with the reins.” Ur-, 
wick believes that almost all of what Plato said in his 
Republic is only a restatement of Indian ideas. Plato’s 
^division of the ideal polity into Guardians, Auxiliaries 
and Craftsmen is nothing but the Hindu caste system in 
another garb. The simile of the Cave with which the sev- 
enth book of the Republic opens, reminds us of the 
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Vedantic doctrine of Maya or Illusion. The Orphic leg- 
end that the Universe was formed in the body of Zeus,^ 
after he had swallowed Phanes, the offspring of the great 
'World Egg/ resembles almost exactly the story in the 
tenth book of the Code of Manu of how the Supreme 
Soul produced by a thought a Golden Egg ( Brahmanda ) 
from which he was bom as Brahma. These similarities, 
says Rawlinson, are too close to be accidental. Max Mul- 
ler says that the similarity between Plato’s language and 
that of the Upanishads is sometimes startling. From the 
foregoing outlines we may conclude with Garbe that the 
historical possibility of the Grecian world of thought 
being influenced by India through the medium of Persia 
must unquestionably be granted, and with it the possibil- 
ity of the above-mentioned ideas (of the Sankhya and 
Vedanta Philosophy) being transferred from India to 
Greece. 

Alexandria under the Ptolemies towards the close of 
the third century B.C. was a far-famed scat of culture 
and learning. The evidences which will be enumerated 
below will show that the Brahmins and the Buddhists, 
who represented Indian culture in the great intellectual 
fellowship of Alexandria, contributed not inconsiderably 
to the growth and evolution of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism. Gnos- 
ticism has been acknowledged to be a combination of 
oriental thought and certain Christian doctrines. Pliny 
admits in his Natural History that a large number of 
Buddhists were resident in Syria, Palestine and Egypt, 
and tliat the Gnostic School of thought of Alexandria 
owed not a little to the Buddhistic conceptions of man 
and Nature. The Gnostic idea of the plurality of heavens 
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and spiritual worlds reflects the theory of innumerable 
gods or Bodhisattvas propounded by the Mahayana 
School of Buddhism which “undoubtedly exerted con- 
siderable influence upon the intellectual life of Alexan- 
dria.” Fred. Chr. Baiir says that the classification of men 
into three classes, according to a section of Gnostics, 
must have been derived from the Sankliya idea of the 
three gun as. 

Philo (first century B.C.), an Alexandrian philosopher, 
who knew of Indian Gymnoso phists, set forth the theory 
of Logos which passed into Christianity (in the Gospel 
of St. John) and resembles the Indian conception of Vak 
(Word) which is personified in the Rig Veda as a divine 
power. The Indian ele'ment in the thought of Ammo- 
nius Saccas (circa 200 A.D.), another Alexandrian phi- 
losopher, is traced to his contact with missionaries from 
distant countries including India. Ammonius was a high- 
souled thinker and led an austere life. Plotinus, the chief 
exponent of Neo-Platonism, received from him the inspi- 
ration to study “the wisdom particularly cultivated by 
the Indian sages.” Erdmann says that Plotinus had a de- 
sire to visit India, but no mention is found in the frag- 
mentary account of his life whether he was able to fulfil 
it or not. But, thinks the same authority, there can be no 
doubt that he was deeply imbued with Indian mystical 
thought, particularly of the Vedanta School. It is said 
that he practised Indian methods of self-discipline and, 
lilce his master Ammonius, led a strict ascetic life and was 
almost always absorbed in meditation which would 
sometimes deepen into a spiritual trance or, to use an 
Indian term, a state of Samadhi. At the time of his death, 
he said like a Hindu Yogi: “Now I seek to lead back the 
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self vdthin me to the All-Self/^ Plotinus looks upon the 
W'orld as “an outflow, a diffusion of the Divine,” echoing 
thereby the Vedic view of the desire of the One to be 
Many expressed through the divine utterance “ekofuim 
bahu syamr His idea of God as the One, “the good, 
the pure thought, the pure actuality,” corresponds with 
the Sachchidananda connotation of Brahman in the 
Upanishads. Plotonus’ words “We say what He is not, 
we cannot say what he is” seem to be a mere repetition 
of the famous expression of the Upanishad, neti, neti, 
(He is not this, not this). Plotinus declares that all 
worldly things are vain and void of value, and that man’s 
chief duty lies in freeing himself from the snare of illu- 
sion under which he sees reality in the world of phenom- 
enon, and this he can do only by deep meditation, which 
will lead him to “an ecstatic perception of God.” This is 
nothing but a restatement of the doctrine of Maya and 
the Yoga philosophy of the Vedanta. The influence of the 
Sankhya thought upon Plotinus is traced by Garbe in the 
explanation Plotinus gave of how the world happens to 
be in the bondage of matter and so of sorrow and suf- 
fering, and of how the world could be redeemed and 
brought to a “state of absolute cessation of pain,” which 
also is an echo of the Buddhistic view of Nirvana. It is 
not possible, Garbe thinks, to question the Indian influ- 
ence on the thought of Plotinus. And it is needless to re- 
peat what an enormous debt Western thought owes to 
Neo-Platonisrn, first evolved by Plotinus. 

Porphyry (232-304 A.D.), the most distinguished 
disciple of Plotinus, followed Indian thought more 
closely than his master. He was fortunate in having a 
personal acquaintance with the ideas of Indian Philoso- 
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phy through an access he got to an important treatise 
on India by Bardesanes, the noted Babylonian Gnostic 
teacher of the early third century A.D., "who acquired 
authentic information about India from the Indian am- 
bassadors who were sent to the court of Emperor An- 
toninus Pius.” An important passage from this work, 
copied by Porphyry and still preserved, reveals a very 
intimate knowledge of the Brahmins and the Buddhists, 
their discipline and their mode of life. He describes, in 
accurate detail, the life in a Buddhist monastery, and a 
visit to a cave temple in western India, containing an 
androgynous image of the god Shiva. Porphyry devel- 
oped on some scientific lines the Sankhya doctrines of 
the contrast between the spiritual and the material world. 
But his strong insistence on abstention from animal 
slaughter and his denunciation of sacrifice for religious 
merit indicate the Buddhistic bias of his mental make-up. 

Buddhism was a great force in the expansion of Indian 
culture. The name of the Buddha "reached Bactria dur- 
ing the first century after his passing away”; and the 
presence of Buddhists in Bactria in the first century B.C., 
says Max Muller, is attested by several authorities: Mac- 
kenzie has shown in his book Buddhism in Pre-Christian 
Britain that Buddliism was prevalent in Britain in pre- 
Christian times. The ideal of niaitri, universal brother- 
hood, inculcated in Buddhism, inspired Ashoka, "the first 
internationalist of history,” to send out goodwill missions 
to Syria, Egypt, Gyrene, Macedonia and Epirus embrac- 
ing the three continents Asia, Africa and Europe, besides 
Ceylon and other parts of Insulindia and Indonesia. 
Many of these missionaries settled in those countries and 
formed large and influential Buddhist communities. 
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Ashoka’s is indeed a unique figure in history. There has 
never been a monarch who loved not only his own sub- 
jects but also the whole of mankind so sincerely as this 
Maurya emperor of India. His unexampled concern for 
the spiritual welfare of humanity marks him out as one 
of the greatest benefactors of the human race, an earliest 
and most notable builder of the cultural empire of India. 
Ashoka proclaimed the Indian ideal of world-peace and 
world-fellowship when he said that all men were his 
children and that tlie true conquest lay not in the way of 
the sword but in the conquest of mens hearts by the law 
of the Dharma. 

Buddhism was well known to Clement of Alexandria 
in the second and third centuries A.D. He repeatedly re- 
fers to the presence of the Buddhists in Alexandria, and 
declares that “the Greeks stole their philosophy from the 
barbarians.” He is the first Greek to mention the Buddha 
by name. The Therapeutaes of Alexandria and the Es- 
senes of Palestine, who were so well known to the Greek 
world, were in fact communities of Buddhist Bhikkus, 
practising Buddhist rites, preaching Buddhist doctrines 
and spreading the teachings of Gautama Buddha in the 
West. The word Therapeutae is only a Greek variation 
of the Pali word Theraputra, meaning son of the Buddha. 
The Christian historian Mahaffy says: “These Buddhist 
missionaries were the forerunners of the Christ.” Phi- 
losophers like Schelling and Schopenhauer, and Christian 
thinkers hke Dean Mansel and D. Millman admit that 
the Essenes and the Therapeutaes arose through the in- 
fluence of Buddhist missionaries who had come from 
India particularly during the reign of Ashoka. 

There is plenty of evidence to show the influence of 
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Buddhism on the development of the Christian faith. The 
^parable style of the Bible is held to be an echo of the 
story-telling method of the Buddhist Jatakas, and that, 
says Vincent Smith, “some orthodox forms of Christian 
teaching owe some dobt to the lessons of Gautama.” 
Wintemitz believes tha t “in the combination of the Jew- 
ish and the Greek ideas on which the teachings of the 
Christian Cospels are based, there was also a small ad- 
mixture of Buddhist thoughts and legends. Some un- 
doubted borrowings from the Buddhist religious litera- 
ture are also found in the Apocryphal Gospels.” The 
strong insistence of tb.e orthodox form of Christianity on 
the observance of rituals, penance, celibacy and other 
rigid austerities is said to have been imbibed from Bud- 
dhism. Tlic Gospel Story of the Bible bears sticking re- 
semblance to the account of the Buddha’s life given in 
such Buddhist works as the Lalita Vistara, which de- 
scribe the Buddha’s miraculous conception and birth, 
the star over his birthplace, tlic prophecy of the aged 
Asita, the temptation by Mara and the twelve disciples. 
But points of similarity between the Buddhist and the 
Christian parables are even more startling. Discussing 
the coincidence of tho Jataka story of the pious disciple 
walking on the water with the similar story in the Gos- 
pels, Max Muller remarks that it can only be accounted 
for by some historical contact and transference, and the 
Jatakas are centuries older than tlie Gospels. The story 
of the Prodigal Son is found almost in the same form in 
‘^ihe Buddhist work, the Saddliarmna Pundarika. Another 
fact which confinns tb e possibility of Indian influence on 
Christianity was rev^ialed years ago in a book called 
The Unknown Life of Jesus Christ, translated from a 
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manuscript discovered in a monastery of Tibet by the 
Russian explorer, Lutovitch. The book fills up tlie gap 
of the Christ's absence from Jerusalem for twelve years 
by describing his itinerary in northern India during tliat 
period when he visited India's well-known cities and 
centres of learning and her great saints and scholars. 

There is evidence that Indian iaitlis and philosophies 
flourished in Asia Minor in pre-Christian times. We learn 
from the Syrian writer Zenob that the worship of the 
Hindu deity Krishna was prevalent in Armenia at least in 
the second and third centuries before the Christian era. 
Temples dedicated to Krishna and containing big images 
were set up near the lake Van. These were later destroyed 
by the early Christians. Zenob says that early in the fourth 
century A.D. there were in Armenia about five thousand 
followers of the Krishna-cult. 

The fact is there that the Syrian countries which formed 
part, first of the Persian and later of the Graeco-Roma 
world for nearly five centuries before the Christian era, 
were long exposed to Indian influence. They had intimate 
contact particularly with the Bhagavata (the worship of 
the Hindu Godhead Vishnu of whom Krishna represents 
an aspect) religion and Buddhism. There is a view that 
this impact of India upon Israel had much to do with the 
rise and growth of Christianity and that it was one of the 
reasons why Judaism became hostile, and remained so 
ever afterwards, to the new faith as something outlandish. 

It is said that fables had their origin in the East. And 
India had always a rich stock of them, which spread 
to distant lands through sailors and merchants, round 
camp-fires on long caravan journeys. Like her thought, 
her fables too have influenced those of Europe. The Fan- 
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chatantra and the Hitopadesha are among the oldest folk 
stories, which are woven into the fabric of European lit- 
erature, the former having been translated into all the 
principal languages of the world, ancient and modem, 
including Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Italian, Russian, English, Spanish, 
Swedish, Dutch and even Icelandic. With the exception 
of the Bible, there is probably no work which has been 
translated into so many languages as the Panchatantra. 
Arthur Ryder claimed that this work contains the most 
widely known stories in the world. “If it were further 
declared tliat the Panchatantra is the best collection of 
stories in the world, the assertion could hardly be dis- 
proved.” These stories reached Asia Minor as far back as 
the sixth century B.C., and were translated into Greek by 
Aesop who lived in the court of Croesus of Lydia. Some of 
them appear in Herodotus. A Latin version of them is 
ascribed to Phaedrus in the time of Tiberius and another 
Greek version to Babrius of Alexandria about 200 A.D. 
The famous Indian story Shuka Saptati reached Europe 
in Persian form in the tenth century, as also the Arabian 
Nights which contains many Indian references, and the 
story of Sindbad the Sailor which is of Hindu origin. La 
Fontaine made use of the fables of the ‘Indian Sage Pil- 
pay’ which name is believed to be a corruption of Vidya- 
pat or Vidyapati. 

That these stories of India form a substantial element 
in those of Europe is obvious. A few examples are given 
below. The animals and birds such as the lion, the jackal, 
the elephant and the peacock, which figure prominently 
in them, are mostly Indian ones. In the European ver- 
sions the jackal becomes the fox. The well-known Welsh 
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story of Llewellyn and Gebert is a direct adaptation from 
the Panchatantra story of the Mongoose and the Cobra 
with this variation that the dog and the wolf in the for- 
mer become mongoose and cobra in the latter. Many 
Indian fables are found in La Fontaine’s famous work 
in French. Sir Thomas North adopted them in English 
and they are utilised by Shakespeare in a modified form 
in his plays. La Fontaine’s fable of the milk-girl building 
'castles in the air’ echoes the Indian story of the Brahmin 
Beggar. India is held to be the source of numerous fairy- 
tales in Grimm or Hans Anderson, including the Magic 
Mirror, the Seven-leagued Boots, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
and the Purse of Fortunatus, many of which are found 
in the Gesta Romanorum, the Decameron, and Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Talcs, The origin of the Pardoner’s Tale is 
traced to the Vedabbha Jataka, A most striking example 
of the migration of a tale is furnished by the famous his- 
tory of Barlaam and Josaphat, in which the Christian 
prince Josaphat, deeply moved by certain distressing 
conditions of life, renounces the world and becomes an 
ascetic. It was written in Greek by John of Damascus a i 
the eighth century A.D. and was translated into Arabic 
during the time of Caliph Al-Mansur, and later, from 
Arabic into European languages. It has now been shown 
that Josaphat is no other than Bodhisat or Bodhisattva, 
and the story is that of Gautama Buddha’s Great Renun- 
ciation, as told in the Lalita Vistara, The Buddhist Jataka 
story of the "Three Caskets” is also woven into the story 
of Josaphat, which was borrowed by Shakespeare for use 
In his Merchant of Venice, 

Not only in the realms of thought and literature, but 
also in those of the exact sciences, India’s influence on 
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the West in early days was no less remarkable. The so- 
called ‘Arabic’ numerals and the decimal system were 
first developed in India and were transmitted to Europe 
through the Arabs. “India hit on the brilliant idea of a 
place- value system for numerals in contrast to the clumsy 
Greek and Roman methods of counting — inventions ea- 
gerly taken over by the Arabs and later passed along 
to Europe.” “Zero, the most modest and the most valu- 
able of all numerals, is one of the subtle gifts of India 
to mankind.” Algebra had its origin in India and came to 
Western Europe through the Arabs. Geometry was de- 
veloped in India as early as in the Vedic age when the 
construction of sacrificial altars required its psychologi- 
cal application. Anatomy, Physiology and other branches 
of medical science were also highly developed by the 
fPndus. Dr. Royle has shown that Hippocrates, the fa- 
ther of Western medicine, borrowed his Materia Medica 
from India. In the time of Alexander, says Garrison, 
“Hindu physicians and surgeons enjoyed a well-deserved 
reputation for superior knowledge and skill,” and even 
Aristotle is belie\’cd by some authorities to have been 
indebted to them. 

The science of music was systematised in India many 
centuries before it could be called a science in other 
countries. Wagner is said to have got familiar with Hindu 
music through Latin translations and is indebted to it for 
his principal idea or “leading motive.” It is not possible 
within the brief scope of this article to give details of the 
sources with their relative references through which In- 
dian ideas on so many branches of human knowledge 
reached the shores of the Mediterranean in the early days 
of history. But the Western authorities, quoted above, 
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suffice to show that in every country with which she came 
into contact, India left the indelible stamp of her indi- 
viduality. 

Time was when India not only achieved great things, 
nay the greatest, both in the inner and outer fields of 
her activity, but the exalting sublimities of her culture 
and thought have been for ages the perennial source of 
inspiration to many a people for all their strivings after 
a high degree of refined existence. 

There can indeed be no better acknowledgement of 
Europe’s debt to India than the following words of Wfil 
Durant, the eminent American thinker; “India was the 
motherland of our race, and Sanskrit the mother of 
Europe’s languages; she was the mother of our phi- 
losophy; mother, through the Arabs, of much of our 
mathematics; mother, through the Buddha, of the ideals 
embodied in Christianity; mother, through the village 
community, of self-government and democracy. Mother 
India is in many ways the mother of us all.” 

II 

Coming nearer home we find that almost the whole 
of the mental soil of Asia was watered and fertilised by 
the streams of religious and cultural ideas that flowed 
from India for an unbroken period of nearly two thou- 
sand years. Says Aurel Stein: “The vast extent of In- 
dian cultural influences, from Central Asia in the north to 
tropical Indonesia in the south, and from the border- 
lands of Persia to China and Japan, has shown that an- 
cient India was the radiating centre of a civilisation 
which by its religious thought, its art and literature was 
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destined to leave its deep mark on the races wholly di- 
verse and scattered over the greater part of Asia.” Alfred 
C. Lyall in his paper on Natural Religion in India says: 
'‘As from some high ridge or plateau the rivers rise and 
mn down into distant lands, so from India there has been 
a large outflow of religious ideas over Asia. It has, of 
course, been the fountain-head of Buddhism, which has 
flooded, as I have said, all eastern Asia; while I believe 
that the influence of Indian theosophy spread at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era as far as Alexandria and An- 
tioch. I am told that it profoundly affected the ancient 
religion of Persia; and it may be traceable later in the 
mysticism of the Persian Suhs. The religious thought of 
India has thus radiated out east and west across the Asi- 
atic Continent.” 

Before we begin our survey of India's cultural empire 
in her mother continent, w^e may digress for a moment 
to trace briefly the spread of Indian ideas in pre-historic 
times. The extensive maritime activities of India in the 
ancient world brought her into contact with many coun- 
tries, such as Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Judea and pre- 
historic America. Evidences are not rare which show that 
India had cultural intercourse with almost all of these 
countries. Inspiration from India is traced in the Egyp- 
tians' apotheosis of the forces behind natural phenomena, 
particularly of the solar deities of whom Ilorus is said to 
be a variation of Suryas, the Sanskrit word for the sun. 
Their god Osiris and his consort Isis are believed to be 
^Adapted from the Vedic gods Ishvara and Ishi. The an- 
cient Egyptians had a caste system ‘similar to that of 
India.' In the Puranas of the Hindus Egypt is mentioned 
as Mishra-desha (a country of mixed people, so called 
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because people from different countries used in those 
days to gather there for cultural and commercial pur- 
poses), from which is derived its present Indian name 
Mishar. Herodotus wrote that some of the customs ol 
the Egyptians were essentially Aryan. The discovery b) 
Sir Flinders Petrie of statues and other Indian relics a1 
Memphis, tlie ancient capital of Egypt, led that famous 
British Egyptlogist to believe in the existence of an In- 
dian colony in ancient Egypt about 500 B.C. Madame 
Blavatsky in her book ‘"The Secret Doctrine” says: “IJ 
Egypt furnished Greece with her civilisation and the lat- 
ter bequeathed hers to Pioine, Egypt herself in earlici 
antiquity received her laws, her social institutions, hei 
arts and her sciences, from India. Similarly the Baby- 
lonian civilisation was neither born nor developed in thal 
country. It was imported from India and the importers 
were Brahminical Hindus.” 

It was the Babylonians who gave the name Sindht 
to the Muslin because of its being manufactured by the 
Aryans of Sapta-Sindliu at ‘an amazingly early period. 
The story of Mann’s flood, and other legends and reli- 
gious traditions of India were current in ai 'ient Babylor 
and Assyria. The Vedic influence is traced in the Baby- 
lonian theory of creation. The science of Astronomy ir 
which the Babylonians excelled was a gift from the Ary- 
anised Dravidians of Iridia. The figure Arui, the highesi 
god of the Assyrians, is said to be a symbol of Brahmar 
of the Vedanta. The term Asura, deciphered in some 
Assyrian inscriptions, is believed by some scholars to be 
the Asura of the Vedas. There is also a view that the 
Assyrians migrated from India. Sayace and Haddocl 
trace the origin of Sumerian culture to the culture of the 
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Indus valley in India. The old Testament refers to a peo- 
^ple “who journeyed from the East and came into the 
plain of Shinar (lower Mesopotamia).” Hall says: “The 
Sumerians were decidedly Indian in type. They bear 
most resemblance to the Dravidian ethnic type, so far as 
we can judge from their monuments. They were very like 
the South Indian Hindus of the Dckkan. And it is by no 
means improbable that the Sumerians were an Indian 
race.” Dr. A. L. Waddel in his book Indo-Summerian Seals 
Deciphered maintains that the Summerians were Aryans 
and that their names can be identified in the Vedas and 
the Puranas. Antiquities and monuments unearthed in 
Siimmeria are bcliev^ed by him to be associated with Vedic 
kings and priests. The striking similarity between the cen- 
tral story of the Yahvist sections of the Pentateuch, Joshua 
and Samuel, and the Kurukshetra War of the Mahabha- 
rata has led some scholars to opine that the Semites of 
Judea were influenced by the Aryans of India. 

Traces of Indian culture in pre-historic America lend 
"^support to the view that the word patala (antipodes) in 
the Hindu Puranas signifies America. Plumboldt says 
that Plindu customs and manners were prevalent in 
America when the Europeans first founded colonies 
there. An icon discovered in Mexico shows that the 
Hindu god Ganesha was worshipped there. The art of 
Maya ci\'ilisalion resembles in many respects some South 
Indian carvings. Temples in Mexico are modelled on 
those of South India. There is a striking similarity be- 
Kveen the life led by the people in Mexico and that led 
by the people in India. The people of India had the ci- 
pher long before the Maya people whose extreme em- 
phasis on the Zero, says Elliot Smith, “acquires a special 
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significance as further corroboration of America’s debt 
to India/’ A sculptured representation of a typical ele- 
phant at Copan in Central America is held to be a rep- 
resentation of Indian elephant with Indian embellish- 
ments and additions of a symbolic import. Sir William 
Jones says that the ancient Peruvians of South America 
claimed descent from a solar generation and were wor- 
shippers of the Sun-God. The greatest of their festivals 
was called Rama-Sitoa. The ancestors of the Peruvians, 
says Pococke, were connected with the Indians. No won- 
der that the story of the Ramayana should be current 
among the Peruvians. The poetry of Peru bears the im- 
print of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata on each 
page. Ambassador Miles Poindexter of the United States 
who spent several years in Peru and made personal in- 
vestigations from the descendants of the Inca rulers says 
that the founders of the Inca dynasty of South America 
were four “Ayar” (having phonological connection with 
Arya) Brahmins. The Incas observed the caste-system 
and performed the sacred thread rite more or less cx^ 
actly as it is performed by the Brahmins of India. The 
language of Peru has more than a thousand Sanskrit 
roots. Peruvian music is based on Hindu nmsic. Chanian- 
lal in his book Hindu America says: “The belief of these 
Americans in the four Hindu Yugas (epochs), their 
Gurukula scheme of education, PancJiayat system, wor- 
ship of Indra, Ganesha and other Hindu gods, practice 
of Hindu religious dances, and child-birth, marriage 
and death ceremonials including Sati, prove beyond 
doubt that the Hindus were the first to discover Amer- 

. y> 

ica. 

Influences of Vedic culture have been traced in Boghaz 
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Keui in Cappadocia where excavations have brought to 
^Ight inscribed tablets recording a treaty concluded in 
the fourteenth century B.C. between two belligerent 
tribes known as the Hittites and the Mittanis in terms of 
their respective customs which included, as the inscrip- 
tions say, the invocation of the Vedic gods Mitra, Vanina, 
Indra and the Nasatyas (the twin Ashvins) for their 
blessings. From Tel-el-Amarna letters we know that 
between the years 1470 B.C. and 1400 B.C. there reigned 
in Mittani four kings whose names were Artatana, Arta- 
Vuma, Sutarna and Dasharatta, the last named must 
have been derived from the Sanskrit word Dasharatha. 
The other names also bear close resemblance to San- 
skirt. Tliese inscriptions show that Indian ideas pene- 
trated the upper valley of the Euphrates in those early 
days. Before the rise of Islam, there lived in Arabia many 
Hindus, mostly Brahmins, who settled there observing 
Hindu religious customs including the worship of Shiva 
as Makkesha from which the name of Mecca is said to 
'^iiave been derived. The famous astronomer Yavana- 
charya was born of one such Brahmin family. It was 
from these Brahmins that the Arabs learnt the science of 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Algebra and Decimal notation, 
which, as we have already said, were first developed in 
India. 

Artistic treasures and manuscript materials that have 
yielded to the spade of the archeologist in various parts 
^4 Central Asia, at Bamiyan, Bactria, Khotan, Miran, 
^viichcr, Turfan and Tun-huang, reveal the vastness of 
Indian influence in those regions. The manuscript re- 
mains of Turkestan have brought to light a formidable 
mass of Buddhist literature. It is now a fact of history 
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tliat a large number of Indians migrated from the Pun- 
jab and Kashmir and settled in the basin of the Tarim 
and built up a series of cities, studying and interpreting 
Buddhist culture for several centuries from about the 
second century of the present era. Relics of numerous 
stupas, monasteries and xnharas have bec^n found in Kho- 
tan and its surrounding regions. It is said that Khotan 
derived its name from the Sanskrit word Go-cluna mean- 
ing gift of cows, which seems to suggest its connection 
with Brahmiiiical culture. A saint of Kashmir named 
Virochana introduced Buddhism in Khotan which grew 
into an important centre of learning. Gotami-Vihara, 
the famous University of Mahayana studies, attracted 
scholars from different parts of Asia. Buddha-Sena, its 
Chancellor, came from India. Sanskrit and Prakrit which 
was then the current language of North-West India, were 
in use in those distant outposts of Indian culture. The 
Gupta and the Kharosthi were generally the prevalent 
scripts in most of those regions. Ilie influence of Ajanta 
is traced in the frescoes of the grottos thcTe, but tht* 
sculpture and architecture, though derived from original 
Indian sources, are expressed in local m(‘dia. Some of 
the frescoes describe Jataka stories, and a number of 
palm-leaf manuscripts gi\c the dramas of Ash\aghosha 
in the script of the Kushana period of Indian history. 
Another manuscript gi\es the whole of the Dhamma- 
pada in Prakrit. Central Asia was verily a stronghold of 
Indian culture, and therefore an important part of India’s 
cultural empire. 

India’s cultural intercourse with China is an event of 
outstanding importance in the history of Asian culture. 
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as also in that of the expansion of Indian ideas in the 
East. Tlie Menu Samhita mentions the Chinese as mixed 
Kshatriyas, and the Mahabharata calls them allies of king 
Bhagadatta of Assam who fought against the Pandavs 
in the Kurukshetra War. The Shaktimangala Tantra re- 
fers to Maha-China as belonging to Batha-Kranta, one of 
the divisions of greater India. There is a view that China 
was a centre of Tantrik culture and that the idea of the 
Universal Mother in Taoism is an echo of it. But re- 
corded history assigns the commencement of India’s con- 
tact with China to the year 60 A.D. in which the Chinese 
Emperor Ming-ti saw a vision of the Buddha and sent a 
delegation to India to collect information about Bud- 
dhism. Since then China began to be visited by scholars 
and missionaries from India, and India, by devout pil- 
grims and religious seekers from China, with the result 
that these two oldest peoples of history became united 
by a deep bond of cultural friendship. 

It is interesting that the earliest missionaries of Indian 
culture to China were, many of them, monks of mixed 
race-origin, having connections with the nomad tribes 
of Central Asia, particularly the Scythians and the Yue- 
Chi. Indian culture had already struck deep root among 
these tribes even before it reached China in the historical 
period. The first Indian scholars to arrive in China were 
Kasyapa Matanga and Dharmaraksha of Scylho-Indian 
parentage. And the first Buddhist monastery in China 
was the one built in their honour. It bceame the most 
important centre of Sino-Indian cultural collaboration 
for more than three centuries. With the spread of Bud- 
dhism in China other centres were soon established in 
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different parts of the country, in all of which the main 
work done was the study of Indian texts and their trans- 
lation into Chinese. 

Kashmir, then a renowned seat of Sanskrit learning 
and Buddhist studies, supplied the bulk of Indian schol- 
ars who in the earlier period took a leading part in the 
dissemination of Indian culture in China. Madhya- 
desha and Gandhara were not without their share in this 
noble mission. The four centuries of T’ang reign in China 
was the most glorious period of Sino-Tndian cultural fel- 
lowship, during which Buddhism was in a most flourish- 
ing condition in China. There were tliousands of Indian 
merchants, monks and scholars in the metropolitan cities 
of China. Many eminent scholars of the Nalanda Univer- 
sity were working in China during this period, and the 
result of their work is found in tlie Chinese Buddhist 
Canon which contains thousands of volumes of trans- 
lations of Indian texts whose originals were lost in India 
owing to the depredations ol Muhammc'dan iconoclasts 
who destroyed hundreds of Buddhist scats of learning 
in northern India, including the world-famous Nalanda 
University. India now looks to China for a recovery of 
those vast litcraiy treasures of her past. In fact, the work 
has been already started in Visva-Bharati — the cele- 
brated institution embodying Tagore's \ ision of cultural 
fellowship — under the direction of the eminent Chinese 
savant Tan Yun-Shan. 

Indian influence in China is not confined to the sphere 
of religion alone. It is evident also in her arts and crafts, 
in her music and sciences. Inspiration from India is ob- 
vious in the stone sculptures and bas-reliefs of the Han 
period before which the art of China was generally in 
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bronze, wood and jade. The Tun-huang and Yun-kang 
grottos contain superb relics of Buddhist sculptures, 
which reflect direct influence from India. The pagoda 
type of temples, so much in vogue in China, is regarded 
by some scliolars as of Indian origin. One type of such 
storied structures was in fact known in China as well as 
in Japan as ‘‘Indian style of arcliitecture.” The old paint- 
ings in the caves called Tzu-lisia Tung near Nanking and 
in the famous Pagoda in Kai-fong depict figures looking 
like and dressed exactly as Bengali Brahmins. The paint- 
ings in them of religious musical gatherings resemble in 
every way the figures of tlie Sankirtan singers of Bengal. 
The eminent artist, Nandalal Bose, who visited these 
temples, is of opinion that these pictures are without 
doubt those of Bengalis. Inscriptions, including those of 
Tantrik nianiras in Bengali letters in a teihple in Peking 
called Wu Ta-ssu (that is, roofed by a group of five 
spires), which is built in the famous Pancharatna (five 
jewels, i.c., five spires) style of Bengal, show the influ- 
ence of Bengal in China. The nobles of ancient China 
were great patrons of Indian music, and especially of 
the stringed instruments and certain modes of dancing, 
which had been adopted by the Chinese. The study of 
Indian astronomy and mathematics was encouraged i:i 
China. A Tang emperor appointed several Indian as- 
troncmers to work in the Imperial Astronomical Bureau 
and help in the preparation of new oflicial calendars. 
Indian arithmetical rules were translated into Chinese, 
b^as also books on Indian medicine. Many Indian drugs 
found place in the Chinese pharmacopoeia. The Chinese 
speak of children’s dolls, and sometimes the children 
themselves, as little hodhisattvas (hsia pusa), tlie previ- 
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ous incarnations of the Buddha. An Empress Dowager of 
China was addressed as “Old Buddha.” The Buddhist 
Goddess of Mercy and the smiling Buddha are house- 
hold words in China. Dr. Tan says that in the culture 
of China a deep permeation of Indian ideas is unmistak- 
able. 

From China Korea received her initiation in Bud- 
dhism about the middle of the fourth century. In Silla, 
an ancient city of Korea, decorations in purely Indian 
style can be seen today on a temple, erected by a king to 
commemorate an Indian priest who lived there and was 
described as black — probably a Dra\'idian Indian. Grad- 
ually Buddhist culture deepened in the soil and became 
in course of time the national culture of Korea. 

Japan was blessed with the light of Buddhism, but not 
by India direct. In 538 A.D. Korea made the first official 
presentation of a gilt-statue of the Buddha and some 
beautiful banners and sacred tc*xts to the Japanese Court 
as a token of her homage and friendship. The message 
that accompanied the gift runs as follows: “Buddha 
Dhanna, the most excellent of all law's, wdiich brings im- 
measurable bc'iiefit to all its believers, has bc‘en accepted 
in all lands lying between India and Korea.” With the 
introduction of Buddhism, Japan felt the impulse of a 
new life, of w'hich a distinct reorientation of her arts and 
letters was the immediate outcome. So deep w^as the 
influence of this new cult on Japan that the Emperor 
Shomu of the eighth century took pride in calling him- 
self “the slave of the Buddhist Trinity” and erected a 
colossal figure of the Buddha at Nara, the largest cast- 
bronze statue in the world. The fresco paintings of the 
same period on the walls of a temple at Iloriyuzi fol- 
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lowed almost faithfully the technique and convention of 
Ajanta. The ancient ‘Bugaku’ or dance-music of Japan 
has been characterised as a combination of Chinese and 
Indian styles. Tlie most favourite Japanese musical in- 
strument called ‘Biwa’ is said to have been derived from 
the Indian Veena. Traces of the influence in Japan of 
Hindu religion could be found in tlie artistic figurations 
of Hindu gods and goddesses as Maheshwara, Kali and 
Saraswati which were brought to tliat country by the 
Brahmins who were invited by Japan when later she had 
direct intercourse with India. 

About the middle of the fifth century, the marriage of 
a Tibetan king with a Nepalese princess who brought 
her Hindu gods and sometime later, with a daughter 
of the T’ang emperor who brought her Buddhist deities, 
heralded the dawn of Indian influence in Tibet, where 
with the progress of religion there was a marked rise of 
art in paintings and bronzes which kept to the traditions 
of Indian art. History records in glowing terms how re- 
gardless of his poor health Shrijnan Dipankar, the em- 
inent Buddhist sa\'ant and saint of Bengal and Chan- 
cellor of the University of Vikramshlla, undertook the 
perilous journey to Tibet at the request of its king and 
founded there a School of Tantrik Buddhism. Even today 
in many monasteries of Tibet, Dipankar is worshipped 
as next to the Buddha. But Dipankar had been preceded 
by other Indian scholars among whom may be men- 
tioned Shantarakshita and Padmasambhava, who to- 
gether visited Tibet in the eighth century and helped in 
spreading the doctrines of Buddhism there. 

Tradition has it that in the fourth century B.C. Vijaya- 
singha, an enterprising prince of Bengal, sailed over the 
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rough waters of the Bay and built up a colony in Ceylon 
whose old name Singhal is derived from his name. Lin- 
guistic and other cultural affinities that still exist between 
the present Bengalees and the Sinhalese point to this 
ancient bond. India’s political and cultural relations with 
Ceylon are attested by the Pali chronicles of Ceylon to 
whom tlie world is indebted for much of the literature 
on Hinayana Buddhism. Even to this day Ceylon con- 
tinues to be a scat of Buddhist learning. In the third 
century B.C. Buddhism was carried to Ceylon by Ma- 
hendra, a younger brother of Ash oka. The famous Bud- 
dhist apostle Buddhaghosha, called the Shankaracharya 
of Buddhism, went to Ceylon about the middle of the 
fifth century and there edited some ver}^ important Bud- 
dhist texts of the Hinayana School, and prepared learned 
commentaries on them, which are hc'ld as authoritative 
interpretations of the Buddhist Faith. Indian influence 
on the art of Ceylon is clearly discernible in the statues 
of the Buddha in such old centres of culture as Sigiriya, 
Anuradhapura, and Polonnaruwa; the last named has 
also a series of Hindu temples built in the Chola style at 
the time of the Chola occupation in the early part of the 
eleventh century. The frescoes of Sigiriya, executed dur- 
ing the reign of Kasyapa I towards the close of the fifth 
century, bear striking resemblance to those of Ajanta and 
Bagh. 

It is now generally accepted that there were Hindu 
settlements in Burma in the first ccntuiy A.D., though 
legendary accounts go back to a much earlier period.^ 
when emigration from India to Burma had first taken 
place. Literary and archaeological evidences prove be- 
yond doubt that the entire culture and civilisation of 
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Burma was of Indian origin. According to the Ceylonese 
^uddhist tradition, Ashoka's missionaries visited Suvar- 
nabhumi, lower Bmma. In the third century A.D. Cen- 
tral Burma had a Buddhist population of 100,000 fam- 
ilies including several thousand monks. The Hindu 
colonisation however had begun much earlier. Written 
records explored in Promo, Pegu, Thaton and Pagan 
co\^ering a period from the third to the tenth century 
A.D. show that the languages and literatures of Sanskrit 
and Pali and the various cults, both Brahminical and 
buddhistic, were most popular in those regions during 
that period. There were many sects belonging to Shaiv- 
ism and Vaishnavism, as well as to the Hinayana and 
Mahayana Schools of Buddhism. Prome was then known 
by its Hindu name Shrikshetra. The colonists who set- 
tled in the deltaic regions of Burma had most of them 
gone from Kalinga or Andhra. A prince of Benares 
founded his kingdom in Arakan whose ancient Indian 
name was Vaishali. Many kings of Burma re-christened 
fheir dominions after the names of famous Indian cities. 

A vast Pali literature on different aspects of Buddhism, 
its doctrines, monastic discipline and philosophical spec- 
ulations has been found in Burma. A long list of Sanskrit 
v.orks shov/s that knowledge of that language was cul- 
tivated in Burma as far back as the early centuries of the 
present era. The influence of Sanskrit is perceptible in the 
Jkiddhist Dhammasathas (Law) which were based on 
Sanskrit originals, the Dharmashastras of Manu, Narada 
^id Yajnavalkya. The art of Buraria, as expressed in her 
architecture, sculpture and painting, is mostly Indian 
in spirit and workmanship. The Ananda temple in Pegu 
— that finest piece of sacred architecture — was, accord- 
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ing to Diiroiselle, planned and built by Indians. Every- 
thing in it, from Shikhara to basement, as well as the 
numerous stone sculptures found in the corridors and 
terra-cotta plaques adorning its basement and terraces, 
bears the indubitable stamp of Indian genius and crafts- 
manship. 

Cambodia, the ancient Kambuja, was one of the ear- 
liest to receive the culture of India. The name of its river 
Mekong is derix ed from Ma-Ganga, Ma meaning mother, 
an appellation of tlie ri\er Ganga of India. In the first 
century A.D. a Brahmin called Kaiindinya came to 
Kambuja from the Pal lava capital of Kanchi in South 
India, mariied a princess there and was elected king of 
the countr)^ by its people. But the organised Indianisa- 
tion of Kambuja is attributed to ShrutaMirman who ruled 
there in the fifth century. Bilingual inscriptions in Soulh 
Indian (Pallava) script reveal a knowledge of the Vedas, 
the Puranas and the Epics. Kambuja rulers followed 
Kautilya’s Artluisluisira — Hindu Polity — in administering 
the country. Pauraiiik Hinduism was the popular reli'^. 
gion of the people. Shaivism had howex er more adher- 
ents than \^aishnavism or Buddhism. The xvorship of 
Shiva-Vishnu xvas a peculiar feature of the religious 
practices prexalent in Kambuja. A general iorm of the 
Hindu caste system xvas the basis of its social structure. 
Sanskrit language and literature xvere xvidely cultix^a!ed, 
and mention is made in the inscriptions of the Dharma- 
shastras as also of treatises on Hindu science and medi- 
cine. . 

A careful study of the inscriptions of Cambodia brings 
out the fact that the people were gcmerally of a religious 
turn of mind and that in many of them there was an ear- 
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nest endeavour to attain the spiritual end of life. The in- 
^tiinate association between the secular and spiritual heads 
is an interesting characteristic of Kambuja Court-life, re- 
minding one, as it docs, of a similar practice in ancient 
India. In their early life the kings of Kambuja, like those 
of India, had to receive their training under eminent reli- 
gious achartjas. Kambuja had many ashramas, centres of 
learning, which were richly endowed by kings and pre- 
sided over by Brahmin sages. 

The early temples of Kambuja resemble the Gupta 
'^temples of India, though their sculpture is more Gupta 
in style than their architecture. Groslier is of opinion that 
the images and temples of the later period are the work 
of the artists and craftsmen brought by the Indian col- 
onists. The divine expression, especially the smile, of the 
figures suggesting inward illumination or peace of the 
supreme Buddhist beatitude is a remarkable feature of 
Kambuja sculpture. The Brahminical images too are 
marked by the same quality. And do not these images 
tboth Buddhistic and Brahminical reflect the heavenly 
glow of their Indian prototypes? The scenes in the bas- 
reliefs which adorn the temples are almost all of them 
drawn from Indian Epics. The most famous of the monu- 
ments of Kambuja is the Angkor Vat — a wonderful epic 
in stone — ^which was built in the twelfth century by 
king Snryavarinan II. It is a marvellous combination of 
the styles of India’s temple architecture prevailing in the 
north and the south. 

* It was in the first century of the present era that Indian 
ideas began to flow out to Siam and permeate her mental 
soil. Much interest attaches to tlie fact that the predom- 
inant influence which the culture of India exercised all 
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over the country exists even to this day. Temples and 
sculptures both Brahminical and Buddhistic, all built 
in tlie Gupta style, have been found all over the country. 
A Sanskrit inscription of the fourth century along with 
Shaiva and Vaishnavite sculptures are among the finds 
in Mung Si Tep, near Pechabun. Sculptures in bronze 
have also been unearthed in many places. The Bronze 
Buddha image found in Pong Tuk belongs to the Am- 
aravati School of art of tin? second centuiy A.D. The 
sculpture of the Dwaravati period (seventh century) 
is derived from the Gupta art of the Saranath School. 1 
The temple architecture of Siam is a curious blend of 
the Shikhara stvles of the North and South India. The 
two Yunan b('lls of the eleventh century with inscriptions 
in Chinese and Sanskrit are clear evidences of the influ- 
ence of Buddhism. The king of Nan-Chao had the title 
Maharaja and also another Hindu title which means the 
king of the east. The Hindu idea of Mount Meru as the 
centre of the universe is even now a common theme of 
Siamese religious books and paintings. The Ramayana^ 
episodes are illustrated on the walls of the Royal temples 
at Bangkok. The Swing festival of the Hindus in the 
spring season is still extant in Siam with slight local vari- 
ations. 

Champa, the present province of Annam, figures prom- 
inently in the story of India’s cultural expansion. It was 
about the second century A.D. that Indian ideas began 
to enter this region. The dynastic history of its kings is 
full of Hindu names who ruled over the land for centu^v 
ries, but more remarkable is the way in which they 
helped to extend the cultural empire of India in Champa. 
Literary and inscriptional evidences show that the In- 
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clian colonists in Champa tried to build up a society of 
the orthodox Hindu type. The Hindu caste system divid- 
ing the people into four principal castes was there in a 
slightly modified form. As in India, the Kshatriyas were 
sometimes given a superior position in society. The ideals 
of marriage, the relation of husband and wife were dis- 
tiiietly Hindu. The sciti system was also prevalent there. 
The various forms of dance and music in Champa were 
direct borrowings from India. 

Sanskrit language and literature were highly cultivated 
«n Champa and the language of the court was also San- 
skrit. The Sanskrit inscriptions, more than one hundred, 
discovered there, show that books were not only im- 
ported from India but many new ones in Sanskrit were 
also written there. The kings like Bhadravarman, In- 
dia varman and Indravarmadeva were versed in the Ve- 
das and other branches of Sanskrit literature. The great 
kipics of India, the Puranas and the texts of Mahayana 
Buddhism were familiar subjc-cts of study in Champa. 

• Shaivism was among the most popular cults of 
Champa. In fact Shixa as Bhadreshwara was regarded 
for centuiies as a national god. Shakti, Mahadevi, had 
not an unimportant place in the religious life of Champa. 
There were worshippers of Vishnu too. Following the 
Hindu tradition, some of the kings proclaimed them- 
sehes as incarnations of Vishnu. Evidences of Buddhist 
influence in Champa arc no less remarkable. And it 
Vv'onld be enough if we mention one of them. A victori- 
iinus Chinese general carried away as many as 1350 Bud- 
dhist works from Champa. The temples of the country 
evolved out of the South Indian style in the Mamallapu- 
lam Rathas and of the temples of Conjeevaram and 
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Badami. In some of lliem could be traced the shikhara 
style of North India. 

The group of islands known as Malay Archipelago is 
another renowned outpost of Indian culture. The Indian 
immigrants there arc still called Orang-Kling, a survival 
of the name Kaliiiga by which the people of Orissa were 
known. In the third century A.D. the Kalin gas and the 
Andhras of Orissa and Vengi laid the foundations of In- 
dian and Indianised states in these islands. Shrivijaya 
modern Sumatra, was a well-known seat of Buddhist 
culture where as many as one thousand Bhikkus had set- 
tled and formed a community for the studv and practice 
of Buddhism. The fame of this culture-centre attracted 
scholars from all parts of India and Asia. A most notable 
visitor to it was Shrijnan Dipankar, the Chancellor of the 
University of Vikramashila in Bengal. Dipankar met 
there Acharya Chandrakirti, the eminent Buddhist 
scholar. He declared Shrivijaya as the headquarters ol 
Buddhism in the East. Dharmapala of the University oi 
Nalanda is said to have passed his last days at Sumatra. 

The expansive movement of Indian culture witnessed 
its heyday in Java, the Hindu basis of whose culture h 
a marvel of India’s cultural colonisation. It was a prince 
of Kalinga who inaugurated this movement by founding 
a Hindu state in Java in the first century of the present 
era. Later, there came into existence another Hindu king- 
dom in central Java, which was called Ho-ling or Ka- 
linga, after the name of the original homeland of the 
colonists. In the fourth century when Fa-hien visite<^ 
Java, he found Brahminism flourishing there. It was Gu- 
navarman, a prince of Kashmir, who introduced Bud- 
dhism into Java by first converting the queen-mother tc 
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Buddhism. The art, language, literature, political and 
social institutions of Java boar an unmistakable impress 
of Indian ideas even to this day. The spirit of Javanese 
poetry, drama, music, and dancing is directly Indian, 
tlie Ramayana and the Mahabharata having played a 
most prominent part in the development of these forms 
of fine art in Java. The Epies of the Hindus as well as 
many of their Puranas are still available in Java in Java- 
nese versions. Some of the scientific and medical texts of 
India are among the literary remains of ancient Java. 

Shiva was a popular deity of the ancient Javanese; so 
also Mas Shakti or Devi. The images of Ganesha and 
Kartikeya, the war-god, have been found in Java. Vishnu 
M’ith his carrier Garuda, as also his ten incarnations are 
represented in the sculptures found there. Later, Maha- 
vana Buddhism dominated the rc'ligious life of Java. Tlie 
Shailendra kings of Java were in close touch with the 
political powers of India. Under their patronage a large 
number of Buddhist preachers hailing from Bengal, 
exercised an enormous influence on Javanese Buddhism. 

TIic art of Java is a most glorious creation of Indo- 
Javanc'se collaboration. Indian influence on it is as dis- 
tinct as it is powerful. It excelled in sculpture and archi- 
tc'cture and c\’olvcd forms that are a marvel of the artistic 
expression of the culture from Mfliich it derived its theme 
and inspiration. The temples of Dicug plateau, called 
after the heroes and heioines of the Mahabharata, look 
like direct adaptations from Indian temples of the Gupta 
period. The Brahminical images in them are more In- 
dian than Javanese. Tlie famous Barabudur is a veritable 
masterpiece of temple architecture and the greatest 
monument of Indo-Javariese art. Fergusson holds that 
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the builders of the temples of Java including Barabudui 
came from eastern India. The sculptures in Barabudui 
describe the life and deeds of the Buddha, Jataka stories, 
etc. Its images cf the Buddha are among the finest ex- 
amples of Indo-Javancse sculpture bearing the classical 
excellence of the similar figuration evolved in India. 

Indian influence in Borneo is attested by several San- 
skrit inscriptions of the fifth century A.D. acknowledg- 
ing gifts of gold and cows to Brahmins. It is said that 
Brahmins formed an important element of the popula- 
tion there and Brahminical rites and ceremonies found 
great favour at the Court. Sandstone images unearthed 
in Borneo, include those of the Hindu gods as Shiva, 
Ganesha Nandi, Agastya, Brahma and Mahakala. A 
few among thc'm are Buddhistic. Mention may be made 
of the seven gold figures of the Buddha and several of 
Bodhisattvas recently discovered in West Borneo. The 
exquisite style and fine woikmanship of these images arc 
characteristically Indian. 

Tlie island of Bali stands unique in the history of 
India’s cultural empire, since it is tlic on’y colony which 
is still Hindu in its culture and civilisation, a fact which 
is enough to show how deeply have Indian ideas shaped 
the life and thought of the people of this island. The eve- 
ning gatherings of men and women to hear readings 
from the Ramayana and the Maliahharata recall similar 
scenes in India. Bali had her Hindu initiation direct 
from India. Her subsequent conquest by Java has helped 
to deepen this influence. ^ 

Researches into the cultural and racial origins of the 
Philippines are more and more lending support to the 
view that the country was once colonised by the people 
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from South India. That the former had some relation 
with the latter is evident from the fact that the scripts of 
the Filipino have striking similarities with those of South 
India. Justice Romualdez, a distinguished Filipino, says: 
“Our dialects belong to the Dravidian family.” The 
names of some of the places on the shores of the Manila 
Bay and the coast of Luzon show their Sanskrit origin. 
Salec'by says: “The head-gods of the Indian triad and the 
earliest Vedic gods hold the foremost place in the minds 
and devotions of the hill-tribes of Luzon and Minda- 
nao.” The statue of a Hindu god, preserved at the Ateneo 
dc Manila, is held by a Dutch archaeologist to be tliat of 
Ganesha. According to Kroeber, most of the folklore of 
the Philippines is of Hindu origin. Indian influence is 
most obvious in the handicrafts and in the old names of 
the coins used there. Many of the social and religious cus- 
toms at present current in the Philippines bear close 
resemblance to those of India. Beyer says: “India has 
most profoundly afl'ected the Philippine civilisation.’ 

Indian influence in Polynesia, a group of islands in 
Oceania, was unknown to Indian scholars till a few years 
ago when the late P. Mitra of the Calcutta University 
took up the subject and in collaboration with some Poly- 
nesian scholars unravelled the stoiy" of the spread of In- 
dian ideas in those distant islands. It is difficult to say 
exactly when this intercourse began. The islands were 
reach(‘d by man sometime during the early centuries of 
the present era. The ph} sical appearance of the Poly- 
uicsians is more like that of the Indo-Aryans than that of 
the peoples of the neighbouring islands. And their lan- 
guage has closer affinity to the language of the tribes 
like the Mundas and the Santhals of India. Many of the 
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religious beliefs and social customs of the Polynesians 
are held to have been derived from India through Indo- 
nesia. Their use of conch-shell, nose-flute and musical 
bore are likely to have gone from India. The Hula dance 
of Hawaii and the Shiva dance of Samoa are very similar 
to some form of folk-dances of Bengal. Skinner says that 
many decorative designs of the Polynesians are trace- 
able to India and Cambodia. Some of the staple food- 
stuffs and domestic animals of Polynesia are, according 
to specialists on the subject, indigenous to India from 
where they were canied to Polynesia. In the mythology 
of tlie Polynesians arc found the idea of Brahmanda or 
Cosmic Egg of the Hindu Purana and the Gita's concep- 
tion of the world as the branches of a tree of which the 
roots are in the Brahmanda. Craighill Handy says: *‘As 
examples of old Polynesian culture-traits derived from 
the Brahminical ci\'i]isation, I may mention the craft 
traditions, rites for the first-born, the ancestral cult with 
its use of genealogies and images, phallic symbolism and 
representative symbolic art, ritualistic conventions, 
priestly traditions and orders, mana and Tapu, walled 
temple with tower-like shrines, ... and finally the re- 
markable dualistic evolutionary cosmogony.” 

Iin 

The story of India's cultural empire does not end with 
the dawn of the modem age or with the political changes 
that then took place in the countries of Asia and other 
parts of the world. It is true that the impact of European 

^ References to persons and institutions in this section relate, most 
of tliem, to the period before llie Second World War. 
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culture tended to create a new outlook in many of them, 
but the fact cannot be doubted that the contribution of 
^india to the culture and civilisation of mankind has 
come to stay as a perennial source of inspiration. Though 
centuries of Muslim rule in India gave a set-back to the 
movement of her cultural expansion, yet the work done 
hy the forebears of the race was enough to lay the cul- 
tural foundation for the larger empire of the Spirit which 
India was to build up in the future. There can indeed be 
110 better acknowledgment of this debt to India by the 
►countries of the world today than the ready response 
they are making to her call upon them to rise into greater 
(aidc'a\’Ours, to \^'ake up to the truths of a higher life. In 
the recent Inter-Asian Conferences in Delhi, the repre- 
sentative's of almost all the countries of Asia expressed 
in one voice and in tlie language of their heart their "un- 
bounded gratefulness’ to India, "the Mother of our cul- 
ture* and civilisation.’ The seeing minds of Europe and 
America have already begun to appreciate the unique 
greatness of India in the world of the Spirit. Her stu- 
])endous cultural achie\eincnts in the past have found 
their v otaries in these continents. 

The year 1071 is a landmark from which to date tlie 
bc'ginning of a new phase in the movement of India’s 
c'ultural expansion in modern times. It was in this year 
that the French traveller Bernier carried to France a 
inanuscript translation of the Upanishads in Persian by 
the Mughal Prince Dara Shukcdi. He was followed by 
^several French missionaries and German jc.suits who 
published translations of Vcdic and other Sanskrit texts, 
one of the latter having written a book of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar too. Voltaire’s love of India and her wisdom, and 
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later, Amiers insistence on the need of ‘Brahmanising 
souls’ for the spiritual uplift of humanity are doubtless 
due to their contact with Indian thought they had 
through the above and other sources which began to 
multiply with the growth of Europe’s interest in India, 
commercial at the beginning, then proselytising, after- 
wards cultural, when the superiority of Indian thought 
became more and more evident to the scholars of Eu- 
rope. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the most 
outstanding figures who brought to light the wide range 
of Sanskrit literature and organised its systematic study 
and dissemination wctc the three Englishmen, Sir 
Charles Wilkins, Sir William Jones and Colebrooke, all 
of whom ‘aimed at a union of Hindu and European 
learning’ and did much to introduce the ancient Sanskrit 
classics to the Western wor^d. Wilkins’ earliest work was 
a translation of tlie Cita. Jones, who founded the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1781, edited, among other works, 
Manu, Shakuntala and several other Sanskrit plays. Colc- 
brooke, the founder of Indian philology and archacol- 
ogy, wrote extensively on various aspects of Indologv 
and edited sexcral Sanskrit texts, such as the grammar 
of Panini and Ilitopodesha. 

It was Germany which was the first in Europe to dis- 
cover the hiddc'ii treasures of Sanskrit literature early in 
the nineteenth century and give a fresh impetus to it.‘' 
study, a result of which was the influence it exerted on 
the German thinkers. To Schopenhauer the Upanishads 
came as a new^ CnosiSy as a revelation. He said: “In tin 
whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevat- 
ing as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace ol 
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my life, it will be the solace of my death.” Kant’s central 
doctrine that things of experience are only the phenom- 
ena of the thing-in-itself has been acknowledged as es- 
sentially a doctrine of the Upanishads. The influence of 
Kalidasa's Mc^uiduia, “The Cloud Messenger,” on Schil- 
ler’s Maria Sliiari is most obvious. Goethe modelled his 
Prologue to Faust on tlie prologue to Kalidasa’s Sanskrit 
drama, Shakuntala, for which the German poet’s rap- 
turous praise is too well-known to require mention. 

Another notable c\'ent in the expansion of Indian cul- 
‘ture in the nineteenth century is the American Transcen- 
deiitalist iTKnemcnt. In Concord, Massachusetts, there 
used to gather together lS4()'s famous poets, authors and 
thinkers of America, to whom Emerson would read and 
re-rc'ad the Gita and the Upanishads. After reading 
Manu, Tlioreau, the famous author of Walden and a 
member of Concord, wrote: “I cannot read a sentence in 
the book of the Hindus without being ('levated.” He rec- 
ognised the Sankhya system as the only possible one for 
the masses. Walt Whitman, the poet, came into intimate 
contact with Emerson and had from him his initiation in 
Indian thought. His poem Passage to India is a plan for 
uniting the intellectual life of the West with the spiritual 
life of the East. Edward Caiq:)enter indicated parallels 
between Whitman's Leaves of Grass and the Upanishads 
of India. Emerson's humorous remaik that Leaves of 
Crass was a mixture of the Bhagavat Gita of the Hindus 
and the New York Herald . is no less significant. And 
^whatever Emerson himself has written! is mostly Vedanta. 
His essays like “The Over-Soul” and “Circles” and poems 
like “Brahma” are nothing but Upanishadic thought. He 
once wrote; “Nature makes a Brahmin of me presently.” 
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And on another occasion the Sage of Concord said: “In 
the great books of India an empire spoke to us, nothing^ 
small or unworthy, but large, serene, consistent, the 
voice of an old intelligence which in another age and 
another climate had pondered and thus disposed of the 
same questions that exercise us.” The Transcendental 
Movement of vliich Emerson was leader, and Thoreau 
and Alcott staunch supporters, was in a sense the fore- 
runner of the \T'danta movement of Swami V ivekananda. 

The Vedantic note in Carlyle’s writings is too wcdl 
known to require mention. And the Gita was the only^ 
book he chose to present to Emerson when the latter met 
him for the first time. There is a leaven of Vedantic 
thought in the poetry of Robert Browning: some of his 
lines read like paraphrases of Upanishadic verses. 

Indian culture began to enter the mind of Europe and 
other countries more widely and deeply when in modern 
times distance was annihilated by quicker and easier 
means of communication. Indeed, the subjective tend- 
ency of the present age is to a great extent the result of< 
the infiltration of Indian thought into the mind of hu- 
manity. An inner seeking is evident evcrj'wliere, an urge 
to know the deeper meaning of things. Receptive Amer- 
ica has been able soon enough to accept and understand 
the light from India. In Europe the critical study and 
exposition of the various aspects of ancient Indian cul- 
ture has taken shape in the subject of Indology. A galaxy 
of scholars have by their researches made invaluable 
contribution to the reconstruction of India’s past. TherOj 
have been attempts too on the part of India to interpret 
her culture and thought to the world, to reveal to it the 
truth that shines midimmed in the adytum of her soul. 
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Among the inspired sons who voiced the message of 
Mother India, Swami Vivekananda stands out as a stately 
^lower of light. His prophetic words were: “Once more 
the world must be conquered by India: this is the dream 
of my life. . . . We must go out, we must conquer the 
^vorId through our spirituality and philosophy. There is 
no alternative. We must do or die.” 

This mighty son of India, made all the more mighty 
by his Master’s grace and power, thundered out to the 
world the central message of the Wdanta: “Thou art 
That.” Never before was there one wlio had spoken of 
the divinity of man with such an electrifying intensity 
of conviction as that soldier of the Light, that indomi- 
table exponent of India’s spirituality. Ilis luminous in- 
terpretation of the Vedantic thought and its application 
to the practical life of man attracted seekers from almost 
e\ ery part of the world, who formed the first nucleus of 
a universal fellowship based on the intrinsic unity of man 
in the world of the Spirit. Whether it was America or 
England or the Continent, wherever he went, people of 
rdl classes flocked to him only to be illumined in their 
soul by a new light. Spiritual India, reawakened after a 
long sleep, found in him an inspired champion of the 
divine heritage of man; and the materialistic West bowed 
its head before the majesty and sublimity of his message. 
The Math and llie Mission, started by the Swami with 
the express object of giving form to the ideal he stood 
for, have since grown and expanded into a network of 
/vaganisations of social and spiritual service spread all 
over the world, Amc'rica having the largest number of 
them. An American writer^ characterises this movement 

* Wendi'll Thomas in his book Hinduism Invades America. 
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as an invasion of the New World by Indian thought. In- 
deed the future of America is big with great possibilities. 
The call of the Spirit came to her first in modern times; 
and her response to it was the first stirring in the heart of 
humanity which has since then been growing so that there 
can come about a mighty resurgence of the w^orld’s soul, 
an utter aw^akening to the truth and light of a divine per- 
fection man is destined to attain as tlie end and summit of 
his spiritual evolution. And America w^ill be called upon 
to play her part also in that glorious future of mankind. 

But Vivekananda's influence has always been much 
deeper and wa'der than w^e generally feel and know. He 
has been a force, a great dynamic force, from whom mil- 
lions derive inspiration and the exalting strength of the 
divine light which he embodied. This is how he has 
helped mankind to grow in readiness for the greater fu- 
ture that is to come to it as the end and consummation 
of its strivings through the ages. Thus by Vivekananda 
was given a new^ tempo to the w^ork of India tow^ards the 
building up of her spiritual empire in modern times. 

Annie Besant dedicated almost the whole of her life 
to the cause of India’s social, cultural and spiritual uplift. 
Her interpretation of Indian thought ranks her among 
those who have raised India in the estimation of the 
world. The w^ork of the Theosophical Sc^efety in dissem- 
inating the truths of Indian culture through its centres 
and exponents all o\’er the world must be recognised, as 
also that of the Arya Samaj which emphasised the Vedic 
basis of Indian life and thought. Sw^ami Rama Tirtha,^ 
who voiced Vedantic ideas in accents of fire, is still 
adored in Japan and America as an inspired messenger 
of India. Baba Premananda Bharati s Shri Krishna Home 
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in America attracts hundreds of devotees from various 
parts of that country. Yogada is another centre of spir- 
itual culture there. The India Society and the Interna- 
tional School of Vedic and Allied Research, organised 
by the Indians in Amc'rica are furthering the cause of 
Indian culture to which great service was rendered by 
that famous Irish poet and critic, James II. Cousins, who 
in his lecture tours undertaken on se\LTal occasions un- 
ravelled to big American audiences the depth and pro- 
fundity of India’s aesthetic expressions, their psychology 
rmd motivation. The masterly and revealing exposition 
of Indian art and culture by Ananda Coomaraswamy 
has opened America and the world to the intrinsic sig- 
nificance of India’s creative genius, of its achievements 
through the ages, whose subjective and objective histoiy 
lie has for the first time presented from the standpoint 
of their integrality. Coomaraswamy was verily an institu- 
tion by himself, a dynamic centre of Indian values, whose 
influence was as wide as it was illuminating. Indeed his 
stay in America for nearly thirty years as the Curator of 
the Indian Section of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
proAX'd to be a most fruitful factor in the expansive move- 
ment of Indian culture in that country. 

Circiflo Esoterico da Commiinhao do Pensamanto in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, is an institution whose professed aim 
IS ‘'to comprc‘hend the spiritual wisdom of the world and 
jxirticularly that of India.” Lately it has organised re- 
searches into Yaishnavie thought. One of the many mem- 
A)ers of this Society ^ho are devoted followers of Shri 
Chaitanya of Bengal, has started an inner circle called 
Tattva Shri Chaitanya.’ Vecente Avelino who was the 
Consul General for Brazil in India in 1930 belonged to 
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this circle. He was a devout Vaishnava and an ardent 
admirer of Sliri Ramakrishna. In an address at Panihati, 
near Calcutta, on the occasion of a religious festival or- 
ganised by the Sliri Gauranga Grantha Mandir to com- 
memorate Shri Chaitanya’s visit to that place, he said: 
‘‘India is the only country which has known God and if 
any one wants to know God he must know India.’’ 

Ireland’s interest in India deserves mention. It is said 
that the inborn spiritual inclination of this Celtic people 
is Aryan in origin and inspiration. The eminent jurist 
Maine has shown that the old Brehon laws of Ireland are 
derived from the Vedic laws of India, The infusion of 
Indian ideas into the mind of modern Ireland, which 
began towards the end of the last ccaitury, roused her 
sense of cultural kinship with India. This new illumina- 
tion is acknowledg('d as one of those factors that her- 
alded the great Irish literary and dramatic revival, which 
proved a poweiful incentive to the political resurgence 
of Ireland. George Russel (A. E. ) and Yeats, both poets 
of world-wide fame, were the two chief inaugurators of 
this movement. They showed a strong predilection for 
the spiritual thought and life of India and the poetry of 
A. E. at its best is literally soaked in Indian mysticism 
and rises to heights unattained up to now by any other 
Western poet. In an appreciative article on Sri Auro- 
bindo’s philosophy, called Divine Becoming,^ Morwenna 
Donnelly, a notc^d Irish writer, says: “Since he is a poet 
as well as a mystic, Sri Aurobindo’s vision is both creative 
and prophetic. I l)clieve there is no greater mystical^ 
thinker in the world today.” 

^ See the London Quartedy The Wind and the Rain, Vol. V, 

No. I. 
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Sir John WoodrofiTs achievement in the exposition of 
Tantrik thought cannot be over-estimated. Himself a 
follower of Tantrik cult, this great Englishman edited in 
a masterly way a number of Tantrik texts and most of 
his views on them are rc'garded as authoritative. It is 
mainly through his writings — a rare combination of 
insight and scholarship — that the ideas of the Tantras 
began to enter the mind of the West in modern times. 
Influence of Indian thought is most obvious in the philo- 
sophical writings of well-known English thinkers of to- 
^day like Gerald Heard and Aldous Huxley. Distinctly 
Indian is their idea of a new community of neo-Brah- 
mins, which, according to them, is to emerge in the fu- 
ture as the next higher stage in the evolutionary ascent 
of jnan. In the thought of Gerald Heard there is a clear 
note of Sri Aurobiiido's teachings. In the Yoga School, 
started bv these two English thinkers, many Europeans 
are ha\ing training in Indian methods of sclf-discipline. 
Mention may also be made here of the ‘California Group’ 
^which they have formed in America along with Christo- 
pher Isherwood and which follows the esoteric teachings 
the Vedanta. The greatest English novelist, Somerset 
Maugham, ad\ ises prospective writers to come to India 
for knowledge of the higher values of life. The largest Yoga 
colony in London is I lari Prosad Sastris Shanti Sadan, 
the centre of Indian Adhyatma Yoga in the West — a two- 
hundred strong colony of European disciples, some of 
whom have been mc'cting there for the last fifteen years. 
,^^r. Kenneth Walker, the eminent English thinker, pre- 
dding over the Sri Rainakrishna birthday anniversary 
meeting in London in March, 1949, said: “If the two great 
nations, India and England, cannot be united by political 
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chords, the ties of spiritual and intellectual co-operation 
will certainly prove a stronger bond of union. India, the 
greatest spiritual force of the world, even maintains today 
tiiose fountain sources of eternal life, which are the only 
hope of the spiritual resurrection of humanity.” 

The eminent French savant, Roinain Rolland, is noted 
for his deep understanding of the intrinsic meaning of 
Indian culture. Ilis woiks on Shri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda show the reverence with which he 
studied them, and his appreciation of these two master- 
men of modern India is remarkable for its perspicacity. 
In Sri Aurobindo he saw ‘ the complctest synthesis of the 
culture of the East and of the West, holding in his out- 
stretched hands the bow of Creative Impulse, the prom- 
ise of a greater Tomorrow.” Paul Richard, that renowned 
French mystic, in the course of a talk in Paris in 1927 
said: “Sri Aurobindo is verily Shiva^ himself. There is 
none like him in the whole world.” Earlier in 1919 in a 
lecture in Tokio, he uttered the following words on Sri 
Aurobindo: “Now, the day is coining when after having 
been in the obscurity of his silence and retreat, the sav- 
iour of India, he will become in the full light of day the 
Guru of Asia, the Teacher of the world.” India must never 
forget the valuable work done by French scholars in the 
world of Indology. Sylvain Levy’s is a cherished name 
in this connection. Institut de civilisation Indienne is a 
well-known institution in France which aims at promot- 
ing the study and understanding of Indian life and civ- 
ilisation in its various phases of development. While ix\ 
India Louis Renou of the Universitv of Paris, the well- 

^ Godhead of divine peace and benignity. 
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known Indologist and Sanskrit Scholar of France, in the 
course of a talk at Santiniketan in January 1949, said that 
'the best writers and thinkers of France had been influ- 
enced by Indian thought and culture, and the intuitive 
sense of affinity between France and Indian culture had 
developed into devotion. In another talk Prof. Renou 
said: ‘‘India has the good fortune of being the repository 
of the noblest spiritual tradition, the only one in the whole 
world which has been alive throughout the centuries. And 
Sanskrit has been the privileged instrument of this tra- 
dition.” 

The famous German thinker. Count Hermann Key- 
scrling, declared that “India has produced the pro- 
foundest metaphysics that we know of.” lie spoke of 
“the absolute superiority of India over the West in phi- 
losophy.” Ilis School of Wisdom at Dannstadt was often 
attacked for the very reason that “he was transplanting 
Indian recognitions into the West.” Ihe Summer School 
for Spiritual Research in Ascona, SwitzxTland, has the 
religions of modern India as one of its special subjects of 
study. Swami Ar.anda Acharj^a's Ashram in Norway at- 
tracts a large number of men and women from different 
parts of Europe, to whom it gives not only training in 
India’s yoga but also ideas about her culture. The Acad- 
emy of Sciences of Russia and its Eastern Institute Sec- 
tion have for years been engaged in the study of Bud- 
dhism and other religions of India, the Epics also being 
included in their subjects of research. The Eastern Insti- 
tute is taking keen interest in modem Indian languages. 
The Kern Institute in Holland and the Oriental Institute 
in Italy are reputed centres of research where under the 
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direction of eminent European scholars important orig- 
inal work is being done on Indian art, archaeology and 
literature. ^ 

Among the Indologists of Europe in the present cen- 
tury Sten Konow of Norway is noted for his researches 
on the evolution of the religious thought of India; Glas- 
senhap of Germany lor his commentaries on many San- 
skrit philosophical texts including one of Madhwacharya, 
(his father, also an Indologist, wrote a beautiful poem 
on Shri Chaitanya); Wiriternitz of Gzecho-Slovakia for 
his monumental work on the history of Indian literature; 
Tucci of Italy for his studies in Vaishnavic thought. 
Stanislaw F. Michalski, the great Sanskrit scholar of 
Poland, devoted his whole life to the study of San- 
skrit and ancient Indian literature. lie is the founder of 
the Oriental Section of Warsaw Scientific Society and is 
at present Professor of Sanskrit language and literature 
at the University of Warsaw. He has published books 
on the Gita, the Upaiiishads, the Ramayana and other 
Sanskrit classics. An Indian visitor, who met him in Po- 
land, wrote about him: '‘He knows more about our cul- 
ture than we do ourselves.” When Prof. Stasiask of the 
Crakow University visited Santiniketan in 1935, he sur- 
prised the writer by the fluency with which he spoke 
Sanskrit. Macdonell, Rapson and Smith are England’s 
eminent historians of Indian culture and thought. The 
India Society and the recently started Society for Cul- 
tural Fellowship with India show how England wishes 
to deepen her cultural relations with India. It is not that 
the interpretation of Indian thought by these and other 
scholars of Europe and America has always been au- 
thentic. In fact, the spiritual, therefore the real, intention 
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in India’s cultural development has often been missed 
by most of them. Yet by their pioneer work they have 
nil of them helped to rouse ilie world’s interest in India 
and strengthen the foundation of her cultural empire. 

The rise of Rabindranath Tagore to world-wide fame 
is another cause of India’s figuring more prominently in 
the intellectual horizon of humanity. Nature chose him 
as the one man in history to receive for his poetry the 
unstinted homage of the whole of mankind during his 
lifetime. The poet of India was acclaimed as the poet of 
the world, — a fact which together with his Visva-Bharati 
embodying his vision of the cultural oneness of man- 
kind, has ccrtainlv furthered the cause of India’s cultural 
expansion in modern times. “Visva-Bharati,” in the words 
of the Poet, “represents India where she has her wealth 
of mind which is for all. Visva-Bliarati acknowledges 
India's obligation to offer to others the hospitality of her 
best culture and India's right to accept from others their 
best. It is India's invitation to the world, her offer of sac- 
rifice to tlie highest truth of man.'’ Eminent scholars and 
Indologists including many of those mentioned above 
responded to this call, came and stayed there in pursuit 
of their respective subjects of study, imbibing all the time 
the life of India and the spirit of her culture. A note of 
deep regard for India is perceptible in all their writings 
about her. 

The works of Radhakrishnan and his lectures in Eu- 
rope and America have enormously increased the interest 
of these continents in Indian thought. Indeed his bril- 
liant exposition of the religious and cultural ideals of 
India has a stirring appcjil to the mind of modem man. 
And has it not raised India in the estimation of the 
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world? The election of Radhakrishnan as Chairman of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation, and the part India’s representatives are 
playing today in the various assemblies and eouncils of 
the United Nations Organisation clearly indicate the 
importance India has acquired in matters of interna- 
tional interest. 

The aesthetic eye of man has already opened to the 
splendour of ancient Indian art. Sister Nivedita and Hav- 
ell are among those from outside who caught the true 
spirit of India’s artistic expression and revealed it to hu- 
manity. A striking revival of this spirit in tlic works of 
many modern Indian artists has won for them fame and 
appreciation from various parts of the world. Abanin- 
dranath Tagore, the founder of this new School of Paint- 
ing, and Nandalal Bose, liis worthy disciple, are the great 
masters, the artist-exponents of modem India’s aesthetic 
intuitions. On seeing the famous painting “The Buddha 
carrying the kid” by Nandalal, shown in an exhibition in 
Geneva, a Swiss critic remarked: ‘T see behind this pic- 
ture a great civilisation.’' Indeed the mind of Europe has 
begun to open to the greatness and glory of the art-ex- 
pressions of India. An exhibition of Indian art, held in 
London in 1948, evoked warm appreciations both from 
the press and the public of England. The New Statesman 
and the Nation characterised it as * a splendid but com- 
pelling. nroof of India’s artistic genius.” 

Big ga^^herings in Europe and America burst into ec- 
stasy as t:iey witnessed the dance of Uday Shankar. 
Eminent art-critics of these continents showered on him 
rapturous praises not only for his mastery of the art but 
also for his marvellous blending of modern ideas with 
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the traditions and techniques built up by his country for 
centuries. An American critic called his art ‘rhythms that 
are wonderfully graceful, dynamically exalting/ Indian 
music has also its ardent admirers in the West. During 
the years immediately following the first World War, 
large audiences in France, Germany, Hungary, England 
and Scotland listened with rapt attention to the exposi- 
tion and demonstration of Indian music by Dilip Kumar 
Roy, the celebrated poet and composer of India. Oii 
hearing him Remain Rollaiid ^ told Dilip Kumar that 
by his capacity for continuous improvisation, the ex- 
c'cutant in Indian music was always a creator, while in 
European music he was only an interpreter. Madame 
Fullop-Muller, the famous Hungarian opera-singer of Vi- 
enna, held similar views about the creative power of the 
Indian musician. ‘Tour music strikes a new chord in my 
heart/’ said Georges Duhamel,- the eminent French au- 
thor and critic, to Dilip Kumar, “it is indeed a novel but 
delightful experience with me. The music of India is 
without doubt one of the greatest proofs of the superior- 
ity of her ci\ ilisation.” Leopold Stokowski, the famous 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, wrote to Dilip 
Kumar speaking in glowing terms of the subtle intricacies 
of Indian rhythm from which, so he wrote, the West has 
much to learn. 

India has contributed not inconsiderably to the ad- 
vancement of modern Science. An Indian name is now 
associated with Einstein's Theory of Relativity. There are 
some notable Indians among the luminaries in the worlds 
of Physics and Chemistry. For their outstanding con- 

^ Among the Great by Dilip Kumar Roy. 

“ Acdeshay-OdcsJiaij (in Bengali) by Dilip Kumar Roy. 
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tributions in Physics, C. V. Raman was made a Nobel 
Laureate, and Meghnad Shah, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Great Britain. Einsteins epoch-making work 
on Mathematical Physics is now mentioned with that of 
S. N. Bose. P: C. Roy, J. C. Chose and S. S. Bhatnagar are 
kno^vn all the world over for what they have done in the 
sphere of Chemical sciences. Writing about J. C. Bose s 
discoveries on plant-life, Colliim in his book Lifes Unity 
and Rhythm says: '‘Bose is a landmark, a point from which 
to date the dawn of a new thought.” In the wwld of 
astronomy S. Chandrasekhar stands as a most notable 
figure. lie was invited in 1949 to deliver the Russell Lec- 
ture, tlie highest honour that America can bestow on an 
astronomer. He is a Fellow of the Royal Society, and for 
his original w’ork in Stellcr Dynamics, is today an inter- 
national scientist. 

China’s desire to renews her ancient bond of friendship 
with India finds expression in the writings and activities 
of her eminent scholars and thinkers, of whom names 
may be mentioned of Tan Yun-Shan, Jen Foo Kan and 
Ngo-Chang Lim. The foundation of the Sino-Indian Cul- 
tural Society by Dr, Tan is the great beginning of a 
significant movement which bids fair to usher in a new^ 
era of cultural fellowship between these two oldest peo- 
ples of history. The growth and expansion of its activities 
will mean preparation for a greater work in the future, 
the work of building up a new, better and united world 
through the joint efforts of India and China. In all her 
social and political thinking China regarded the unity 
of mankind as the one aim worth striving for. Dr. Tan 
asserts his faith in that great ideal of his country and 
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makes its attainment the ultimate goal of his Society. He 
appeals to India for help and co-operation in tliis noble 
^endeavour, since he believes that India alone can give 
that spiritual strength without which the aim can never 
be realised. After he saw Sri Aurobindo in his Ashram at 
Pondicherry, Tan in a press interview said that as in the 
past China was spiritually conquered by a great Indian, 
so in the future would she be conquered by another great 
Indian, Sri Aurobindo, the Maha-Yogi of India, who, as 
he said, “is the bringcr of that Light which will chase 
away the darkness that envelopes the world today.” 

Indeed the ideal Sri Aurobindo stands for is the only 
hope that mankind has before it at the present hour of its 
distress. A new Light has come to his vision, a Light that 
is descending on earth to remould man into a divine per- 
fection. The gloom that thickens everywhere is the deep- 
ening darkness of the night before dawn. The chaos and 
conflicts arc the travail of the earth before its birth into 
a higher consciousness. Sri Aurobindo calls upon man to 
wake up and be ready for this glorious Dawn, the con- 
summation of his earthly existence. He works silently, 
helping seeking souls and preparing the inner life of hu- 
manity. And response has already started coming from 
different quarters of the globe. On reading Sri Auro- 
bindo’s magnum opus. The Life Divine, the well-known 
English thinker Francis Younghusband wrote: ‘T really 
do quite genuinely consider it the greatest book which 
has been produced in my time.” ^ Chile’s Nobel Laureate 
> Gabriele Mistral says: “While Tagore awakened the latent 
music in me, another Indian, Sri Aurobindo, brought me 

^ The Times Literary Supplement, 
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to religion. He opened the way to my religious conse- 
cration. Indeed my debt to India is very great and is 
due in part to Tagore and in part to Sri Aurobindo.” ^ 
That there is a growing interest in America in the teach- 
ings of Sri Aurobindo is becoming moie and more e\i- 
dent. The Cornell University of New York has prescribed 
Sri Aurobindo's The Life Divine for the graduate semincr 
studies in Philosophy. E. A. Burtt, the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy of that University, who sited Sri 
Aurobindo’s Ashram in Pondicherry, India, in 1947, and 
who is responsible for the introduction of the above- 
mentioned book in the Uiiiversitv, himself conducts the 
seminar. P. A. Sorokin, Chairman of tlie Department of 
Sociology, Harvard University, is reported to be taking ac- 
tive interest in the aims and metliods of Sri Aurobindo s 
Integral Yoga. F. Speigelberg of the Department of Asi- 
atic Studies, Stanford University, California, author of a 
number of books cm religion, \asited Sri Aurobindo Ash- 
ram early in 1949. On his return to Amei ica, he told the 
Press that though he could see Sri Aurobindo only for a 
few seconds, it was a never-to-be-forgotten experience. 
While in India, in the course of an interview published 
in the Mother India of Bombay, he said: ‘T am very grate- 
ful that I came into contact with Sri Aurobindo so late in 
life, for after having wrestled with the ultimate problems 
of existence for years, I am now in a position to appreciate 
his solutions to them. In 1947 1 read his The Life Divine 
and was completely knocked over. I have never known a 
philosopher so all-embracing in his metaphysical structure 
as Sri Aurobindo, none before him had the same vision.” 
In the course of an article in another issue of the same 
^ Thf> Arunn Path, Fehruarv. 1947. 
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paper Prof. Speigelberg wrote: “I can foresee a day when 
the teachings — which are already making headway — of 
the greatest spiritual voice from India, Sri Aurobindo, 
will be known all over America and be a vast power of 
illumination.” Prof. Speigelberg has introduced Sri Auro- 
bindo s Essays on the Gita in the Bhagavad Gita class he 
takes in the Stanford University. The Government of In- 
dia, according to a Press note, have of late been receiving 
numerous enquiries from various parts of the world, par- 
ticularly from America, about the aims and activities of 
Sri Aurobindo s Ashram. And the demand for Sri Auro- 
bindo literature is rapidly on the increase. An institution 
called Sri Aurobindo Library has been started in New 
York, whose object is to make known to America the 
teachings of the Master. This institution is publishing the 
works of Sri Aurobindo and has already brought out his 
magnum opus The Life Divine and a few other important 
books. 

Of all the countries in Europe, it is France that is 
evincing tlie most lively interest in Sri Aurobindo and 
his gospel of the divine life upon eartli. Some of his 
books have been already translated into French and 
there is a growing demand for them. Is there a spiritual 
affinity between India and France, a secret psychic 
kinship? The future is big with far-reaching possibilities 
and it would be wilful blindness to overlook this first 
flutter of the soul of France at tlic healing and delivering 
touch of India’s light. We have already quoted the glow- 
ing tributes of praise paid by Remain Rolland and Paul 
Richard to Sri Aurobindo. Here is another, no less glow- 
ing but undoubtedly more moving, from Maurice Magre, 
the distinguished poet, thinker and novelist of France: 
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"O Maitre, Tu cs assis dans la solitude parfaite, la ser^n- 
ite divine, Textase realisce. Mon admiration s’elcve vers 
toi dans le silence de la nuit, vers toi qui as franchi la 
porte de la perfection. Dis-moi comment doit s’elever la 
spirale de la meditation, donne-moi une formule dc 
priere, meme une syllabe a laquclle jc m'accrochrai 
comme un nageur qui a trouve une bouee.” ^ These utter- 
ances are not passing effusions of a few sentimental lov- 
ers of India; they represent a real, insistent want felt by 
the progressive section of humanity all the world over. 
They are the cry of the resurging soul of man, a cry for 
peace and harmony in a world torn by war and discord. 

The empire of the Spirit of wliich India has dreamt 
for long ages and which it is her sole privilege now to 
build up in the mind and heart of mankind, will become 
a reality and take its dc‘finite form when man turns to- 
wards the Word of the Mastci*, the last Cix^ative Word 
of India which she has been waiting since the dawn of 
her histoiy to deliver for the redemption of the human 
race, for its liberation into a higlier life of Knowledge, 
Bliss, Freedom and Harmony which are tlie very basis 
of India’s spiritual kingdom envisaged by Sri Auro- 
bindo. 

^ Ala Toiirsuite da la Sagesse. “O Master, Thou art seated in per- 
fect solitude, divine serenity, realised ecstac}'. My admiration rises 
towards thee in the silence of the night, towards tliee who hast 
crossed tlie portals of pcrlection. Tell me how to ascend the spiral 
of meditation, give me a formula of prayer, evem a syllable to which 
1 may cling like a swimmer who has found a buoy,” 



CHAPTER SE\T:N 

EARLY CONTACTS OF INDIA WITH ISLAM 


I 

The coming of tlie Muslims into India is generally asso- 
ciated with the first Arab invasion of SindJi early in the 
eighth century, but the part that the pre-Muslim Arabs 
played in the commerce between the East and the West 
had brought them into India long before Islam was born. 
It is said that these Arabs had settled in Chaul, Kal- 
yan and Supara, and that for a long time they exercised 
great influence on the Malabar coast. The rise of Islam 
freshened up this intercourse which had previously been 
more commercial than cultural in character though a 
view is held that the Sabaean cult of the pre-Muslim Ar- 
abs had, to some extent, influenced the coastal people 
of Malabar. The new faith of Islam opened up new pos- 
sibilities and India began to enter largely into the 
thoughts of the Caliphs. Questioned by Omar as to what 
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he had seen in India, an Arab sailor said, "India’s rivers 
are pearls, her mountains rubies, her trees perfumes.” 
But Omar w^as against making any attack on India, 
since he believed that the followers of Islam as of other 
religions, were free to practise their faith in that country. 
As a matter of fact, he rejected every proposal that was 
made to undertake an expedition to India by sea. 

Nevertheless, the Muslim Arabs began to pay more 
frequent visits to the western coasts of India and their 
influence in Malabar that early in the ninth century the 
last of the Chcraman Perumal kings became a convert 
to Islam. A few years after his conversion he went to 
Arabia and died there. The Arabs whom he sent with in- 
structions regarding the administration of his dominions 
were cordially recei\ed at Malabar and allowed to build 
mosques. This conx ersion of the king is still remembered 
in the practice followed at the installation of the Zamorin 
when he has himself shaved and dressed like a Muslim 
and crowned by a Mapilla. The Maharajahs of Travan- 
core on receiving the sword at their coronations have still 
to declare: ‘T will keep this sword until the uncle who 
has gone to Mecca returns.” The Zamorin became pa- 
tron of the Arab traders who, in return, gave him cver)^ 
support in his campaigns. It is said that the Zamorin was 
so well-disposed towards Islam that he openly encour- 
aged conversion among his subjects because sea-voyage 
being forbidden to the Hindus, local people were not to 
any extent available for manning the ships of the Arab 
merchants. He also gave orders that in every family of 
fishermen in his dominion one or more of the male mem- 
bers should be brought up as Muslims. 

Appreciation of Islam by Hindu kings is testified to 
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by Masudi who visited India early in the tenth century. 
He says: ‘"The king of Cambay was interested in reli- 
gious discourses and exchanged ideas with Muslims and 
other people who might have visited his kingdom/’ Re- 
garding the Hindu king of Gujrat Masudi says; “In his 
kingdom Islam is respected and protected; in all parts 
rise the domes of beautiful mosques where Muslims wor- 
ship/’ When the Hindus of Cambay attacked the Mus- 
lim masses, Siddha Raj punished the guilty Hindus and 
compensated tlie Muslims with money for building a 
new mosque. 

After the invasion of Sindh by Muhammad bin Qasim, 
the administration was left entirely in the hands of the 
natives. The Hindus of Sindh appealed to Muhammad 
for freedom of worship. Muhammad referred it to Hajjaj, 
the governor of Irak, who issued the order: “Permission 
is given to Hindus to worship their own gods. Nobody 
must be forbidden or prevented from following his own 
religion. They may live in their houses in whatever man- 
ner they like.” Von Krcmer observes: “The customary 
honour and deference due to the Brahmins and the three 
per cent share in the land revenue was maintained. 
‘Build temples, traflBc with the Muhammadans, live with- 
out any fear and strive to better yourselves in every way 
possible,’ was the law in Abul Qasim’s days and later.” 
There cannot indeed be a better example of toleration 
than that which tlie Arabs granted to the Hindus ol 
Sindh. 

The first history of Sindh called the CJiach-Namah is 
the work of an Arab historian. The Arab geographer 
Astakhri visited India about the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury. He is the author of many geographical works which 
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contain a map of Sindh, the first of its kind. In his de- 
scription of the important commercial towns of India 
which were inhabited by Hindus and Muslims, he said 
that in their social intercourse both the communities 
were tending towards a harmony of their manners and 
customs. The Hindus and the native converts dressed 
like tlie Muslims and spoke their language. In Multan, 
says Ibn Hauqual, the dress of the Hindus and the Mus- 
lims was the same. Tolitically, the Arab invasion of Sindh 
was not so important as its effect on the mind of the Ar- 
abs who felt attracted bv the greatness of Indian civilisa- 
tion and began to visit the countrj^ in order to be ac- 
quainted with the wisdom of the Hindus. 

Buzurg bin Shahryar, who was in India in the ninth 
century says: ‘The Indian Rajahs aie particularly well- 
disposed towards the Muslims. The Buddhists of Ceylon 
love the Muslims and are extremely kind to them. During 
the Caliphate of Omar they deputed two Bhikshus to 
Arabia to collect paiticiilars about Islam. One of them 
died on the way back, and the other, on his return, ex- 
pressed his admiration for the Caliph who led a simple 
and unostentatious life.” Sulaiman, an Arab merchant 
who was in India about the same time said that none 
liked the Arabs more than the Vallablii king of Gujarat. 
Buzurg bin Shahryar says that the King Mahrug of Alor 
in Kashmir had the Koran translated into Hindi and 
used to hear the translation read to him every day. The 
same authority tells us about a visit to Sairaf, a port on 
the west of Irak, of the Hindus, — mostly Sindhis, Mul- 
tanis and Gujaratis, — who were invited there by Arab 
merchants to a dinner where special arrangements were 
made for their food. These Hindus struck the local peo- 
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pie by the fluency witli which they spoke colloquial Ara- 
bic. 

This is not of course the only instance of the inter- 
course that then existed between India and Persia. About 
the tenth century when Persia was conquered by Islam, 
the Muslims came into contact with the Buddhist pop- 
ulation of that country and evidently gathered from them 
some idea of the teachings of the Buddha. These Bud- 
dhists were gradually absorbed by Islam along with 
many others in Khurasan and Turkestan. 

The Abbasid court of Bagdad was famous for its pa- 
tronage of learning, and was keenly interested in Indian 
culture. It invited Hindu scholars and highly appreciated 
their incomparable gifts in medicine and astronomy. 
Many of them were appointed chief physicians in the 
hospitals of Bagdad and were asked to translate, from 
Sanskrit into Arabic, various works on medicine, philos- 
ophy, astronomy, etc. Yahya-ibn-Khalid, the Barmaid 
minister of Ilarun-al-Rashid, had a treatise on the va- 
rious schools of religious thought in India, as also one 
on the plants found in India alone, prepared by a scholar 
whom he sent to India specially for the purpose. The 
Barmakis had been Buddhists having had their original 
home in Balkh, which came under Islam about the mid- 
dle of the seventh century. Yahka was a Barmaki, and 
was, due to his Buddhistic inclinations, an enthusiastic 
admirer of Indian culture. lie is one of the earliest to 
have furthered the cause of Indo-Muslim cultural friend- 
ship. And it was through his efforts as well as through 
the patronage of the Bagdad court that the interest of 
Arab scholars and historians in Indian culture was 
aroused and they began to visit this country in search of 
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knowledge. These, as well as those learned men who 
went from India to Bagdad, carried to that country much 
of Indian scientific knowledge which was subsequently 
assimilated to the lore of Islam, in which Indian influence 
is considered to be more pronounced than the Greek. 
But everything that the Arabs received from India was 
given by them a new character and a new garb in which 
it was later transmitted to Europe. 

II 

The appreciation of tlie religion and culture of the 
Hindus by the Arabic and Persian scholars shows the 
breadth of their outlook and the sympathy and care 
with which they tried to understand things Indian. 

Writes Al-Jaliiz (9th century): — 

“The Hindus excel in astrologv, mathematics, medicine 
and in various other sciences. They ha\'e dc'veloped to 
a perfection arts like sculptuie, painting and archi- 
tecture. They have collections of poetry, pliilosophy, 
literature and science of morals. From India wc re- 
ceived that book called Kalilah wa Dimnah. These 
people have judgment and are brave. They possess 
the virtues oi cleanliness and purity. Contemplation 
has originated with them." 

Writes Yaqubi (9th century); — 

“The Hindus arc superior to all other nations in intel- 
ligence and thoughtfulness. They arc more exact in 
astronomy and astrology than any other people. The 
Siddhanta is a good proof of their intellectual powers; 
by this book the Greeks and the Persians have also 
profited. In medicine their opinion ranks first." 
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Writes Al-Idrisi ( 10th century) : — 

"The Hindus are by nature inclined to justice and 
never depart from it in their actions. Their good faith, 
honesty and faithfulness to their promises are well 
known and they are so famous for these qualities 
tliat people flock to their country from every side.” 
Writes Al-Benmi, who was in India for thirteen years 
from 1017 A.D. and who was of opinion that in the core 
of their teachings Hinduism and Islam are almost one: — 
"The Hindus believe with regard to God that He is 
One, eternal, without beginning and, acting by free- 
will, almighty, all-wise, living, gi\ing life, ruling, pre- 
serving; one who in his sovereignty is unique, beyond 
all likeness and unlikencss, and that he does not re- 
semble anything nor does anything resemble him.” 
These revealing utterances of the Muslim scholars 
show how deep was their insight into Hindu life and 
thought and how correct their understanding of the 
Hindu character. They only can build up unity who can 
appreciate tlic culture of others as well as they do their 
o^vn, for it is on mutual understanding alone that unity 
can thrive. To these high-soulcd Muslims India should 
remain grateful for the invaluable service they rendered 
to the cause of cultural fellowship in those medieval 
times, the history of which has yet to be written. Net 
much is known about many of these seekers of knowl- 
edge. One name however looms large before our eyes. 
It is that of Al-Beruni whose visit to India is a notable 
event in the history of Indo-Muslim friendship in the 
world of learning. He came to this country in quest of 
knowledge about Hindu sciences and philosophy and 
visited prominent centres of culture in Northern India 
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including those in Kashmir, Mathura, Prayag and Ujjain. 
He wrote a history of India in which he described the 
social and religious life of the country. It is noteworthy 
that nowhere in the book has he said anything that might 
offend the Hindus. Neither had he anything to say about 
the political turmoil that was then raging in the country 
beyond a casual reference to the ha\ ()c it did to the peo- 
ple. About his activities in India, Sachau, who collected 
and edited Al-Beruni's works, says: “It w^as like a magic 
island of quiet and impartial research in the midst of a 
world of clashing swwds, burning towais and plundered 
temples.’' There is no doubt that in their exchange of 
views and in the daily talks that they had with Al-Beruni 
and with others wdio followx'd him and had preced('d 
him in search of knowledge in India, the Hindu scholars 
had their first-hand information about Islam and the the- 
ology that w'as de\ek)pcd under its inspiration. Like an 
impartial scholar, Al-Beruni did not hesitate to criticise 
the defects that he noticed in the Hindus. He complained 
of their conceit and self-sufficiency, hoping at the same 
time that “if they tra^’ellcd and mixed watli other nations, 
they w’ould soon change their minds, for their ancestors 
were not as narrow^-minded as the present generation is.” 

The Muslim saints who visited India about this time 
were most of them Sufis, though many divines and der- 
vishes had already been in India disseminating the tenets 
of Islam. Many of the Sufis settled in the country leading 
an austere life and devoting themselves to spiritual pur- 
suits. For the catholiciiy of their outlook and lor the lofti- 
ness of their doctrines they became popular among both 
Hindus and Muslims and earned their respect. It cannot 
be said that they were all of them pledged to a proselytis- 
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ing mission. Their saintliness and liberality attracted 
large numbers of Hindus, especially those whom the 
Hindu society neglected and would not give a human, 
not to speak of a respectable, status. The social organi- 
sation of the Hindus was suffering from many defects. 
It is to them that the cause might be traced of the grow- 
ing discontent among a large section of people, which 
drove them to seek spiritual help from the Sufis, Many 
embraced Islam, and many became admirers of its liberal 
teachings. 

Al-Hujwiri was one such illustrious saint who hailed 
from Ghazna and settled in Lahore which became a cen- 
tre of his activity. Even today Hindus and Muslims come 
to pay their homage to his memory at his tomb in Lahore 
where he died in 1072. Hujwiri is believed to be the first 
teacher of Sufism in India. He emphasised complete an- 
nihilation of ego by which the seeker is to realise the all- 
embracing Unity and be the recipient of divine grace 
which will fill him with ‘Godly idealism.’ 

Muinuddin’s is another great name which is held in 
the highest esteem by the Sufis in India. His tomb, 
erected along with a shrine, is also a place of pilgrimage 
for both Hindus and Muslims. Akbar the Great is said 
to have travelled on foot to this place as a pilgrim. It 
is interesting that in this Sufi shrine, as in Hindu temples, 
music is played daily and professional female singers sing 
at the request of the pilgrims. The fame of Muinuddin 
and his spiritual activities spread over India, and even 
high-caste Brahmins fell under his influence. At Pushkai 
in Ajmer, a place of Hindu pilgrimage, where Muinud- 
din hved and passed his last days, there is even today 
a class of people who call themselves Husaini Brahmins, 
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v^ho are neither orthodox Hindus nor orthodox Muslims 
having belief in Hindu customs and rituals along witl 
Muhammadan ideas and practices. 

The intermingling of rites and customs indicates the 
beginning of a new social outlook which was initiated 
through the inlluencc of the Sufis. And by drawing ad- 
herents from among both Hindus and Muslims they were 
able to unify into a synthetic whole the two streams, Hin- 
duism and Islam. Thus Sufism became one of those syn- 
cretic forces which prepareel the way for the greater syn- 
thesis that came into being in the spiritual world of Inelia 
under the inspiring influence e)f the lives and teachings 
of the saints anel mystics in meelieval times. The wide 
popularity of Sufi idealism among the Hindus is ex- 
plained among other things hv the striking similarit)^ 
between some of its fundamental principles and Indian 
thought, especially Buddhism and Vedanta; and this 
was largely due to the influence of the latter on the for- 
mer. It is well known that the Sufis came in touch with 
Buddhism in many important centres of the Muslim 
world. As early as the second ccaitury of the Hejra, the 
Arabs translated many Buddhist works. The Sufi idea ol 
Fana^ i.e., of total sell-annihilation is distinctly a deriva- 
tion from the 'Nirvana of Buddhism. The inspired ut- 
terance 1 am the TnitlT of Mansur, the well-known Suf 
who visited India is only an echo of the Vedantic ‘So 
ham* T am That.” The yogic breathing exercises of the 
Hindus are followed in every detail by a section of the 
Sufis and their practice of remembering God and repeat- 
ing His name is the same as the Japa of the Hindus foi 
which the Sufi term is Zikra. 

^nrli in hnVf wpKi the eharactf'r of the earlv contaci 
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between India and the Islamic world. It was principally 
cultural. One might speculate on the turn that the course 
of Indian History would have taken if a closer political 
association had been established during these early cen- 
turies between this country and the enlightened court of 
Bagdad. But such speculation would serve no really 
useful purpose. If subsequently Providence thought it 
lit to introduce the stream of Islamic thought into India 
through the agency of a swashbuckler like Mahmud of 
Ghazni cr a dash’ng cavalier of the type of Babar the 
Mughal, it must have been done with a deeper design 
than appears on the surface. 

The two most remarkable qualities in Indian thought 
have been its powers of reception and assimilation of 
new ideas. These qualities have not always been exter- 
nally perceptible in the history of India’s cultural evolu- 
tion. But they have always been there and working out a 
state of things which would make India the pivot of 
human progress when mankind passes from the stage of 
narrow mentality to that of a broad and divinely illu- 
mined supramentality. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

THE FUTURE OF INDIA ^ 


I 

The future of India has in recent times been the subject 
of discussion among our thinkers. It is happy that they 
should have a keen desin' to tliink out tlie problem and 
indicate the lines on which it should be approached. 
Some of them have already expressed their views which 
throw much liglit on the various aspects of the subject 
as well as on the present trend of our thinking public. 
It seems that tlie India of tomorrow has enterc'd their 
imagination. Many of them believe that for India to live 

^ Some ^'ie\vs b. sed on Sri Anrobmdo’s writings. The quotations 
in this article are all of them fioiii Ins iollowmg books and wr.t ngs; 
Bankim-Tilak-Dayanauda, The Ideal of the Karmatfogin, The L.jc 
Divine, Ihe Mother, The Renaissance in India. The Toini and Us 
Objects, A Defence of Indian Culture, The Future Poetry, The 
Psychology of Social Development, ( the last thrt'o are senes of 
articles in “Arya,” 1914-21), “Karmayogin,” (a Weekly Paper, 
1908-10) and from an unpublished letter to Dilip Kumar Roy. 
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and grow into the fullness of her being, a better social 
order must be built on principles of justice and equity, 
and completely free from any kind of social and eco- 
nomic inequality. The problem of India, according to 
them, is the problem of bread, and an India well-fed and 
well-clotlied will be an India happy and contented. Re- 
ligion and spirituality are, in their opinion, hindrances 
to social progress, and are therefore tabooed in their 
scheme. Some speak of a new civilisation which, they 
think, is in the process of formation in India as a result 
of the fusion of cultures that has been taking place from 
the time of her contact with foreign countries. There are 
others who hold different views about the shape and 
character of the future Indian civilisation. ‘Back to the 
past/ ‘Back to Nature’ are the slogans of a large section 
which insists on a return to the old and simple forms of 
rural culture. They religiously cling to certain ethical 
ideals mistakenly taking them to be the ideals of Indian 
ch ilisation which is founded, not, as they think, on the 
varying and therefore imperfect codes of morality, but 
on the eternal truths of the Spirit. Some again are full of 
faith that a greater India recovering all that was best in 
her past and with new powers acquired through cen- 
turies of experiences will emerge in response to the call 
of the time-spirit for fulfilling some divine purpose. The 
birth of this India through a spiritualised order, they feel 
sure, is an inevitability in the inner scheme of things. 

Whatever their differences, they envisage a better and 
brighter future for India. But what is striking in the first 
two views, especially in the first, is that they do not prop- 
erly appreciate India’s spiritual heritage, far less recog- 
nise its importance to her future rebuilding. And it is 
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unfortunate that even an attitude of disdain is sometimes 
betrayed towards the spiritual genius of India which has 
all along l)ecn, and still is, the motive-foree of her life and 
culture. The vision that India saw of the Infinite, the 
immortal truths that she disco\^ercd, the culture that she 
built up on her profound spiritual experiences have not 
only enriched bcvond measure but have given its value, 
character and distinction to her civilisation. It is therefore 
imperative that in a discussion of what the civilisation 
of India is going to be in the future, the very first thought 
should go to that essential basis of her culture, the dom- 
inant tendency of her soul. 

The norms and principles of Sociology developed in 
the West may be helpful to such an undertaking. But 
they must not rule any attempt to find out the methods 
by which to rekindle the soul of India so that a resur- 
gence of her civilisation may be possible out of all the 
achievements of her great past. Sri Aurobindo’s message 
has a significant bearing on this point, lie has in many of 
his writings given clear hints as to what will be India’s 
role in the future. His deep, penetrating and luminous 
exposition of her past has no parallel. The present article 
will, with the help of those writings, try to indicate the 
intrinsic values of Indian civilisation and show how in- 
dispensable they are to the rebuilding of India. 

Europe gloried in her civilisation as the highest crea- 
tion of the human mind. But she is bewildered today 
at the wanton destruction of her long-cherished soeial 
and cultural values, and at the brutal exhibition of 
barbarous instincts in a large section of her so-called civil- 
ised humanity. The Philistine of today is also the bar- 

A- nnTYI- 
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plete annihilation. It may be power, but it is the power 
of the asura, the eternal enemy of God, into whose hands 
Europe has played through her exclusive emphasis on 
material aggrandisement as the only meaning and pur- 
pose of life. The culture of Europe has undoubtedly ad- 
vanced the cause of human progress. But in spite of all 
its great achievements, it has failed to solve her prob- 
lems, and has, moreover, been largely responsible for 
throwing her and, through her, many otlier countries 
into the clutches of dark and undivine forces. True to 
her nature, Europe’s quest has been for the truths of life 
and mind, and with whatever of them she succeeded in 
attaining, she developed her culture and her religion of 
humanism which sang the glory of man and extolled 
him as his own redeemer. She forgot God and wor- 
shipped Mammon, with what result we are witnessing 
today. But the quest of India has been always for God, 
for the truths of tlie Spirit 

The earliest aspiration of man to awake to the divinity 
within is recorded in the Rig Veda. “That which is im- 
mortal in mortals and possessed of the truth, is a god and 
established inwardly as an energy working out in our 
divine powers. . . . Become high-uplifted, O Strength, 
pierce all veils, and manifest in us the things of the God- 
head.” (IV. 2. 1; IV. 4. 5.). To strive for and to adhere 
to the eternal verities is India’s swadharma. Spiritual 
perfection has always figured as her one high ideal, and 
life to her was the field for its pursuit Her civilisation 
has grown out of her inner realisations which she applied 
with wonderful success to the varied forms of her crea- 
tive life. "She saw the myriad gods beyond man, God 
rrr^/ic oufJ hpvoud Cod Ms owii ifleffable eterni^; 
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she saw that there were ranges of life beyond our life, 
ranges of mind beyond our present mind, and above 
these she saw the splendours of the Spirit. . . . She de- 
clared that there were none of these things which man 
could not attain if he trained his will and knowledge; he 
could conquer these ranges of mind, become the Spirit, 
become a God, become one with God, become the inef- 
fable Brahman.” The whole of India’s life is governed 
by this, her sovereign sense of the Infinite. It is indec'd 
the very master-key of her mind. From the very begin- 
ning of her history, her spiritual adventures have flowed 
like a stream, fertilising her national life, implanting in it 
the seeds they carried from Truth’s Himalayan heights, 
tlie seeds that have continuously sprouted and flowered 
in her art and literature, her religion and philosophy, her 
science and politics; but the most glorious flowering, the 
most surging tide is yet to come, and all that has pre- 
ceded has been but the necessary preparation for it. 

A section of our countrymen is inclined to think that 
the India of the ages is dead, that she has burnt out the 
oil of her life and now lacks the vitality to live again. The 
past is an anathema to them. They claim to be modem 
in their outlook. The Western ideas and institutions are 
easier for them to understand than the ‘misty past of In- 
dia’ and her ‘bullock-cart civilisation’ as they contemptu- 
ously call it. They assert that India can best develop her- 
self only by adopting Western institutions. It is curious 
that when Indian ideals arc permeating the culture of 
many countries abroad, and are being increasingly ad- 
mitted by them as influences that exalt and ennoble, and 
lead to a higher existence, when Europe stands dismayed 
at the failure of her own culture, we in India should re- 
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ject our own ideals as ‘old-world superstitions^ and 
“take up the cast-off clothes of European thought and 
life, and straggle along in the old rut of her wheels, al- 
ways taking up today what she had cast off yesterday/’ 

India knows no death. She has become immortal by 
drinking amrita} at the fountain of her ancient wisdom. 
Neither has she exhausted herself by her great creations 
in the past. The vicissitudes through which she had to 
pass have always been a trial of her strength. By surviv- 
ing them, while earth’s oldest civilisations have gone into 
oblivion, leaving behind them nothing but their monu- 
ments, India proves her indomitable vitality, her death- 
less soul. 

“India still lives and keeps the continuity of her inner 
mind and soul and spirit with the India of the ages. In- 
vasion and foreign rule, the Greek, the Parthian, and the 
Hun, the robust vigour of Islam, the levelling steam- 
roller heaviness of the British occupation and the British 
system, the enormous pressure of the Occident have not 
been able to drive or crush the ancient soul out of the 
body her Vedic Rishis made for her. At every step, under 
every calamity and attack and domination, she has been 
able to resist and survive either with an active or a pas- 
sive resistance. And this she was able to do in her great 
days by her spiritual solidarity and power of assimila- 
tion and reaction, expelling all that would not be ab- 
sorbed, absorbing all that could not be expelled, and 
even after the beginning of the decline she was still able 
to survive by the same force, abated but not slain, re- 
treating and maintaining for a time her ancient political 
system in the South, throwing up, under the pressure of 

* Immortalising necter, used figuratively. 
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Islam, Rajput and Sikh and Mahratta to defend her an- 
cient self and its idea, persisting passively where she 
could not resist actively, condemning to decay each em- 
pire that could not answer her riddle or make terms with 
her, awaiting always the day for her revival. And even 
now it is a similar phenomenon that we sec in process 
before our eyes. And what shall we sav then of the sur- 
passing vitality of the ci\ilisation that could accomplish 
this miracle and of the wisdom of those who built its 
foundation not on things external but on the spirit and 
inner mind, and made a spiritual and cultural oneness the 
root and stock of her existence and not sohdy its fragile 
flower, the eternal basis and not the perishable super- 
structure?” 


II 

It is a short-sighted reading of Indian historj’' to say 
that India fulfilled Ikt mission through her great achieve- 
ments in the past, and that the culture of India has noth- 
ing substantial to contribute to the reconstruction of her 
life for the future which will be a completely new crea- 
tion. This is missing the central meaning of Indian culture 
as also its historical evolution. It is not merely its domi- 
nant spirituality, its living continuity and its stupendous 
life-force that are the only characteristics of Indian civ- 
ilisation. There is about her a yet greater truth of which 
India is always conscious, and lor whose fulfilment she 
has been preparing from the dawn of her history. The 
sense of that mission was always there as the motive-force 
behind every expression of her soul; and her culture has 
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therefore been ‘‘a continuously enlarging tradition of the 
Godward endeavour of the human spirit.” 

Indian culture recognises the spirit as the trnth of our 
being and our life as a growth and evolution of the spirit 
in man. It sees God as the supreme and as the All and it 
sees man as a soul and power of the being of God in Na- 
ture. The progressive growth of man into self, into God, 
into spiritual existence by the development of our natu- 
ral into our Divine being is for Indian thinking the 
significance of life and the aim of human existence. . . . 
Always to India that idea of Self, God, Spirit and the 
moulding of man into that have been the fundamental 
power of her philosophy, religion, civilisation. The for- 
mal turn and the rhythmic lines of effort of this culture 
have grown through two complete external stages. The 
first was the early Vedic in which religion took its formal 
stand on the natural approach of the physical mind of 
man to the Godhead in the universe, but the initiates 
guarded the sacrificial fire of a greater spiritual truth be- 
hind the form of outward religious worship and concep- 
tion. The second was the Puraiio-Tantrik in which reli- 
gion took its outward stand on tlie deeper approach of 
mans psycho-physical mind to the Divine in the Uni- 
verse, but a greater initiation opened the way to the most 
intimate truth and living of the spiritual life in all its 
profundity and infinite possibility of uttermost sublime 
experience. A third stage has been long in preparation, 
its idea often cast out in limited or large, quiet or strik- 
ing spiritual movements and potent new disciplines and 
religions, but not successful yet, because the circum- 
stances were adverse and the hour not come, which will 
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call the community of men to live in the greatest light of 
all and to found their ’whole life on some fully revealed 
power and grand uplifting truth of the Spirit. Not until 
that third enlarging movement has come into its own, 
a thing not so easy as the religious reformer, the purist of 
the reason or the purist of the spirit constantly imagines 
and by that too hasty imagination falls short in his en- 
deavour, can Indian civilisation be said to have dis- 
charged its mission, to have spoken its last word and 
fully, functus officio, crowned and complete in its office 
of mediation between the life of man and the spirit. . . 

‘India of the ages is not dead nor has she spoken her 
last creative word; she lives and has still something to do 
for herself and the human progress. And that which is 
seeking now to awake is not an Anglicised oriental peo- 
ple, docile pupil of the West and doomed to repeat the 
Occident’s success and failure, but still the ancient im- 
mcmorable Shakti recoxering the deepest self, lifting her 
head higher towards the supreme source of light and 
strength, and turning to discover the complete meaning 
and a vaster form of her Dharma.” 

It is held that aTicient India excelled only in religion 
and spirituality, and neglected material pursuits, and 
thereby hastened her downfall. This view, wholly errone- 
ous and unfounded, is put forward to advise against 
emulating the past of India in the matter of building up 
her future. The causes that led to India’s decline are not 
for this article to go into. But the fact has to be borne in 
mind that India was considerably great in the varied 
richness of her life-expression. Her abundant energy, her 
inexhaustible vitality and joy of life, her almost uncon- 
ceivably prolific creativeness have throughout the ages 
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broken into a myriad vigorous activities that prove, if 
►anything, the amazing virility of tlie race, its invincible 
puissance. 

"India has not only had the long roll of her great saints, 
sages, thinkers, religious founders, poets, creators, sci- 
entists, scholars, legists; she has had her great rulers, 
administrators, soldiers, conquerors, heroes, men with 
the strong active will, the mind that plans and the seeing 
force that builds. She has warred and ruled, traded and 
colonised, and spread her civilisation, built polities and 
^organised communities and societies, done all that makes 
the outward activity of great peoples. ... It was not 
men of straw or lifeless or willess dummies or thin- 
blooded dreamers who thus acted, planned, conquered, 
built great systems of administration, founded kingdoms 
and empires, figured as great patrons of poetry and art 
and architecture or, later, resisted heroically imperial 
power and fought for the freedom of clan and people.^' 

The contact between India and Europe has been mu- 
tually fruitful. Europe has developed a tendency to sub- 
jectivism which has begun to effect subtle changes in 
her outlook on life; and India has felt within her an im- 
petus to scientific and intellectual pursuits, and, what is 
more important, an urge to discover the truth of her 
own being. Here, India has not been a blind imitator of 
Europe, as unhappily she is now wanted to be by a sec- 
tion of our countrymen. Neither has Europe betrayed 
any sign of an external imitation of Indian ideas. There 
is an inner cultural interchange which is cultivated 
through the power of assimilation. Blind imitation is 
slavish, and proves only the weakness and mental pov- 
ertv of the imitator. In any case, the benefit which India 
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derived from her contact with Europe was one of the 
forces that helped to bring about the awakening in India 
early last century. There were, of course, greater forces 
at work to rouse India to a conscious effort towards the 
renewal of her destiny. “India has a secret Power that no 
nation possesses. All that she needs is to rouse in her that 
faith, that will. God has breathed life into her once more. 
Great souls are at work to bring about her salvation. The 
movement, of which the first outbreak was political, will 
end in a spiritual consummation. India is still in posses- 
sion of her soul. The world will receive its message of 
emancipation from India.’^ 

And “Bengal was the first workshop of this Shakti of 
India.” Raja Rammohan Roy was the starting-point. The 
inception of the Congress movement in 1885 is a signifi- 
cant phase of this awakening. But it was a new light 
which dawned in the spiritual horizon of India when at 
Dakshineshwar “the flower of the educated youth of Cal- 
cutta bowed down at the feet of an illiterate Hindu as- 
cetic, a self-illuminated ecstatic and ^mystic’ without r 
single trace or touch of the alien thought cr educatior 
upon him. The going forth of Vivekananda, marked out 
by the Master as a heroic soul destined to take the world 
between his two hands and change it, was a first visible 
sign to the world that India was awake not only to sur- 
vive but to conquer.” Sri Ramakrishna saw the vision oi 
the Divine Mother and released a stream of forces thai 
through Vivekananda burst over India like an avalanche 
and gave a vehement impetus to her rebuilding on the 
basis of her spiritual heritage. It was a conquest of the 
spirit of India won for his Master by that soldier of the 
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soul of puissance if ever there was one, a very lion among 
men, but the definite work he has left behind is quite in- 
commensurate with our impression of his creative might 
and energy. We perceive his influence still working gigan- 
tically, we know not well how, we know not well where 
in something that is not yet formed, something leonine, 
grand, intuitive, upheaving that has entered the soul of 
India and we say, ‘Behold Vivekananda still lives in the 
soul of his Mother and in the souls of her children.^ 

m 

In 1905 the Shakti of India was invoked again by the 
united voice of Bengal witli the new-found mantra of 
Vande Mataram} It was not the physical India, but ‘the 
Eternal and Timeless India,’ her Power, her Spirit, who 
was then worshipped by an awakened people. The 
Mother revealed herself and responded to their prayer, 
and infused into them a new strength, a new inspiration. 
And the whole nation was swept into a grim determina- 
tion to win its freedom. But the actual political objective 
of the movement did not detract from its ultimate spir- 
itual intention. The call went forth from its inspired 
high-priest; “You must know your past and recover it for 
the purposes of your future. First, therefore, become In- 
dians, recover the patrimony of your forefathers. Re- 
cover the Aryan thought, the Aryan discipline, the Aryan 
character, the Aryan life. ... It is the spirituality of In- 
dia, the sadhana of India, tapasya, jnanamr and shakti, 
that must make us free and great. . . . India’s work is 
world s work, God’s work. Our captain is God Himself. 
He will lead us to the goal.” 

“India can best develop herself and serve humanity by 

^ bow to Thee, O Mother. 

® Snirifiial knowledge. 
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being herself and following the law of her own nature.” 
The following are the three broad lines indicated by Sri 
Aurobindo on which the work may be taken up: *The 
recovery of the old spiritual knowledge and experience 
in all its splendour, depth and fullness is the first, most 
essential work, the flowing of this spirituality into new 
forms of philosophy, literature, art, science, and critical 
knowledge is the second; an original dealing with mod- 
em problems in the light of Indian spirit and the endeav- 
our to formulate a greater synthesis of a spiritualised so- 
ciety is the third and most difiicult.” But how to under- 
stand India’s swadharma, the secret law of her being? 
Mind will not take us farther than an objective knowl- 
edge of the past of India, her creations in the outer court 
of life. In order therefore to get at the very heart of them 
and find out how the drive is initiated there we must take 
to the subjective method of intuition and introspection, 
and develop an inward vision which alone can reveal tc 
us the sacred sanctuary of the flaming soul of India. 
Many of our countrymen following exclusively the so- 
called scientific method of the West make suggestions foi 
the reconstruction of India which, they do not perhaps 
realise, only expose tlie inadequacy of their knowledge 
of that inner India which, let us repeat, cannot be fullj 
understood by the intellect alone. 

These suggestions are, as they are bound to be, nothing 
more than laboured elaborations of imported ideas with- 
out any connection with the proper roots of Indian life 
and culture. But India must not cling to her past anc 
refuse to move with the times. The truths of her greal 
past she must rediscover and repossess for whatevei 

«. i.1_ xl — ifiT> AiflirA TtI 
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any case, the Tomorrow is her immediate concern, and 
she must be alive to her mission which only her greater 
self can fulfil. “A great past ought to be followed by a 
greater future.” The future, as the present, may well be 
the fruit of the efforts that have preceded it; but with 
every fresh striving, the nature of the attainment will 
change, and change always for the better, the higher. 

Even honest and unbiased opinions sometimes char- 
acterise the past of India as chiefly given to spiritual pur- 
suits. A harmonious development of life, mind and body 
was not aimed at, they say. This is far from the truth. 
“The ancient Indian culture attached quite as much 
value to the soundness, growth and strength of the mind, 
life and body as the old Hellenic or the modem scientific 
thought, although for a different end and a greater mo- 
tive. . . . The new India will seek the same end in new 
ways under the vivid impulse of fresh and large ideas 
and by an instrumentality suited to more complex con- 
ditions; but the scope of her effort and action, and sup- 
pleness and variety of her mind will not be less, but 
greater than of old. Spirituality is not necessarily exclu- 
sive; it can be and in its fullness must be all-inclusive. 
. . . But the spiritual motive will be in the future of In- 
dia, as in her past, the real original and dominating 
strain. To realise intimately the truth of spirit and to 
quicken and remould life by it is the native tendency 
of Indian mind, and to that it must always return in all 
its periods of health, greatness and vigour.^ 

But this high spiritual ideal, far less its integral char- 
acter, is not suflBciently recognised and accepted, far 
less, aflBrmed in the aspirations of modem India. Many 
of those, who are thinking about the future of this andent 
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country where spirituality was first bom, do not appear 
to be fully conscious of this which is the foremost ideal of, 
India and indispensable to her rebuilding. Besides, what- 
ever spiritual tendency there still is in India is more or 
less of an other-worldly nature, confined to the pursuit of 
individual liberation as the only aim of life, society and 
even life itself being regarded as hindrances to spiritual 
progress. 

The problem today not only of India but of the whole 
world is essentially a problem of harmony. In India the 
ancient ideal of an all-embracing spirituality began to be 
dimmed in the racial consciousness when maijavada (the 
theory of the cosmic Illusion) was preached with all the 
vehemence that the human intellect could command, 
and was given a ready welcome possible only for a peo- 
ple which was then on the downward curve of its des- 
tiny. The ideal became more blurred in her vision when 
in a later period the glamour of a foreign culture blinded 
India — though temporarily — ^to the truths of her own 
self. In Europe the old Hellenic and the Christian ideals 
were gradually replaced by the complex forms of a ma- 
terialistic civilisation which furnished man with enor- 
mous powers for satisfying his mental, vital and physical 
needs but widened the gulf between him and his God 
more than ever before. There have been attempts to rec- 
oncile these divergences, and solve the problems of man- 
kind through religion, politics and science. But alasl true 
harmony is yet far off. It waits on other means. 

Ill 

Every religion is spiritual in its origin. But when an 
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the institution than to the spirit of the religion, it begins 
to deteriorate. An institution cannot thrive without pop- 
ular support. And for a religion to be popular means its 
coming down to the ordinary human level and giving 
ordinary human satisfactions but with a religious colour- 
ing. Thus while their lamps have been kept burning by 
the few earnest seekers of truth belonging to them, al- 
most all the religions of the world have compromised 
with the vital needs of man and permitted in their bodies 
the growth of various codes and dogmas and rituals and 
other forms of sectarianism which choke the religious 
aspirations of man and stand in the way of his spiritual 
progress. The ethical bias in many religions is also no less 
responsible for their failure to solve the problem which 
is essentially spiritual. Morality is often confused with 
religion and spirituality. There is an element of morality 
in all religions, but the power of spirituality is a superior 
one. ‘‘Morality is an attempt to govern the outer conduct 
by certain mental rules or to form the character by these 
rules in the image of a certain mental ideal,” whereas 
spirituality is a change into a higher consciousness 
through the realisation of the Divine within and without 
and making him the absolute ruler of life. It is to live in, 
and act from, the truth of the Spirit, in a word, to live the 
Spirit. “It is a growth or waking into a new becoming or 
new being, a new self, a new nature.” 

The success of religion in India is due to its essential 
spiritual basis. But in spite of its broad and catholic out- 
look and a brilliant record of service in the cause of man’s 
spiritual uplift, religion in India cannot be said to have 
reached that acme of greatness which her ancient seers 
-If Tfc ot/nliiHon \*7n<5 rTipf*Tcfid when it showed 
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a tendency to mere extemalism and failed to get out of a 
fixed social system in which it was cabined. It could not 
grow into that largeness of its innate spiritual character 
which is so necessary to the fulfilment of its original aim 
of liberating man into a higher existence. Yet for the 
seeker, every religion has its truths, and even ethical 
ideals have not been without their values to the social 
well-being of man. 

Through politics man has tried to solve the problem 
of his external peace and freedom. But where is peace 
in the world today? and where is freedom? Tlie chief 
concern of the State is to grow in power to fulfil its sel- 
fish ambitions, and be secure against aggression by the 
stronger; to serve these ends the resources of the country 
are blindly consumed, its nation-building works woefully 
neglected. A sense of war prevails everywhere. And 
when there is no actual hostility, there is at best an armed 
panicky peace, a panting lull before a burst of storm. 
And how can freedom thrive in a State which seeks to 
be absolute? Is it not beyond tlie power of a machine 
which the State has become to solve the problem of man 
who is not a machine but a complex being? One of the 
causes of this disharmony is the spirit of domination 
which is almost a concomitant of power when it is cen- 
tralised in a system of government, whatever be its char- 
acter. Conditions would not have been so distressing, 
had the State been in charge of men with a larger heart 
and a wider vision. Instead, men, who are themselves 
subject to the worst of passions, form the powers that be 
almost everywhere. In ancient India these diflBculties 
were to some extent obviated, the former by a popular 
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sages whose counsels were sought by kings on every im- 
^portant matter of the State. The spiritual bias in Indian 
character \yas no less a help in that direction. 

Through the culture of science man has opened into 
new horizons of knowledge, into deeper truths of Nature. 
But since he has not been able to attain sufficient psy- 
chological development, he has failed properly to ma- 
nipulate the vast potencies of the universal Force re- 
leased by science, with the result that they are made to 
satisfy the insensate earth-grabbing of power-intoxi- 
'cated peoples, and the whole world is thrown into a 
vortex of the dark Forces. Indeed, the amenities of life 
offered by science pale into insignificance before the 
disasters wrought by it in supplying man with deadly 
weapons of destniction which threaten to reduce him to 
savagery. 

Though man was not fully conscious of the ultimate 
goal of his earthly adventure, yet all his creative endeav- 
ours have all the time helped his progress towards that 
goal of divine perfection which he is destined to attain as 
the next stage in his evolutionary ascent. This progress is 
shown in the height of mental power man has reached 
today. It is also seen in the growth of a seeking in him as 
well as of a feeling of discontent with the existing order 
of things. It is this seeking and this feeling of discontent 
which are the first signs of a spiritual awakening. But the 
problems remain unsolved. Man has not been happy; 
he has no peace, no freedom, no prospect, nothing that 
’ can lead to a better condition of life. His aspiration for 
the Kingdom of God upon earth is far from even a semr> 
blance of fulfilment 

'T’l r\f 1^10 lO TVlQn^C 
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perfect nature dominated by his ego. In religion the ego 
incites him to an attitude of superior separatism; and) 
the image that he makes of his God ends by becoming a 
magnified image of his own self, and he would love to be 
pledged to a sect or dogma because it is his own creation. 
In politics it is symbolised in the State whose absolute 
power must be worshipped by all. In science it is glori- 
fied when man takes pride in his achievements and re- 
fuses to believe in anything that cannot be perceived by 
his physical senses. It is this ego which persists in every 
so-called triumph of human effort, and, as instrument 
of adverse and undivine forces, tries to tempt man away 
from God and chain him down to a life whose be-all and 
end-all would be a satisfaction of his mental, vital and 
physical needs only. But the ego is not the whole man. 
There is in him his Divinity. And by awakening to it he 
can replace the domination of the ego in him by the rule 
of the Divine and change into a higher nature. The rea- 
son why human creations cannot be perfect is that the 
power of mind by which man produces his art, literature, 
religion, science and politics is a dividing power and 
cannot go beyond finite constructions. How can he cre- 
ate perfect things with an instrument that is imperfect? 
Mind s is a separative function. "It cannot have the total 
knowledge of the whole which is necessary for the right 
knowledge of the part.” {The Life Divine, Vol. I.). This 
is a great source of error in all human knowledge to 
which may be traced the disharmonies in man s life and 
society. A creation is perfect only when it is the work of 
one who has himself become perfect by changing into 
a higher nature and being one with the Infinite Existence 
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It is this union with the creative Truth of the Infinite 
JExistence and a dynamic living in it that can perfect 
humanity and build a perfect society. A true harmony 
and a true perfection is the only solution of all problems 
of mankind. ‘‘And it is only India that can discover the 
harmony, because it is only by a change — not a mere re- 
adjustment — of man’s present nature that it can be de- 
veloped, and such a change is not possible except by 
Yoga. The nature of man and things is at present a dis- 
cord, a harmony that has gone out of tune. The whole 
•heart and action and mind of man must be changed, but 
from within, not from without, not by political and social 
institutions, not even by creeds and philosophies, but by 
realisation of God in ourselves and the world and a re- 
moulding of life by that realisation.” 

His failure to find a solution for the problems of life 
through the creations of his mind is not the only reason 
why man should turn towards spirituality and try to 
discover a higher than mental power for the reconstruc- 
^tion of his life and society. The social evolution of man is 
marked by four broad stages forming a psychological 
cycle through which a nation or a civilisation is bound to 
proceed.^ The first of these stages is called the Age of 
Symbol; the second, the Age of Convention; the third, 
the Age of Individualism; and the fourth, the Age of 
Subjectivism through which human civilisation in gen- 
eral is at present passing. Of course the progress has not 
been uniform everywhere. In Europe this spirit of subjec- 
•livism shows the promise of an awakening to deeper 


^ Sri Aurobindo has elaborately discussed this subject in a series 
of articles called 'The Psychology of Social Development’ in 
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truths. In India indications are unmistakable of a spirit- 
ual renaissance, a rebirth of the old spirit into a new 
form of truth. Signs of an awakening are perceptible all 
over the world. The higher mind of humanity is gradu- 
ally realising that it is only a life in the spirit, a total spir- 
itual direction in all human affairs that can lift mankind 
out of the present chaos. But this consciousness has not 
yet gained suflScient ground. Nevertheless, the individu- 
als in whom this new consciousness has dawned are the 
forerunners of the great future. With the increasing 
aspiration of man, the growing stress of the evolutionary 
Nature and the pressure of external conditions, they will 
swell in number and form the community which will be 
the nucleus of the future world order, founded not on 
the absolutism of a dictatorship, but on the harmonic 
principle of an integral spirituality. 

"In spirituality lies then the ultimate, the only hope 
for the perfection whether of the individual or of the 
communal man; not the spirit which for its separate sat- 
isfaction turns away from the earth and its works, but 
that greater spirit which accepts and fulfils them. A spir- 
ituality taking up into itself man's rationalism, aesthet- 
icism, ethicism, vitalism, corporeality, his aim of love 
and perfection, his aim of knowledge, his aim of beauty, 
his aim of power and fullness of life and being, revealing 
to them their divine sense and the conditions of their 
godhead, reconciling them all to each other, illumi- 
nating to the vision of each the way which they now 
tread in half-lights and shadows, in blindness or with a 
deflected sight, is a good which even man s self-sufBcient 
reason can accept; for it reveals itself surely in the end 
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as a logical, inevitable development and consummation 
of all for which he is individually and socially striving. 
The evolution of the inchoate spirituality in mankind is 
the possibility to which an age of subjectivism is the 
first glimmer of awakening or towards which it at least 
shows the first profound potentiality of return. A deeper, 
wider, greater, more spiritualised subjective understand- 
ing of the individual and communal self and life and 
reliance on the spiritual light and spiritual means for the 
solution of its problems are the only way to true social 
perfection. The free rule, that is to say, the predom- 
inant leading influence, guidance of the developed spir- 
itual man — not the half spiritualised or the raw religion- 
ist — is our hope for the divine guidance of humanity. 
A spiritualised society is our hope for the communal hap- 
piness, or in words which, though liable to abuse by the 
reason and the passions, are still the most expressive we 
can find, a new kind of theocracy, the Kingdom of God 
upon earth, a theocracy which shall be the Government 
of mankind by the Divine in the hearts and minds of 
man.” This is Sri Aurobindo's vision of the future social 
and world order. In the spiritual age that is coming upon 
mankind, India will figure as the inaugurator of that spir- 
itualised society. The time is therefore come for her to 
summon up all her inner powers and with their help to 
discover that new truth, that new harmony on which her 
future as well as the world’s will be built. It is to India 
that the sole privilege is given of affirming that spiritual- 
ity is the only panacea for all the evils that afflict hu- 
manity. Great in the past, she has to be yet greater in the 
future and accomplish the task given to her by God. 
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IV 

The supreme need of India at the present moment is 
therefore to create such conditions as may be favourable 
to the birth of a greater India. The divine forces and 
personalities that have been working to bring about that 
consummation point to that propitious time when she 
will renew herself in a spiritualised social order founded 
on an integral harmony. A widespread spiritual awaken- 
ing is the first and most necessary condition, of which a 
beginning has been already made in India today in that 
a definite turn has been taken towards the completion 
of the third enlarging movement (referred to before) in 
the spiritual life of India through which she will dis- 
charge her mission, India has discovered the complete 
meaning and a vaster form of her Dharma on which a 
larger synthesis will be built. She has found the harmony 
between “the passionate aspiration of man upward to the 
Divine and the descending movement of the Divine 
leaning downward to embrace eternally its manifesta- 
tion/* The confluence thus created of man*s Godward 
longings and God’s earthward leanings will be the per- 
ennial source of light, power and joy for a life in the 
Spirit which will be India’s gift to humanity. A blissful 
union of heaven and earth will blossom into that greater 
life for man. And the power that will effect this union is 
the power of the Divine Shakti. 

There are signs that conditions in life and nature are 
not only favourable to, but are pressing for, the emer- 
gence of a divinised humanity on earth. Sri Aurobindo 
is the Seer of a New Licht which is descending upon the 
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earth to effect through the Divine Shakti the supreme 
purpose of evolutionary Nature. He has shown the Path 
by which that new life will be attainable to man. He has 
spoken the supreme Word: “As there has been estab- 
lished on earth a mental Consciousness and Power which 
shapes a race of mental beings and takes up into itself 
all of eartlily nature that is ready for the change, so now 
there will be established on earth a gnostic Conscious- 
ness and Power which will shape a race of gnostic spir- 
itual beings and take up into itself all of earth nature that 
is ready for this new transformation.” This great Truth, 
unknown before, Sri Aurobindo has revealed in his vxag- 
num opus. The Life Divine, in which he has so inspir- 
ingly stated his whole philosophy. 

The vision that has come to Sri Aurobindo is a lofty 
vision of the integral divinisation of human existence 
through the instrumentality of the Supramental Gnosis 
which is the highest creative power of God. Not the lib- 
eration of man from Nature but the liberation of man in 
Nature, — this is the unique message of the Master. This 
means that we are not simply to break the bonds of Na- 
ture in order to pass into a blissful state of silence but to 
divinely transform our natural being in all its members 
and enjoy the utmost freedom within Nature herself. Sri 
Aurobindo’s ideal consists not in a mere self-realisation 
and in an escape into the transcendental bliss of a far-off 
Heaven but in the dynamic self-manifestation of the 
Spirit in the conditions provided by Mother Earth. The 
fulfilment of this ideal lies in the evolution of man into 
superman who will represent Man thoroughly trans- 
figured in every fibre of his being through the transform- 
ing touch of the Supermind. “This supramental change 
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is a thing decreed and inevitable in the evolution of the 
earth-consciousness; for its upward ascent is not ended 
and mind is not its last summit.” 

Tliis is the ideal for which Sri Aurobindo stands, the 
ideal of a divine life for man. Sri Aurobindo shows the 
Light when there is darkness everywhere. He shows 
the Path when there is none before man. The long night 
of human travail is going to melt before the sun of a new 
truth that is rising to remake man into a spiritualised be- 
ing and enable him to start on a new career on earth. 
That turn of his is as certain as was his evolution into the 
mental life out of the animal. Mind has reached the sum- 
mit of its possibility. The time has now come for the 
Supermind to be active in earth-principle and evolve 
out of man a supramental being. The only condition 
for this change is readiness for it on the part of man. And 
he would grow in readiness, if he could aspire with a pas- 
sionate intensity of his soul, and have an unshakable 
faith burning upwards to heaven, and could sincerely 
and in every part of his being surrender himself to the 
Divine Shakti who alone can liberate him from his pres- 
ent bondage to Ignorance into the luminosity of a higher 
consciousness and transform his present imperfect and 
egoistic nature into the perfect nature of the Divine. 

How true was what Tagore said to Sri Aurobindo 
when he met him in 1928: ‘Tou have the Word, and 
we are waiting to hear it from you; India will speak 
through your voice to the world, ‘Hearken unto mel’” 
Sri Aurobindo speaks to humanity the last creative word 
of India in the same way as her Vedic Rishis spoke the 
first. He envisages a new Man, a new Society, a new 
Civilisation; and his message is indeed the greatest that 
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man has ever heard from the Masters of the race. The 
initiation in India of this inevitable change in man’s life 
‘ and society surely means a brighter future for this an- 
cient country. India possesses the key to the progress of 
humanity. It is with that key of Yoga that Sri Aurobindo 
has unlocked the doors of hitherto unknown spiritual 
treasures and made them available to mankind. 

The future of India as also of the world will depend 
on how she opens to these truths and manifest them in 
the life of the individual and the community. The great 
civilisation of India’s past which still glows in the mem- 
ory of the race was built on the eternal verities discov- 
ered by the Vedic Seers. Her future will see a greater 
civilisation, because it will be built on a greater Truth 
which has come to the vision of Sri Aurobindo. That wiU 
be the most glorious flowering of India’s spiritual genius, 
the fulfilment of all her dreams and aspirations, her striv- 
ings and seekings. This new civilisation will be a spiritual 
creation. It will be the beginning of a world movement, 
and will not therefore be confined within the geograph- 
ical borders of India. It will have inherent in it the power 
of extending itself to the farthest limits of the earth; and 
wherever people will be ready, a nucleus of it will form 
and enlarge and gradually merge in one whole. One of 
its outstanding features will be its freedom from the rule 
of the individual as well as the collective ego. The pres- 
ent civilisation, as already pointed out, is governed by 
this undivine principle and has therefore failed to find a 
permanent solution for the problems of mankind. It has 
grown too big for man’s limited capacity to manage. In 
the spiritual civilisation of the future this problem will 
not arise, since its corporate life will be reconstituted and 
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reorganised by selfless spiritualised individuals and not 
by the semi-animal human beings, the slaves of the ego. 
Tlie new and vast means of life of the present human 
civilisation will be utilised for higher and greater ends by 
the spiritualised society. 

It is not possible to define what exactly will be the 
essential elements of this new civilisation. They will be 
determined by the Divine Shakti who will create it. But 
there is no doubt that they will be spiritual in their in- 
tention, Its poetry will sing of the New Dawn. "It will be 
the utterance of the deepest soul of the spiritual man 
and of the universal spirit in things, not only with an- 
other and a more complete vision, but in the very inmost 
language of the self-experience of the soul and tlie sight 
of the spiritual mind."' Its art will express the truth of 
the spirit, the beauty and the delight of existence. Its ed- 
ucation will embrace all knowledge but its whole trend 
will be to imfold the self in infinite directions. Its sci- 
ence will seek to know not only the world and Nature 
in all her processes and use that knowledge for material 
ends but also the workings of the Divine in them and His 
purpose that lies behind every natural phenomenon. Its 
sociology will regard every individual as a soul growing 
to perfection and will seek help and power from the per- 
fected ones for the common well-being of the society, 
providing innumerable opportunities of self-develop- 
ment for all according to their individual needs. Its eco- 
nomics will give all men the joy of work according to 
their nature and free leisure to grow inwardly as well as 
a simple but rich and beautiful life. These will be the 
primal aims of the principal forms of culture in the initial 
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stage of the spiritual civilisation, as indicated by Sri 
Aurobindo. It may be repeated that in a life in the spirit, 
possibilities of self-expression will be infinite. The crea- 
tive life in the new society will therefore go on enlarging 
its domain to greater and greater aims along with its 
progress in higher realisations. 

The future of India will be this new civilisation, this 
new society. The Shakti of India was long preparing for 
this consummation. All the past endeavours of the race 
were directed to this end. It is this great future of India 
that will explain her hidden meaning. Every nation has 
a soul, a Shakti. So also has India; but what marks her 
out is that, unlike other nations, and true to her spiritual 
genius, she is conscious of her soul and also of what may 
be called her over-soul, the Mahashakti. Herein lies the 
secret of India, of ‘the Eternal and Timeless India," the 
Bharata-Shakti that is the dispenser of her destiny. ‘India 
is an Idea, a Truth, a Spirit," ‘Mother India is the Mother 
of tlic world," — these are not words of vain dreaming, 
but utterances of the soul, glimpses of a great truth. The 
sense of oneness of all existence in the Mahashakti and of 
that Shakti guiding all existence is ingrained in the racial 
consciousness of India. “The Mahashakti is the universal 
way of being of the divine Conscious Force. She is the 
Universal Mother who creates all these beings and con- 
tains and enters, supports and conducts all these million 
processes and forces. . . . She works out whatever is 
transmitted by her transcendent consciousness from the 
Supreme and enters into the worlds that she has made; 
her presence fills and supports them with the divine 
spirit and the divine all-sustaining force and delight 
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without which they could not exist.’^ In her transcendent 
way of being, the Conscious Force is the original su-^ 
preme Shakti, who stands above the worlds and links the 
creation to the ever unmanifest mystery of the Supreme. 
Through the Mahashakti she guides the terrestrial 
evolution in which her ultimate object is to eflFect ‘‘the 
flowering of the life and soul and mind into the infinity 
of the Spirit by bringing down into this world of igno- 
rance the Supramental light, the Truth life and Truth 
creation.” 

India is the only country in the world to whom spirit- 
uality is the very breath of life. She has therefore been 
chosen by the Divine Mother as her suitable instrument. 
Not only that, she is even her conscious formation. Many 
a time has the Mother revealed herself to the vision of 
India. She was adored as Aditi in the Vedas and wor- 
shipped as the Mahashakti in the Puranas and the Tan- 
tras; and through countless other emanations she has 
illumined the hearts of her devotees and fulfilled their 
religious aspirations. But her manifestation in India to- 
day is of a completely different character. The stupen- 
dous work that she will accomplish this time requires the 
pouring of greater forces into the earth-consciousness 
and an action in it more direct and forceful than before. 
She has therefore in her infinite grace descended into 
the mire of ignorance in order to remould the human 
personality into the divine Nature; for, that is the pur- 
pose of the individual way of being of the Conscious 
Force in which “she embodies the power of the Tran- 
scendental and the Universal, the two vaster ways of 
her existence.” 
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It is indeed fortunate that this holy land should once 
again be the centre of a spiritual activity which is guided 
by divine personalities and the like of which has never 
before been witnessed in human history. In fact, it is the 
very summit of man’s spiritual endeavour and is going 
to make a new liistory for him. A greater future for In- 
dia is not its only aim; it seeks to help in the redemption 
of the whole human race and ensure a greater future 
for the whole world. 

The inner meaning of the supreme Shakti’s descent 
as an incarnation will be fully revealed to those who will 
feel within them a deep spiritual urge and take a plunge 
into the currents of a new life that are streaming in India 
today from their springs in a higher world brought down 
by the Mother out of compassion for her distressed chil- 
dren of the earth. And an awakening is already there. 
The glimmerings of the dawn at the advent of the Mother 
are already there on the horizon for those who have 
heard her call to see. In her sacred temple her children 
'from far and near are beginning to gather to re-vision 
the Ancient Mother in a ne^i way of her being, to wor- 
ship her by oflFering themselves and all that is theirs at 
her feet and be prepared for her work. “The One whom 
we adore as the Mother is the divine Conscious Force 
that dominates all existence, one and yet so many-sided 
that to follow her movement is impossible even for the 
quickest mind and for the freest and most vast intelli- 
gence. The Mother is tlie consciousness and force of the 
^Supreme and far above all she creates. But something 
of her ways can be seen and felt through her embodi- 
ments and the more seizable because more defined and 
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limited temperament and action of the goddess forms in 
whom she consents to be manifest to her creatures/’ ^ 

The world today is under the shadow of a threaten- 
ing catastrophe. Dark and undivine forces are at work 
Driven by the pressure of the Light that is descending 
upon the earth tliey have surged up and, taking advan- 
tage of man’s egoistic ambitions, are desperately trying to 
destroy all higher values and frustrate the purpose of the 
Divine. But as the descent of the Light is inevitable, so is 
their fall; and their present rise is like the last flare of the 
dying lamp. For, when God hits He hits straight and 
hits hard; and His triumph is resistless. Who then will 
present the divine front and baflBe the asuras?^ And 
who else can do that but India where the supreme Shakti 
has manifested herself and where the source of a tremen- 
dous spiritual power, unknown before, has been discov- 
ered with the means of putting it at the service of the 
world? It is the Divine Mother who by that power will 
usher in a higher order of life and build a greater India 
and a greater world, liberated once for all from the 
clutches of undivine and hqstile forces, 

A new age is coming upon mankind. And as always in 
history, the dawn will first be heralded in the East, and 
this time in its very heart, in India, who, reborn into her 
Shakti as the gracious and majestic Mother of the world 
and crowned with the sun-laurels of a unique spiritual 

^ The Mother’s three ways of being, the Transcendental, the Uni- 
versal, and the Individual, and her four Powers, Maheshwari, Maha- 
kali, Mahalakshmi and Mahasaraswati, which are her four out- 
standing Personalities, as well as some of the basic principles of his 
Yoga, Sri Aurobindo has discussed in a little book called The 
Mother, 

•Demoniac forces. 
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conquest, will bring in order where there was chaos, light 
where there was darkness, love where there was hatred, 
truth where there was falsehood, beauty where there was 
ugliness, peace where there was strife, joy where diere 
was sorrow, freedom where there was bondage, immor- 
tality where there was death, and will that way create a 
new world, establish a new .heaven on earth and lead 
mankind to its divine perfection. This is how India will 
fulfil her ancient vision and fulfil herself in the soul of 
humanity. 



CHAPTER NINE 

TOWARDS A NEW WORLD 


I 

Again and again in his history man has found himself 
forced into a condition of war by circumstances over 
which he could have no control. When he was not the 
aggressor he had at least to be the defender of his rights 
and of his lebensraum against the encroachment by a 
poArerful invader. Anyway, violent hostilities have come 
to be a recurrent phase in the community-life of man. 
There can be no gainsaying the fact that war is an evil, 
but it has not been in the past an unmixed evil. If to the 
path of peace man owes much of his progress, not a little 
of it he owes to the path of war, notwithstanding all the 
miseries it has brought upon him. From a longer view of 
its ultimate effects, war would appear to have been a 
useful factor in the growth and expansion of human col- 
lectivities. But why war at all? “Wherefore God hammers 
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SO fiercely at His world, tramples and kneads it like 
dough, casts it so often into the blood-bath and the red 
hell-heat of the furnace? Because humanity in the mass is 
still a hard, crude and vile ore which will not other- 
wise be smelted and shaped; as is his material, so is his 
method. Let it help to transmute itself into nobler and 
purer metal. His way with it will be gentler and sweeter, 
much loftier and fairer its uses.” 

Indeed evolutionary Nature cannot stop in her up- 
ward movement; she must go on fulfilling herself in and 
through the cosmic process, regardless of the nature of 
the means she employs for the achievement of her su- 
preme aim. Yet is conflict not always her favourite 
method. Human history is not throughout a black record 
of wars and hostilities. It had its periods of light when 
the world was illumined by the advent of saints, seers 
and prophets who, by their life and teachings, pro- 
claimed to man that in peace alone lies the true founda- 
tion of life and that it can thrive only on Truth, Love, 
Freedom and Unity which are the very nature of his soul 
‘in which Peace hath its eternal abodc.^ They empha- 
sised in unmistakable terms that for his growth towards 
the Light, towards the higher destiny of which he is ca- 
pable in his terrestrial evolution, man must live in his 
soul and realise these ideals in his life. This is Nature's 
way of balance and harmony. 

It is not tliat these teachings were slow and uncertain 
in working their way into the heart and soul of man. 
Some of them have produced in his inner life more rev- 
olutionary changes than have actually been caused in his 
outer life by any violent conflict of the battle-field. But 
they are of a different character, and have always 
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helped forward the spiritual progress of man by intensi- 
fying his Godward endeavours, his souFs aspiration for 
a greater fulfilment that would take him to the goal 
for which he, or rather Nature in him, is always striving. 

There is no doubt that man, especially so far as his 
spiritual evolution is concerned, has been immensely 
enriched and exalted by the truths revealed to him by 
those true uplifters of the race. But the fact also cannot 
be overlooked that his progress and civilisation have 
been not inconsiderably accelerated by the clashes that 
have taken place in his collective life as a part of Na- 
ture’s plan, made inevitable by the stress of those forces 
which dominate man when he gravitates exclusively to- 
wards vital satisfactions, when he panders to his individ- 
ual and collective egoism, and forgetting his high des- 
tiny, ceases to make any serious effort to actualise in his 
life the ideals held aloft by the great masters. This is a 
state in the affairs of man which tends to dry up all 
springs of real progress and threatens to imprison the 
soul, rendering all spiritual endeavour difficult. The 
death of many civilisations in the past has been more or 
less due to such retrograde movements of the collective 
being to which they belonged. War, therefore, is in the 
nature of a battery charge or a sharp galvanic shock. 

History from its very dawn testifies that even a long 
and unhampered period of peace has very rarely proved 
a guarantee of continued cultural advancement. Often 
enough it has been found to beget such ease-loving, and 
therefore, demoralising tendencies as benumb or destroy 
in the nation or the people all its grit, vigour and initia- 
tive so much so that it soon shows signs of decadence 
nrnsrliidincf a new goinsf forth, a fresh adventure. What 
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has happened in many instances to serve as a way out of 
such moribund state is an incursion or onslaught from 
outside by barbarians or by a stronger power whose im- 
pact has infused a new energy into the people, or throwja 
up a far-sighted statesman or a heroic builder who by 
his power, sometimes derived from a higher source, has 
quickened into activity the whole people, holding before 
it a glowing ideal and inspiring it to live and die for that 
ideal, with the result that tlie people has been reborn into 
virility and greatness. But this again has led to an ex- 
cessive self-glorification resulting in conflicts with others 
who happened to stand in the way of its political or re- 
gional expansion. Lust for world-empire has been no less 
a cause of such conflicts. 

Thus it seems that war is a phenomenon which has 
been unavoidable in the order of things in which man 
has so far found himself. Human groups and collec- 
tivities have in most cases been formed and organised 
through clashes and collisions in the earlier stages of 
man s social development bringing home to him the nec- 
essity of strengthening his community-life, so that when 
necessary — ^and there has never been any dearth of pleas 
for that — it might extend the sphere of its existence or 
defend it against attacks from outside. But what is more 
is that, apart from the various constructive movements 
and institutions which conflicts between nations or peo- 
ples throughout history have been found to have brought 
into being, they have served a yet greater purpose — ^that 
‘ of giving an amazing impetus to the creative faculties of 
the peoples involved, stirring them into a new life, into 
new ideas, into new channels of self-expression by which 
they produced what turned out to be so many stepe 
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forward in the general progress of mankind. The English 
historian utters a great truth when he says that civili- 
sation advances by powder-carts. A yet profounder truth 
is suggested in the saying of Heraclitus, "War is the fa- 
ther of all things; War is the king of all.” 

There is another reason why Nature adopts this drastic 
method when she finds peaceful means not fully effec- 
tive. It is that she is against the old order of things to 
continue for a long time and that she abhors unnecessary 
delay in the completion of her work in the terrestrial 
evolution. She is here the Mahakali, "the Warrior of the 
Worlds who never shrinks from battle, who has in her an 
overwhelming intensity, a mighty passion of force to 
achieve, a divine violence rushing to shatter every limit 
and obstacle. All her divinity leaps out in a splendour of 
tempestuous action; she is there for swiftness, for the im- 
mediately effective process, the rapid and direct stroke, 
the frontal assault that carries everything before it.” 

II 

It seems that some kind of strife is at the root of every- 
thing by which Nature keeps up her progressive move- 
ment towards her evolutionary goal. The world itself, 
it may be said, is born out of the clash of material and 
other forces, and it proceeds by perpetual struggle 
against those that oppose its onward march, ever creating 
new things, ever destroying the old, and leading through 
whatever trouble and apparent confusion towards an 
approximation to some divine revelation. Whatever 
that may be, “this is certain that there is not only no 
construction here without destruction, no harmony ex- 
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cept by a poise of contending forces, won out of many 
actual and potential discords, but also no continued ex- 
istence of life except by a constant self-feeding and de- 
vouring of other life. Our very bodily life is a constant 
dying and being reborn, the body itself a beleaguered 
city attacked by assailing, protected by defending forces 
whose business is to devour each other: and this is only 
a type of all our existence. The command seems to have 
gone out from the beginning, *Thou shalt not conquer 
except by battle with thy fellows and thy surroundings; 
thou shalt not even live except by battle and struggle 
and by absorbing into tliyself other life. The first law of 
this world that I have made is creation and preservation 
by destruction.’ ” 

War and destruction, it would seem, are a universal 
principle of our life. They also appear to be unavoidable. 
Their necessity in the plan of Nature is indicated by the 
fact that, since evolution is a kind of rebirth of the old 
into newer and better forms, the old must go; and when, 
as often, it does not, but rather clings and persists. Na- 
ture is forced to use her deadly weapon of war to destroy 
the old and the effete, so that the new may come into 
being and grow in freshness and vigour. In this way 
the cycle goes on, v/ar helping to keep up this continuous 
flux of things towards greater and unrealised possibilities. 

In every field of human activity no movement has ever 
made any progress without a struggle, a battle between 
what exists and lives and what seeks to exist and live. "It 
' is impossible, at least as men and things are, to advance, 
to grow, to fulfil and still to observe really and utterly 
that principle of harmlessness which is yet placed before 
us as the highest and best law of conduct.” 
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The power of the soul can of course obviate any such 
external clashes. But it cannot be so easily evoked, and 
when its effective use is possible, it is found to be more 
terrible and destructive in its results than the sword and 
the cannon. The triumph through tlic soul-force of Vash- 
ishtha over the military power of Vishwamitra is an ap- 
propriate instance. Anyway, infliction of violence on 
others cannot be stayed by an external method. To ab- 
stain from violence simply because it involves killing is 
to deny the very law by which humanity is at present 
guided. The debt of Rudra must be paid, the Lord of 
destruction must be appeased so long as the Asuric force 
in men and nations, that enemy of the Divine, is not 
completely annihilated. The promised Dharmarajya, 
the Kingdom of Righteousness, of which God will be the 
sole ruler, can be founded on earth only when it is freed 
from the influence of the demon. 

But the deeper root of all conflicts in his inner and 
outer life, into which man finds himself dragged by an 
inscrutable fate, lies in the very nature of the terrestrial 
existence whose inward meaning remains hidden so long 
as an approach is not made to it in consonance with the 
secret aim of Nature in the evolutionary unfolding of the 
earth consciousness. That aim is the progressive emer- 
gence in man of the Light which is involved in the 
ignorance, inertia and division of the inconscient mate- 
rial substance. Nature chooses man as a special field for 
her work, because he has arrived at a stage in his evolu- 
tion at which he must be made ready for the next higher 
one through the victory of the spirit in him over his lower 
nature, for which the conditions in the earth are becom- 
ing more and more favourable. There is in man an as- 
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cending urge which is rekindled by Nature into a flaming 
aspiration towards the Light whose instrument he is 
destined to be in order to take part in its manifestation 
on earth. Man, as he grows in his aspiration, grows also 
in his spirit and in his readiness for that consummation. 

Man will have, therefore, to discover in himself his 
psychic being, that entity of his soul in his life, mind 
and body, which derives its evolutionary motivation 
from the supreme Shakti who, in one of her aspects, is 
the evolutionary Force herself. It is his psychic being 
that seeks through the cycle of births to fulfil itself in the 
process of evolution. Man must open to the supreme 
Shakti and be plastic enough for her Light to come and 
descend into him and purge him of all his turbidities and 
mould him into an expression of the Divine. But being at 
present conditioned by Ignorance and by all that it has 
erected in its dark region for the maintenance of its dom- 
ination over him, man, when he hears the call of the 
Mother and takes the decision to respond to it, finds 
himself confronted by formidable odds presented by the 
evils which he has allowed to rule his present existence. 
These evils try with all their might to keep him under 
their subjection and frustrate his endeavour to turn to- 
wards the Light and to find there his perfection. Yet they 
have their value in the scheme of things, since they give 
man an opportunity to fight and thereby gather the ex- 
perience and evolve the strength by which he can win 
his ultimate victory and possess its fruits and assimi- 
late them, to the enrichment of his whole being. 

Struggle, therefore, is a necessity and its importance 
in any spiritual eflFort, no less than in any secular, cannot 
be ignored. Though, in fact, it is not the human individ- 
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ual, but the supreme Shakti herself who has always done 
and is always doing every bit of upward climbing for her 
creatures, yet nothing proves wholly eflFective in the proc- 
ess of evolution unless and until a conscious co-opera- 
tion is given to her in the spirit of a complete surrender 
to her Will, so that she may perfect the instmment and 
divinise it. This is how Nature goes on fulfilling the pur- 
pose of the Mother both in the individual and in the col- 
lectivity. And when there is opposition from the earth 
due to its unwillingness to change, Nature renews her 
effort with greater vehemence, hastening thereby the 
revelation to man of tlie luminous world of the heavenly 
Light. Man grows nearer to this Light as his seeking after 
it becomes more and more intense. And the urge to re- 
new this quest comes to him so often from the conflicts, 
whether inner or outer, which are like the friction in the 
Vedic image of two pieces of sacrificial wood, out of 
which leaps forth the flame, the flame of man's aspiration 
towards the Light. The flame represents the Divine's Will 
in man, the Will of the Mother-Power, to uplift him to 
his highest spiritual perfection. The Sempiternal Fire 
from above leans down to meet its own spark in man 
which then darts upward to find its fulfilment in its su- 
preme Source. This is the Mother's way of reclaiming her 
lost children of the earth. This is how she prepares them 
for the peace, freedom and power of a divine existence. 

Viewed from this standpoint, the phenomenon of war 
springs from no external cause, nor is it meant merely for 
the accomplishment of an external objective. The su- 
preme Shakti wants it and will continue to want it so long 
as man does not obey her Law and accept her as the sole 
ruler of his life and become the willing field of her work 
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in the terrestrial evolution. War has therefore a role, not 
insignificant, to play in the evolutionary plan of Nature, 

Life has been characterised as a battle. And indeed a 
battle it is, as it was to the Vedic Seers who in a mystic 
image represented “the life of man as a thing of mixed 
ti'uth and falsehood, a movement from mortality to im- 
mortality, from mixed light and darkness to the splen- 
dour of a divine truth whose home is above in the Infinite 
but which can be built up here in man’s soul and life; a 
battle between the children of Light and the sons of 
Night, a getting of treasure, of tlie wealth, the booty 
given by the gods to the human warrior, and a journey 
and a sacrifice.” 

In every Godward endeavour, in every upward striv- 
ing, man is assailed by hostile and undivine forces, the 
Fanis, the coverers cf light; and if and when he gives in, 
as he often does, he loses the battle for the time being. 
If, instead, he wakes up from his sleep in Ignorance, be- 
comes conscious of his high destiny, responds to the call 
of the indwelling Mother — ^the only source of his strength 
— and gives a straight fight to the enemy in the name of 
the Mother, then alone will victory be his and all the 
riches of a heavenly life. 

War will for ever be banished from the earth not when 
man will realise not merely its futility, as he has already 
begun to do, and try by the power of his mind to make 
it impossible, but when he is able to conquer the foes — 
the Sons of Night — grown in him out of his baser in- 
stincts, which are responsible for all the conflicts in his 
community-life and have developed in his individual life 
all those obscurities that obstruct the birth in him of the 
consciousness of his infinite existence for which his pres- 
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ent life in ignorance, as also many before it, has been in 
travail. 

Nevertheless, war is an evil, a monstrous evil, and it 
must go. It has existed long enough having fulfilled the 
purpose of Nature in the making of what man and his 
world are today. Time has now come for man to outgrow 
the stage when war was a contributory factor in his own 
growth as well as in the growth and expansion of his civi- 
lisation and collective being. But it will not stop only by 
our wishing it. The mechanical way in which it was 
sought to be ended has failed and will always fail be- 
cause, as we have said, war has its origin deep in the inner 
laws that guide the evolution of the cosmic system and 
direct the procession of humanity towards its divine goal. 

The modem mind is so much obsessed with its achieve- 
ments in the outer court of life, so much dominated by 
an exclusive inclination to be satisfied with mere exter- 
nalities that it is incapable of looking beyond the surface- 
view of things, and is only too prone to rely on the values 
of science and reason, the values of all extrinsic attempts 
to solve a problem which is fundamentally intrinsic and 
intrinsically fundamental. Science has provided man with 
enormous pov/ers which are proving far beyond his pres- 
ent capacity properly to manipulate. And if man is not 
able to attain sufficient psychological development, he 
will either be crushed out of existence by the deadly 
weapons he has himself forged with the help of his sci- 
ence or revert to a stage of barbarism. 

There are thinkers who believe that science may make 
war of the present type with shot and shell and mine and 
battleship and atom bomb an impossibility and yet de- 
velop or leave in their place other and simpler means 
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which may bring back the type of ancient warfare. But 
that is no solution of the problem. The terrible horrors of 
war may lead human reason to make a long peace pos- 
sible, based on common community interests and mutual 
well-being; but so long as the nature of man remains as 
it is, such peace will sag or break under the stress of hu- 
man passions. 

Biologically, war may cease to be a necessity. The full- 
ness of life into which the modern world has developed 
may, if reason so wants, bring about an equilibrium in 
the material life of man; but that will not change his 
heart. So long, therefore, as war is not made psychologi- 
cally impossible it will recur, and the utmost that the 
superficial efforts towards its elimination can do will be 
to shorten or lengthen the interval between its recur- 
rences according to the nature of the effort and the ac- 
ceptance of its results by humanity. The fact is that what 
is within must be out. The hostilities that break out in 
the open field of mans collective life will cease for ever 
only w^hen man attains a decisive victory in his inner in- 
dividual world, over the forces of his lower nature. Dis- 
armament will defeat its own purpose if man is not 
disarmed of his baser instincts. The explosion of a bomb 
does invariably have behind it the explosion of the pas- 
sions tliat rage in man and burst forth when ignition is 
given to them by a conflict of ideals or clash of interests 
in the external sphere of human activity. 

The pity of it is that every consideration of the prob- 
lem has ignored the one thing that matters, the remould- 
ing of the human nature. The first World War stimulated 
the mind of man to think out the problem, but not a sin- 
gle plan for the reconstruction of the world from which. 
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it was hoped, war would be tabooed, pointed out, far 
less emphasised that the root of the evil lay deep in the 
very nature of man. It is exceedingly unfortunate that 
every scheme or plan so far put forward for bringing 
about a new order after the cessation of the second 
World War should consider only the political and eco- 
nomic aspects of the problem and never the spiritual as- 
pect of it, thereby repeating the same mistake as before. 
Nay, it is no longer a mistake. It will prove to be a colos- 
sal blunder since the future of humanity depends so 
much on how the problem is tackled, and how real and 
lasting is the solution arrived at. And why only the prob- 
lem of reconstruction? All major problems, those of free- 
dom and unity, in particular, man has not as yet been 
able successfully to handle. 

But what is deplorable is not so much his failure to 
find out a solution, — because that is diflScult, if not im- 
possible, with even the highest of his mental powers that 
he can possibly possess, — as his capacity to trace it to its 
proper origin. The march forward is certainly there in 
everything that man has so far achieved by the power 
of his mind. But our estimate of it must be revised in 
the light of what it has resulted in. No wonder that the 
brutal exhibition of savage instincts that we are witness- 
ing before our eyes today should make us question the 
much-vaunted superiority of the modern civilisation 
whose sponsors are themselves bewildered by the de- 
struction, that is taking place and that is threatened, of 
many of the higher values which have so long sustained 
man's urge towards perfection. The root of the whole 
trouble is the unregenerate nature of man and the prob- 
lem of problems is how to reform it. 
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III 

In the midst of the thick gloom that envelops the 
world today the gleams of a coming dawn are beginning 
to be visible. The higher mind of humanity, represented 
by a very few individuals, is opening to the truth that 
man as he is now is unequal to the task of saving himself 
from the disasters that arc growing every day; he must 
therefore change in his consciousness to be able to get at 
the true truth of tilings and to rebuild on it his life and 
society. 

This touches only the fringe of the solution. Tlie 
greater truth has yet to come, or rather, is in the offing 
and has yet to enter the consciousness of humanity, at 
least, of its thinkers who are open to new truths. Never- 
theless, the idea that a change must come in the outlook 
of man so that a better order of things may emerge, as 
well as the fact that man is feeling the shock of war to be 
too severe and is trying by all means to remove it from 
the face of the earth are evidences of the possibility that 
the days of war are numbered and that a new turning- 
point in the history of man is very likely to be reached 
indicating a greater future for him. But the difficulties in 
the way appear to be formidable. How can man by him- 
self change into a higher consciousness with his present 
nature remaining imperfect? And how can he perfect his 
nature if he cannot liberate himself from his bondage to 
Ignorance, if he cannot emancipate his spirit from its 
sordid identification with life, mind and body? The an- 
swer to these questions must come from within, and it 
will depend largely on the readiness of man to hear the 
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call of the Divine and seek the guidance of the supreme 
Shakti. 

IV 

Exclusive pursuit of life impulses and feverish desire 
for their satisfactions, and an unexampled mastery in the 
world of matter have on the one hand given man enor- 
mous powers by which he has erected the vast structure 
of his civilisation, while on the other hand, the same 
powers have enslaved him to the Asuric forces which are 
always on the alert to pander to his egoistic impulses 
that exhibit themselves in the glorification of man above 
everything else, above even his own spirit whose call he 
has heard in rare moments but has never had the strength 
to respond to, lest he should lose his credit as the creator 
of his world of dazzling wonders which proclaim his 
unique victories and lure him into the conviction that it 
is he and none else who is its sole builder. Thus is man 
tempted away from God and is encouraged to worship 
the Titan whose hold on him increases in proportion as 
he receives his help and allows himself to be ruled by 
him. Not only life, but mind also has in the same way 
grown into an undivine power. So also has matter to a 
still greater extent. And all of them are being used by the 
dark Forces to strengthen their domination over human- 
ity. Man duped by the glitter of the material possessions 
that he has acquired with the help of these demoniac 
powers, has readily played into their hands and as their 
instrument, gives them his co-operation so that more 
treasures may come to him and more pleasures, little 
knowing that along with them will inevitably come a 
grinding, a corroding slavery and a palsied poverty of 
the soul. 
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This is indeed a very dismal scene in the human drama. 
The sorrows of man seem to be at their worst in spite of 
his being the possessor of almost every kind of material 
prosperity. But he cannot remain for ever a victim of 
tliese Forces. There is a higher destiny for him, a greater 
perfection, and to realise that is the ^^rue purpose of his 
life. A child of Light, he has the power inherent in him, 
the power of the Shakti, by which to baffle and beat the 
sons of Night, and be the victor. But he cannot by his 
own effort evoke that power in him. He must aspire for 
the Grace of the Divine Mother who alone can do that 
for him and lead him to his evolutionary destiny. What- 
ever the impediments, they have to be overcome, since 
it is the law of Nature that evolution must proceed, real- 
ising itself progressively till its ultimate goal is reached. 
It cannot stop short, neither can it take a wrong course. 

The signs are clear that in his evolution man has ar- 
rived at a stage where he seems to have attained the 
highest point of his mental possibility. And the vast suc- 
cesses that he has achieved by his mental and vital pow- 
ers are beginning to prove too heavy for him, and their 
dead weight is about to kill his soul. Man has also started 
to feel, however vaguely, that an exclusive reliance on 
the creations of his ego-driven mind has, instead of help- 
ing him to solve his problems, rendered them more dif- 
ficult, This feeling will possibly bring about his disillu- 
sionment and there will grow in him a seeking after the 
true truth of his life and the deeper intention of Nature 
in it. 

V 

The time is propitious today; and the conditions in 
life and nature are not only favourable to, but are press- 
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ing for, the emergence in the vision of man of that great 
truth and also of the ‘sunlit Path' that 'will lead him to its^ 
realisation. This will be the dawn of a new life for 
man whose birth is signalised by the world-wide travail 
through which humanity is at present passing. Forces of 
darkness and evil are rampant everywhere. Falsehood 
reigns supreme. Death is abroad. All these show a condi- 
tion of things which, according to the assertion of mystics 
and prophets, must precede the Manifestation and is 
even a sign of its approach. Wherein then is the secret? 
Where is the Light? The secret has begun to be revealed 
to those who have heard the Call. The Light has been 
seen. The strength has come. The darkness will pass 
away, and the Sun of Truth will burst into the magnifi- 
cence of a heavenly glory on earth. A higher than mental 
life is the promise for man; and that is the only way out 
of the evils which afflict humanity. 

A new Light from above is descending upon the earth 
by which will be effected the desired change in the 
nature of man as also in his consciousness, a change that 
will take place as the next inevitable stage in the evolu- 
tionary process of Nature. It is the pressure of this Light 
that has driven the forces of evil to invade the earth in 
all their riotous orgies. But their fall is certain, because 
the Light is decreed to come down and manifest on the 
earth, lifting man beyond himself into a higher order of 
being. Man must, therefore, be ready for this transforma- 
tion. He must turn inwards, live within and live in his 
spirit. He must aspire for the Grace of the Mother, the 
Divine Shakti, who herself guides and directs the evolu- 
tionary march of man and who only, and not any human 
tapasya, can liberate him from the clutches of the asuric 
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powers and, by releasing tlie godlike elements in him so 
long veiled by Ignorance, mould him into an expression 
of the Divine. 

The Leaders of the Way are here upon earth. Seers of 
the Supreme Truth, bringers of the Light, they unfold 
before man the splendours of a new and higher life 
into which he is going to be born. Bearers of a world s 
burden, its greatest saviours, they intensify the ascend- 
ing urge in man, and in their divine way are preparing 
him, so that he may recognise and receive the Light when 
it comes and be illumined and exalted into the higher 
consciousness in which he will find the perfection of his 
whole being. 

That ^divine event’ is going to happen in the life of 
man: the end of his human journey is in sight. For, is not 
the Light on the way of its descent upon the earth? And 
have not the liberators come? and their Call? and the 
Promise? . . . 

"A new Light shall break upon the Earth, 

A new World shall be born, 

And the things that were announced shall be 
fulfilled.” 
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CHAPTER TEN 

INTEGRAL VISION IN HISTORY 


The discovery of his past opened before man a new 
world of knowledge. It made him conscious of his own 
hc^^itage and inspired him to the study of his early story. 
Soon, however, he wanted to know how the story de- 
veloped, ho attained its coherence and ensemble. 
The result of it- ‘History of History,’ 

the concept of method and manner in the historical 
recordation of th ^ course of human affairs. The idea var- 
ied according to approaches made to the subject by 
different minds. Bu^ whatever the nature of this diver- 
gence, the evidenc^ q£ archaeology and other kindred 
sources has P^o^^d.^beyond doubt that culture in the past 
was always, as it^ today, an all-embracing develop- 
ment, an integral powering of the many-sided genius of 
man. And no one. — however important to his 

progress— ^an fulgj purpose if it is not given scope 
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enough to fructify along with the other forms, all of 
which are the component parts of an organic whole. 

Indeed, culture can achieve its true aim only when 
it conduces to the growth of man into his higher possi- 
bilities, when all his expressions converge towards a 
greater than his present life in the Ignorance. Man’s first 
impulse to create and the dawning sense in him of his 
own power initiated and impelled that ceaseless striving 
through which he has been gaining new masteries and 
proceeding, now with wSure, now with faltering steps, to- 
wards the distant, divine goal of his earthly existence. 
History begins with a portrayal of this aconic pilgrimage 
and goes on increasing in content as man advances, en- 
larging the sphere of his creative activity. Thus with the 
progress of man the idea of history also becomes wider 
and more defined: history however will achieve its 
crowning success when it is able to interpret this march 
of man in the light of its inner significance. 

Man by his mind builds stories about his adventure 
on earth, vaguely suggesting various kinds of future for 
himself; but none of them is complete, inasmuch as they 
fail to take into account the real intention in those ad- 
ventures. Besides, being limited within its own range, 
mind cannot rise into the world of perfect knowledge; 
neither can it have a total view of things. And it is be- 
yond its power to have a clear idea of the ultimate des- 
tiny of man. The key has, therefore, to be sought in the 
integral vision of the Truth, glimpsed by the early mys- 
tics but now fully seen and possessed by the Master-Seer 
of the race. It is the vision of the one infinite Reality un- 
folding itself in the drama of cosmic evolution and seek*- 
ing to manifest in man the delight, harmony and perfeo 
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tion of its own transcendence. To depict the story of 
how evolutionary Nature endeavours through the ages 
to prepare man for that glorious consummation will in- 
deed be the truest function of history. 

What follows is an attempt to point out the vast scope 
History offers for a comprehensive envisaging of its aims 
and objects, and to study through it the growth of an 
integralising historical idealism, and, lastly, to show from 
that standpoint how man as a race marches on in his 
journey towards the fulfilment of that vision. It is not 
possible within the compass of a single article to give* 
even an outline of a large subject such as this. The pres- 
ent therefore can only be a brief introduction. 

I 

A biography usually describes the life of a great man. 
It shows how he lived and worked for a noble cause. It 
is thus a record of those activities of his for which he is 
loved and remembered. History may be called a kind? 
of biography, not, however, of a particular man but of a 
people or of the whole of mankind. All the different 
stages in the life of a heroic soul — his childhood, youth, 
manhood and maturity come to be told by one who por- 
trays them in their proper perspective. But there comes 
a time in that life when the curtain is rung down on its 
play on earth, the person having made his exit from it 
leaving behind him the legacy of the golden deeds he 
performed to the everlasting benefit of the race, espe-® 
cially of the people among whom he was bom. It is, then, 
his biography that helps to perpetuate his memory. Like- 
wise, there are many great peoples in history, such as the 
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Egyptians, the Sumerians, the Babylonians, the Assyri- 
ans, and later, the Greeks and the Romans, who did live 
a long and fruitful life during which they built up the 
splendid structures of their civilisation which are re- 
garded as definite landmarks in tlie cultural progress of 
mankind. But nothing of their achievements remains to- 
day except the relics and antiquities most of which lie 
buried under the earth. They have departed from the 
stage never to appear on it again. It is the voice of their 
history — the old monuments articulating it — that defies 
time and proclaims what they did to weave the many- 
coloured texture of their creative life. 

But it is not that the same thing has happened to all 
the civilised peoples of the ancient world, that after they 
had lived their span of life they were overtaken by deca- 
dence and death. There are peoples however who were 
contemporaries of those oldest ones, and yet keep burn- 
ing to this day the lamp of their ancient culture, notwith- 
standing the vicissitudes they have passed through in the 
long course of their history. History differs from biog- 
raphy in the sense that the latter ends with the life of 
one man, whereas the former does not or need not do so, 
because it is concerned not with the life and work of a 
particular individual but with the aspirations and strug- 
gles, the failures and victories of the never-ending stream 
of humanity. There are peoples — the Hindus, for in- 
stance — ^who now live the life they lived at the very dawn 
of civilisation. Indeed, China and India continue in his- 
tory as the inheritors of a magnificent past whose spirit 
still lives in their creative strivings which right down the 
ages have never known a full stop: that is to say, both 
of them yet retain their old strength and energy and are 
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able to make ever-new endeavours with results not short 
of the marvels of their ancient heritage. Nevertheless, the 
histories of all the peoples of the world, dead or living, 
have their place in the larger conception of history being 
one unbroken record of the whole life of humanity and 
of the manifold deploying of its powers in every sphere 
of its activity from the very dawn of its civilised exist- 
ence on earth. It is World-History which is ‘One’ in its 
actual and ultimate values. 

What then are the elements that make up history or 
form its contents? and how are they woven together? 

A biography, as already said, helps us to learn about 
the various ways in which a heroic soul expresses himself. 
But, generally speaking, all these expressions are more 
or less tuned to one particular theme or subject. It is 
rarely that a genius proves many-sided in the higher 
sense of the term. A Leonardo da Vinci is certainly an 
exception in the annals of human greatness; for, as a 
matter of fact, every great man has but one song to sing, 
one message to deliver. And everything else that he does 
may have in it something remarkable and worthy of 
him, but it is not that for which he is immortalised in 
history. Rabindranatli Tagore, whatever his contribution 
towards the rural and educational uplift of his country, 
will be remembered by posterity more as a master-poet 
and singer than as a champion of joy and freedom in 
education or a pioneer in the field of rural reconstruc- 
tion. 

Obviously enough, history cannot limit itself to a par- 
ticular subject. It has to speak about the creative expres- 
sions, not of one man, but of a whole people consisting 
of individuals of various natures, such as saints and sages. 
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)rophets and philosophers, poets and mystics, artists and 
icientists, rulers and statesmen, and so many other kinds 
)f men, great and small, all of whom play their respective 
Darts in the common corporate life of the people. It may 
DC noted that history cannot ignore the work of ordinary 
nen whose silent services keep life going and lend colour 
to it. To be a complete picture of every phase of man s 
activity history must include the man who tills the soil, 
the one who builds the house, the one who by his labour 
makes the earth fit for man to live in happily. But all 
these find their place in history not as they merely are but 
by virtue of the contribution they make to the general 
progress of mankind. And it is for history to show how 
nations or peoples advance the cause of that progress, 
each following the law of its own being, its own line of 
self-development. 

History therefore is a symphony of many tunes, an 
orchestra, as it were of many notes. It brings to light 
every effort of man to better and elevate himself both 
in his individual and collective life through the cultiva- 
tion of the faculties that lie dormant in him. The prog- 
ress of man means the progress of his culture, and man 
grows in culture in proportion as his upward endeav- 
ours become fruitful. It is not that these efforts of man 
have always been crowned with success. Man has had 
to face failures; the obstacles in the way have many a 
time proved too difficult for him to overcome; and it is 
not unoften that he has himself forsaken the ideal and 
strayed into devious ways, lured by the desire to satisfy 
the lower aims of life. History will belie its function if 
it fails to take cognizance of all these aberrations of 
man. It must at the same time point out that what was 
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regarded as impossible in the past has already become a 
fact of present achievement, and that the ideals of today 
are likely to be the realities of tomorrow. 

History’s is thus a comprehensive picture, an all-em- 
bracing panorama, epitomising on its canvas the vast 
and variegated drama of man. It tells us how in the past 
he built his society, how he responded to the call of the 
Spirit, how he worshipped his God, how he li\’ed his life 
as a householder, how he evolved his culture, what 
dreams he dreamt, what visions he saw. It has therefore 
to speak of the spiritual seekings of man, of his reli-' 
gious impulses and his endeavours to east them into 
forms, of the high ideas he expressed, of the arts and 
sciences he developed. It is thus a record of the spiritual, 
religious and aesthetic life of a people as well as of its 
literary, scientific and political life. The religion and spir- 
ituality of a people give intimations of its soul. Its arts 
are the flowering of its inner aesthesis, an expression of 
its cult of the Beautiful. Its science and literature indicate 
the growth of its mental life. And its political strivings 
exliibit the evolutionary stages through which its vital- 
physical being passes, acquiring more and more com- 
petence to organise and strengthen its corporate living, 
the chrysalis of the future unity of the race. History in 
this sense is a study of all the various creative activities 
of man. But in order that it may be a living organic whole 
it must point to the common ultimate goal towards 
which all these activities are leading, and probing be- 
yond its normal depths, discover those deeper springs 
in man from where comes to him the impulsion to under- 
take his adventures in the world of ‘sweetness and light’ 
in which lies the seed of his ultimate perfection. 
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It is unfortunate that history today should in most 
cases be so apathetic to its own high ideal and unable 
to discharge fully its noble mission. Of the many external 
forms in which the collective being of man manifests 
itself, that of politics has become most powerful and gov- 
erns almost every field of human activity. And the in- 
tegrity of history is one of those things which are being 
Acrificed at its altar. The idea that a nation’s well-being 
depends solely on its political capacity and that history 
has very little to do with anything which has no bearing 
on the political affairs of a people are largely responsible 
for the narrow outlook that regards history as nothing 
more than a mere narrative of political happenings, of 
the rise and fall of kings and empires. Freeman’s view 
that ‘histoiy is past politics and politics is present his- 
tory’ reflects almost correctly the present-day trend of 
Historical thinking. Politics in the past did help to create 
conditions favourable to the growth of culture. But the 
democratic institutions of ancient India, in spite of the 
fact that they are the prototype out of which similar 
institutions in various parts of the world have evolved, 
cannot certainly be called the most remarkable feature 
of her true greatness. It is her unparalleled spiritual 
genius that marks her out as the one country in the world 
where every expression of life is inspired and motivated 
}fy the godward tendency of her soul. 

Of what avail is history to India if it has in it no place 
for that which constitutes her real glory? The Mauryas 
of old did indeed build up the largest empire in their 
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contemporary world and the system of polity they fol- 
lowed was an equally striking example of their political 
wisdom, yet it is not so much for these as for the unique 
religious idealism of one of their emperors that they de- 
serve the particular attention of the historian. The tri- 
umph of Confucian thought over the imperial might of 
the Chinese emperors is one of those significant events 
which give character to the whole history of China in 
which the masterly works of her artists, poets and phi- 
losophers have always found greater prominence than 
the services of her jurists, rulers and statesmen, emineiHt 
and constructive though they were. The history of an- 
cient Greece will not only be incomplete but also a far- 
from-correct presentation of her great achievements if 
it speaks only of her democracy and nothing of the splen- 
dour that she was in art, literature and philosophy. And 
even today a modernist would resent a picture of the 
corporate life of his time if it describes only the brilliant 
successes and equally brilliant or dismal failures of the 
political experiments of today and makes no mention of 
its contribution in the world of culture. 

In the early days of India and China, the ideology of 
politics was based on sound ethical principles. It did 
not show any such aggressive tendency as is found in 
many political organisations of the modem age. In India 
a chahravartUraja would mean the lord paramount of a 
vast empire who must, as the term connotes, successfully 
discharge his twofold function of the king and the pre- 
server of the Dharma. The king had moreover to declare 
himself as the servant of the people. It was his chief 
duty — dereliction of which might bring about his de- 
thronement — to uphold the ideals of the race and pro- 
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note them by providing the necessary opportunities, 
ip that his people might strive to live up to them both in 
heir individual and collective life. In their idea of the 
State the ancient Indians conceived a perfect social order 
in vv^hich perfected individuals would live in freedom 
and peace, and in complete harmony with the soul of the 
collectivity. The early monarchs of China were called 
statesmen-saints' who would never do anything with- 
out prayers invoking the aid of the gods. During later 
ages the ‘scholar-oflScials’ were the real rulers of the 
0)untry whose sole care was to put into practice the 
democratic and ethical ideals set forth in the teachings of 
the great sage Confucius. Since the very dawn of their 
civilisation, the Chinese people have never considered 
national government the highest form of social organisa- 
tion. Their political thinking has always been in terms 
of all mankind, with world-peace as the final goal, and 
family and nation as transitional stages in the perfecting 
of the World-Order. Besides, “the Chinese civilisation is 
Impost decidedly organised for peace. . . . And China is 
the one country in the world where it is considered dis- 
graceful to be a soldier.’’ ^ Plato propounded the ideas of 
philosopher-king’ and ‘virtue-state,’ and, according to 
Aristotle, a king is a king only when he furthers ‘the 
highest good’ of his subjects. Thus the world, in three of 
its greatest culture-centres, China, India and Greece, 
passed through a common cycle or age of Dharma when 
the vision of its external form came to their thinkers 
niainly as a State founded on righteousness, the ideal 
rule of living. There is no evidence however to show how 
far the Greeks were able to give any practical shape to 
‘ H. A. Davies in An Outline History of the World, p. 77. 
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the Platonic or Aristotelian ideals, not to speak of later 
Europe which seemed to have broken away from Hel- 
lenic traditions; but history is certain that the Indians 
and the Chinese had been ever alive to what in the past 
their seers and law-makers had laid down, and that they 
tried to follow them in all tlieir social and political en- 
deavours. 

If the history of a people should be concerned wifh 
nothing but its political activities, then the history of 
many countries, especially of China and India, will have 
very little to say about their marvellous creations in tl^je 
domain of culture, creations which have immensely en- 
riched the civilisation of mankind. History books on 
these two countries, written from the political stand- 
point, do them a great injustice by presenting only one 
aspect of their creative life in which they fared perhaps 
not as remarkably as in those higher enterprises which, 
according to them, are the true aim of culture. And this 
narrow, truncated presentation proves all the more ef- 
fectively misleading by the very reason of its being 
based upon a one-sided truth. It cannot therefore be ac- 
cepted as a correct and complete study of the historical 
evolution of these two oldest peoples of the world. Pol- 
itics alone cannot be the sole content of history, at any 
rate, of the history of China and India. In other countries 
too, as in these, it has been almost always only one of 
their many activities. How can history, pledged to that 
one phase of a nation’s life, be called an authentic record 
of all the multiple expressions of its soul, far less a r<?- 
vealer of the secret intention of Nature in it? 

The connotation of the term politics cannot by any 
stretch of ingenuity be so widened as to include the va- 
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ious efiForts that a people makes to accelerate its na- 
ional progress. Man is of course not a ‘political being’ 
)nly. And an Ideal State’ is neither possible in the exist- 
ng order of things, nor can it be a solution for all the 
problems with which he is confronted in his collective 
life. Rather, it is his politics which, more than anything 
else, is the cause of the evils that afflict him today. It is 
true that politics has developed into a great force in the 
community-life of man and that without it the latter 
would not have attained its present organised form, but 
^ is also true that the political ambitions of powerful 
nations, accentuated by exclusive materialistic tenden- 
cies, have blinded them to the higher values of life, lead- 
ing them to aggrandise their collective ego, with the 
result that in his international life man has arrived at a 
stage — a critical stage, no doubt, — in which he finds 
himself thrown into a vortex of continuous conflicts 
and clashes, deliverance from which or from the like of 
which is becoming more and more impossible for him to 
^ink of. What part history is playing to help in inciting 
nations to these disasters will be for the future historian 
properly to judge. 

But the most deplorable fact is that history has lent its 
pages to the propagation of things which are anything 
but wholly true. Facts freely distorted, falsehoods wan- 
tonly fabricated, fill and descrate the pages of history, so 
that tliey might subserve the so-called political purposes 
which disguise the selfish attempts of human groups to 
Sipitisfy the egoistic demands of their body-politic. History 
must be rescued from its abject slavery to such low aims. 
It must cease to be guided by any parochial leaning, 
any ulterior motive, but stand out as the sovereign voice 
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of truth, and nothing but the truth, about the whole life 
of man, about his ideals and aspirations and the various 
ways in which he tried to fulfil them. 

Indeed, an integral outlook in history is impossible to 
develop so long as it does not present a complete picture 
of all the activities of man, so long as its writing is dom- 
inated by considerations other than purely historical. 
The historian has therefore to be above all petty passions 
and prejudices. lie must discriminate between the true 
and the false, the genuine and the spurious, and accept 
nothing that does not stand the test of impartial scrutinj^ 
His is the sacred task, he mu-st never foget, of telling the 
whole story of man in its true perspective, the story of 
his historical evolution, of the forces and personalities 
that have helped to guide it through the ages. 

Ill 

Generally, the cultural achievements of man come 
into the pageant of history through the epochs and agej^ 
which are often associated with those great souls who 
compel universal homage not only by the dynamic ex- 
cellence of their life and teachings but also by the serv- 
ice they render towards the intrinsic uplift of humanity. 
It is they who are the true creators of all that is of per- 
manent value in the cultural expressions of the race. It is 
they who hold up the ideal and inspire man to make the 
endeavour. Was it not the Rishis of ancient India who 
evolved the basic principles of Indian civilisation? and 
are they not still cherished by the people with deep ven- 
eration? Does not Sri Krishna with his message figure 
more than anything else in the racial consciousness of 
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India? The Buddha came and won his incomparable vic- 
tory for all time. So did Christ So did Ashoka, the em- 
J)eror whose unexampled concern for the moral welfare 
of mankind made him immortal in history. To the think- 
ers of ancient Greece, Europe owes all the great begin- 
nings of her philosophy and idealism. The teachings of 
Lao-tze and Confucius as well as those of the Buddha 
are the very bed-rock of Chinese culture. All these and 
many others — lesser luminaries — arc the torch-bearers of 
truth and light, the harbingers of new dawns in the life 
pf humanity. Little doubt that their life and work should 
form part of the history of the world, particularly of the 
countries hallowed by their •^.dvent. It is these leaders 
and pioneers of the race who make up the biographical 
element in history. 

But again, history is not these heroic souls only. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that to them will always go the 
glory of being the discoverers of the goal, the explorers 
of the path which they had often to hew out of enormous 
rocks of resistance. But when humanity accepts the goal 
and follows the patli, its leaders then become one witih it 
and form the vanguard of its victorious march. History 
should be pre-eminently concerned with this march of 
man through the ages and deal with other things as 
subsidiary to it. These great souls come into its pages 
not so much for what they are by themselves as for what 
they do to further the cause of human progress. Every 
great epoch in a country’s history represents the cultural 
advancement made during it by that country through the 
efiForts to which it is inspired by the teachings of the mas- 
ter-spirits bom in it. It is generally the development of 
the mind, its mastery of powers by which to fulfil its 
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higher possibilities that is indicated in the results of these 
endeavours. History here is the mirror that reflects the 
various stages of this progress of man from age to age. 
But to be true to its aim, it must also be a deep and pene- 
trating study of every such activity as enlarges the do- 
main of man’s mind helping him thereby to grow in 
readiness for the greater illumination that is to come to 
him in the future as the crowning event of his sojourn 
on earth. 

To the Chinese of old, history was like an unending 
scroll of pictures depicting the procession of humanit)^ 
and the scroll unrolls itself as man marches on, let us add, 
towards the destiny assigned to him by God. Ibn-i-Khal- 
dun, tlie eminent Muslim thinker of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, discerned in historical ideology a world-view, an 
integral standpoint from which, he said, the progress of 
man as a whole should be assessed. But it was Voltaire, 
Condorcet and the French Encyclopaedists of the eight- 
eenth century who gave a more definite form to this idea. 
Condorcet declared that man individually, and societyt 
as a whole, are capable of ‘infinite improvement,’ and 
that history must show in bold relief the various stages of 
man’s growth towards that ‘destination.’ The French 
group of ‘philosophes’ believed that absolute freedom in 
every sphere of life is indispensable for man to be able to 
achieve that progress. Emerson, the transcendentalist, 
saw in history the works of the one mind common to all 
individual men. Frederick Morrison called history an 
exponent of human affairs unfolding the oneness 
mankind that perennially fulfils itself in time through 
every expression of its creative life. Gooch says that the 
stuff of history is the whole field of human experience. 
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Its subject is the making of civilisation, the ascent of 
man. To Croce freedom is the keynote of man's histori- 
cal evolution. History is nothing, if not a record of man's 
struggle for liberation from the evils that stand in the 
way of his progress. There are historical writers who 
think that the process through which human collectiv- 
ities have evolved into their present forms tends to cul- 
minate in a real and lasting solidarity of the whole of 
mankind. A more recent utterance is that of Nicolas Bed- 
yaev who posits the idea of universal history as being the 
description of man's approach to his destiny through the 
interaction of nature and the spirit in him. The emanci- 
pation of the spirit is therefore a necessity for man to 
achieve, the aim of his terrestrial existence. 

An ancient Indian definition regards history as a rec- 
ord of those endeavours of man through which he seeks 
to satisfy “the four legitimate motives of life, — ^his vital 
interests and needs, his desires, his ethical and religious 
aspiration, his ultimate spiritual aim and destiny, in other 
Ifvords, the claims of his vital, physical and emotional be- 
ing, the claims of his ethical and religious being gov- 
erned by a knowledge of the law of God and Nature and 
man, and the claims of his spiritual longing for the Be- 
yond for which he seeks satisfaction by an ultimate re- 
lease from an ignorant mundane existence." ^ The psy- 
chologists and social thinkers of ancient India showed 
their deep insight into human nature when they discov- 
ered these fundamental motives of life and pointed out 
|he need for man to fulfil them so that he might grow in 
readiness for greater perfectibilities. The ultimate end 
however has always been an ascent and liberation into 

^ The Life Divine, Vol. II, p. 583. 
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higher and higher states in the world of the Spirit, which 
have to be approached through a disciplined fruition of 
the essential inclinations of man, that is to say, of his na- 
ture, — a fruition held as sine qua non for his all-round 
development. For history to study and annalise how man 
exerts himself to that end in the course of his earthly 
career would mean its being a synthetic delineation of 
all the stages of his labour and journey towards the goal 
in different periods and in different countries. 

What exactly is the meaning of this march of man? 
What is its destination? and how is history to accomplish 
its purpose as an interpreter of this world-movement or 
humanity? History so far cannot be said to have tried in 
all seriousness to give any definite answer to these ques- 
tions that arise in the mind of tliose who see in the annals 
of man the working out of a ‘predetermined Plan,’ the 
study of which, they think, might lead him to an un- 
derstanding of his future possibilities whose seeds lie em- 
bedded in all that he now is and in all that he does. The 
condition in the world today makes the demand for ai^ii 
answer all the more insistent. Indeed the time has now 
come for history to present a revealing picture of the 
meaning and purpose of man’s adventure on earth. Most 
of the appraisements, cited above, do indeed point, how- 
ever vaguely, to an integral vision in history, but they 
are not at all clear as to how to actualise it. They state the 
ideal, at least many important aspects of it, but they 
seem to be far from the way to realise it. 

That a march forward is always there in everything 
man has done and is even now doing does no doubt sug- 
gest some kind of progress, a going forth, a venturing on 
from that which is known towards that which is in the 
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womb of the future. An idea of change from one condi- 
tion to a better one, a growth, mental, moral or spiritual, 
!^eems to be envisaged in almost all the above views on 
the march of man in history. But none of them throws 
any light on the process through which the change takes 
place, neither do they indicate the ultimate purpose of 
such progressive changes. The historical synthesis de- 
fined by India during her age of Reason made a nearer 
approach to the ideal, but it also was unable to offer 
a satisfactory solution because it emphasised a with- 
drawal into the Spirit, the Beyond, as the end of all hu- 
man endeavour: all the expressions of life were recog- 
nised in it but that they should be one in their intention 
to grow into a greater, a more harmonious fulfilment was 
not within its scope. 

The many ways in which mankind, whether in groups 
or in totality, has taken part in that movement of change 
seem to be bewildering and make the principle of one- 
ness in history somewhat diflBcult to discover. Indeed, a 
^singleness of purpose is not so easy to trace in the various 
achievements of man. It is not only its many-sidedness 
but also the dissimilarity among the various forms of it 
that often hinders the correct perception of a common 
higher objective in all human strivings. 

But a more fundamental reason is that the power of 
the mind by which we try to penetrate into the secret 
mystery of the world-drama is limited to a plane which 
is veiled by the power of Ignorance. Mind is thus un- 
i^ble to give us a deep, complete and integral view of 
things. Unless the Light from above breaks upon that 
plane and rends the veil and opens it to its native splen- 
dour of Knowledge from which it originated, mind re- 
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mains confined to its own narrow groove, taking the parts 
for the whole, the fragments for the vast. And instead of 
tending towards a solution, the problem becomes more 
complicated. 

This is indeed a crisis in the realm of historical think- 
ing. The way out may be sought, as has always been done 
whenever mankind has been faced with a similar situa- 
tion, in the teachings of the Pioneer-Souls of the race, 
who by rising into a higher consciousness have attained 
to the integral vision of the supreme truth of existence. 
An attempt is therefore made here to study the ideology 
of history from the standpoint of what Sri Aurobindo has 
laid down as the basic principle of an evolutionary 
manifestation on the earth. History here is a reflector of 
the dynamic process by which the divine plan fulfils 
itself in man through all the progressive stages of his life 
on earth. 

IV 

That history is a record of the progess man achieves 
through his multifarious activities, mainly those of his 
creative life, has been already discussed. But the func- 
tion of history is not merely to make up and keep an 
inventory of those activities as they outwardly are. It 
must also discover in their development a principle of 
organic growth that evolves with the progress of man; 
and when history does that it becomes its true self. As 
dry bones do not make a human body, but flesh, muscle, 
blood and so many other things and, above all, vital en-; 
ergy are necessary to make the body complete and liv- 
ing, so also a mere conglomeration of facts and events 
does not build history; it is the way in which they are 
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presented so as to bring out their hidden meaning, the 
intention of Nature in them, that gives history its in- 
tegrality and its force of life. It has already been shown 
how the various forms of the culture of a race become 
the contents of its history, not as so many isolated units 
pieced together but as expressions of the creative soul 
of that race, through whose impact they coalesce into a 
historical wholeness mainly as its extrinsic phenomena. 

This is how the objective integration in history has 
taken shape, to which a definite impetus was given by 
the French Revolution that roused the nations of the 
world to a new sense of their rights and liberties and also 
of their past glories, providing a most favourable condi- 
tion for their independent growth and evolution. Follow- 
ing the French Encyclopaedists, the nations started to 
prepare their histories in which a place was found for all 
the many ways through which they tried to express tlieir 
souls. And these registers of national achievements be- 
came more and more enriched and accentuated as ar- 
chaeology and other allied sciences began to bring to 
^ight hitherto unknown evidences of the nations’ antiq- 
uity and ancient heritage, whenever they were available. 
But what is missed in these early efforts is a world-stand- 
point, a global outlook; and they betray a tendency to 
self-limitation in their scope and purpose, resulting in 
what are known as the so-called national histories of to- 
day, These regional records of human affairs have often 
been found to be stamped with a local colour which 

C 'ves more and more revolting as the particular hu- 
n group inhabiting that region takes to a more and 
more egoistic and exclusive line of self-development. 
There is a centre in them and a force as well, but it is 
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a force that is too concentric to allow anything within 
their orbit to widen and expand. All purely objective 
studies suflFer from this defect, and history, whenevej* 
committed to this aim, finds it diflBcult, if not impossible, 
to transcend its limitation. 

This “realistic” trend in historical thinking took a bet- 
ter turn when the first rays of a new idealism began to 
be visible on the intellectual horizon of man. If tlie pre- 
vious stage had been one of individualism in which the 
peoples of the world proclaimed their new-found na- 
tionhood as a criterion of their distinctive historicity^ 
the one that followed may be characterised as a sub- 
jective stage in which the study of human affairs was in 
the main directed towards the discovery of those laws 
and forces that seem to guide and motivate the 
destiny of man as a whole. The world-history came 
into existence and with it the concept of ‘One History.* 
It is a kind of historical romanticism, as it were, which 
based its rationale on the essential unity of the human 
race and on the idea that the highest aim of all social 
endeavours is to achieve that unity by which alone can^ 
permanent peace be made possible. This is certainly a 
great advance in the idealising of history; and it became 
more definite when the catastrophe of 1914-18 com- 
pelled man to think that the world could not be saved 
from such disasters in the future unless there was a real 
solidarity among all its peoples. It went so far that even 
Utopia, that is to say, a perfect world of peace and 
plenty, seemed to figure in the imagination of the his- 
torical idealists. It would not of course be true to say tha^ 
these two stages are separate. In fact, as in the general 
cultural cycle of mankind, so also in the cycle of its his- 
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tory the age of individualism has always in it certain el- 
ements of subjectivism. While therefore the nations were 
%ying to find their own selves, they came upon the dis- 
covery that the force or forces that governed their des- 
tiny were everywhere the same and that there seemed 
to be a common goal for them. 

These ideas found more pominence in, and gave 
meaning and motive to, the writings of those historians 
of the present century who took up the entire field of hu- 
man activity as their subject and the whole world as 
their canvas on which to depict the theme in all its 
variegated colours. But their vision was not deep enough 
to catch the inward significance of the human affairs, for 
which a higher than mental power is necessary. Hence 
they could not get out of the constructions built up by 
the mind and founded in the norms of humanism that 
had its birth in the Renaissance of Europe. Man domin- 
ates the scene. It is he who is the master. It is he who is 
the poet, the artist, the thinker, the scientist, the builder 
^f the State. He is the creator of the splendid things that 
make the fabric of his culture. He will therefore be the 
harbinger of the new world of peace and freedom that 
is to come in the future. It is a brilliant picture no doubt 
that the best of the history books, written in recent times, 
make it their business to give about the past, present and 
future of the human race. 

Yet the solution of the problem is as distant today as 
it was before. Night sits heavy on the world without any 
prospect of the dawn. And man gropes about in the 
aarkness that thickens everywhere. It is true his subjec- 
tive thinking has opened him to the truth that every no- 
ble deed he does, every beautiful work he produces, ev- 
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ery great thought he expresses, is always for the whole 
human race with which he is one both in his cultural and 
social life, and that there is a common goal, the goal of 
freedom and unity towards which the whole humanity 
is moving through all its trials and travails. But this only 
gives a wider meaning to his ideal of humanism, and 
does not bring to him in its fullness the truth he needs. 

The question is, whether it is only man with his human 
drama should be the bc-all and end-all of his earthly 
existence, whether the stage is set only for him to people 
all its scenes and through them to sing the paeans of hi^ 
own triumphs. If that is so, if that is the sole implication 
of what man has been in the past and is today, then it is 
diflScult, if not impossible, to conjure up a bright future 
for him. And does not the gloom that envelops the world 
today point to the same conclusion? Wliat then is the so- 
lution? And how is history to light the chequered march 
of man through the ages? The march has its moments of 
struggle with adverse forces, of exhaustion and failure 
and distress, when wrong paths are taken; and of joy and^ 
victory, when his steps are on the right. 

It is this march of humanity in all its stages that in- 
tegrates itself first into the objective, and then or si- 
multaneously with it, into the subjective elements of his- 
tory. But the journey does not end, neither does the 
traveller show any sign of exhaustion. It has rather been 
a ceaseless one; only its continuity is marked by upward 
and downward movements. Thus, every period of de- 
cline is followed by a fresh endeavour into which man 
is stirred by the unfailing force of his life. Every devia- 
tion from the ideal is followed by a return to it, the sen- 
tinel-light of the past helping him back to the right 
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track. And what is most glorious is that when man is 
faced with a crisis and has to take a decisive step, there 
4^ppear on earth for his deliverance the Vibhutis^ and the 
Avataras- of God who by awakening him to the light 
of the Spirit in him, the light that leads his soul on to 
greater possibilities. This light in man is the true truth 
of his life. It is to be aware of and live in it that the call 
has again and again come to him from the saviours of 
the race. Indeed, Christ’s ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is 
\vithin you,’ the Buddha’s ‘Be a lamp unto yourself,’ Sri 
Krishna’s ‘Seek refuge in the Lord seated in the heart,’ 
the declaration of the Rishi in the Upanishad, ‘Thou art 
r/iflt,’ are verily the same gospel in the teachings of all 
God-men and seers. It is this divinity of man, then, that 
keys up his journey on earth, and its meaning fully un- 
veils itself when the divine spark in the finite being 
flames forth into the supreme Fire of the Infinite, 

V 

During her age of the Spirit the early mystics of India 
discovered — and Sri Aurobindo today has re-visioned 
and revealed its deeper significance — the hidden truth 
that, in order to have delight of manifestation, the One 
Reality becomes Many by plunging into the ‘shadow of 
its own Light’ and through it, first organises the form of 
matter, itself remaining in it to create by its own upsurg- 
ing Force conditions for a higher formulation of itsefi. 
And when Matter is ready the Force breaks into a splen- 
dour of living forms. When, again, these forms prove 

^ Emanations or manifestations of the Divine. 

’ Incarnations of the Divine. 
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capable of a still higher evolution there appears man, the 
mental being, possessing a power by which he is distin- 
guished from the animal even as life is distinguished 
from matter. Matter, life and mind are thus tlie three 
fundamental principles in and through which the Su- 
preme has taken forms and entered into the terrestrial 
becoming. 

But man as he now is, imperfect and subject to the 
Ignorance, cannot of course be the last term of evolu- 
tionary Nature. There must be yet higher statuses for 
her to ascend to as the culmination of her evolutional 
career on earth. And man being the highest point so far 
reached by her in her upward drive, she is preparing him 
for that consummation. “The animal is a living laboratory 
in which Nature, it is said, worked out man. Man him- 
self may well be a thinking and living laboratory in 
whom and with whose conscious co-operation she wills 
to work out the superman, tlie god. Or shall we say, 
rather, to manifest God?”^ 

That is why there is always in man the urge towards 
perfection, the urge to exceed himself, which is a force 
in him derived from the Will of the Divine. He seeks per- 
fect beauty in art, perfect truth in philosophy, perfect 
law in science, perfect health in his body, and, above all, 
his own perfection in all his spiritual endeavours. And 
it is the business of Nature to keep burning the fire of 
this quest in him and provide conditions in which he 
may give full play to his creative faculties the cultivation 
of which has helped him through the ages to grow and 
to increase, to widen and to expand in all the members 
of his being. Indeed, any true progess would have been 

" The Life Divine, Vol. I, p. 5. 
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impossible if man had not within him this impulse to 
search for his own perfectibility. “All man’s agelong ef- 
Sfort, his action, society, art, ethics, science, religion, all 
the manifold activities by which he expresses and in- 
creases his mental, vital, physical, spiritual existence, are 
episodes in the vast drama of this endeavour of Na- 
ture.” ^ 

Nature’s purpose in human evolution is fulfilled when 
man is ready for emergence into superman. But Nature 
only prepares. It is the Paraprakriti, the divine Conscious 
|Force, who is the ultimate Source, the supreme Fashioner 
of things. It is Her Light whose manifestation in man 
w’ill change his imperfect nature into the perfect Nature 
of the Divine. Beyond this triple world of Ignorance are 
tlie worlds of Cosmic Knowledge, and beyond them 
again are the supernal planes of Light from where the 
divine Shakti — of whom this Nature is an executive 
Force — creates and directs the whole system of worlds. 

Indeed, the Mother stands even above all these worlds, 
^bearing in Her eternal consciousness the Supreme Divine. 
The Supreme is manifest in Her as the everlasting Sach- 
chidananda and through Her in the worlds and planes 
which are Her immediate embodiments. In Her own 
mystery She stands as the Infinite Mother of the gods 
and projects Herself into all that forms the Great Play. 
All is She, because all are the parcel and portion of the 
divine Conscious-Force. This world of Ignorance and 
imperfection is upheld by Her and it is She who guides 
^t to its secret aim. She is here as the Mahashakti, seeking 
by Her creative Light to build in the nescience of Matter 
a godlike Life, — ^the flowering of the life, soul and mind 

" Ibid., Vol. II, p. 597. 
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in matter into the infinity of the Spirit. She works 
through Her Powers and Personalities, governing and 
leading the lines of development for their forces so thai 
the world may progress towards its goal. But also She 
prepares and shapes things of the earth that "She may 
manifest in the physical world and in the disguise of the 
human consciousness some ray of Her power and quality 
and presence. All the scenes of the earth-play have been 
like a drama arranged and planned and staged by Her 
with the cosmic Gods for Her assistants and Herself as a 
veiled actor.” ^ And it is always Her aim on this earth to 
create a new world of harmony and perfection and 
evolve out of the mental man the supramental being. 

This is the way in which the Divine who has de- 
scended into the material consciousness recovers in it His 
own splendour in man transformed and perfected by 
the luminous dynamism of His own Force. Whatevei 
might the humanist say about the unsurpassable glory 
of man, however emphatic might the rationalist be about 
the absolute value of human reason, a deeper knowledge 
proves to the intuition of man that the real player in the 
world-drama is the divine Shakti Herself — She alone is 
the play, the player and the playground. All are Her 
forms which She creates, develops and leads to their 
highest efflorescence. And man being Her chosen ve- 
hicle for a greater manifestation, She works in him 
through Nature that he may wake up from his sleep in 
the Ignoraixce and open to Her Influence, to Her Pres- 
ence and Power in him, and thereby grow into his per- 
fection — the blossoming of his inherent divinity. For, if 
man is God self-involved and progressively self-evolving 

* The Mother, pp. 45-46. 
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in form, the conclusion becomes inevitable that his 
perfection and fulfilment can be nothing short of a full 
emergence of that Godhead in him. And it is only the 
power of the divine Shakti, not any human endeavour 
or tapasya that can effectuate this consummation in man. 
Indeed, She alone "can rend the lid and tear the covering 
and shape the vessel and bring down into this world of 
obscurity and falsehood and death and suffering Truth 
and Light and Life divine and the immortal’s Ananda’’ ^ 
— the most perfect of things into which man in his life, 
► mind and body, is destined to be new-born. This is the 
meaning of the Supreme’s earthly adventure, tlie mean- 
ing also of man’s heavenward journey on earth. 

The divine Conscious Force is infinite in Her powers 
and personalities. But it is in Her four great Aspects^ 
that She is manifest in the earth-consciousness for the 
accomplishment of Her immediate puipose in it. The first 
is Her aspect of calm wideness and comprehending wis- 
dom, which in man is the inspiration behind all his spir- 
itual enterprises, the works of majesty and greatness. 
The second is of power and passion and force, which 
exhibits itself in the dynamic and heroic activities of 
man. The third is of beauty and harmony and rhythm, 
which in man is his aesthetic impulse that seeks to make 
the earth an abode of the beautiful. The fourth is of prac- 
tical knowledge and flawless work and exact perfection, 
from which come science, craft and technique of things 
for the perfect organisation of all kinds. 

These powers by their insistent pressure from above 

^ The Mother, pp. 84-85. 

‘ Maheshwari, Mahakali, Mahalakshmi and Mahasaraswati, as de- 
scribed in The Mother, pp. 48-50. 
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have not only helped the growth of man, the mental be- 
ing, but they have also been sometimes sought after by 
him and admitted into himself and assimilated in pro- 
portion to his developing capacity. Because they are also 
■within him — ^latent, involved and steadily pressing for 
evolution — ^man feels a natural impulse, an irrepressible 
yearning for their discovery and possession. And in 
epochs of resurgent creativity he has at times broken 
beyond the normal confines of his mind and created 
right out of tlie very heart of his experience of them. In- 
deed, his art and literature, mysticism and spirituality, 
religion and philosophy, science and politics are but 
expressions, plenary or partial, of these powers to which 
he has ever turned, consciously or unconsciously, at all 
stages of his evolution. The progess of man is the prog- 
ress of his evolving Spirit which is effected through his 
culture, the outcome of his cultivation of these powers 
in him of the divine Shakti. And it is for history to study 
this progress and portray the rise and growth of the na- 
tions and peoples of the world, unravelling the various 
ways in which they incarnate and give form to these 
powers, and thereby prepare for a greater destiny in the 
future. 

VI 

The historian has been a realist concerned mainly with 
facts and events that constitute the cultural life of hu- 
manity, and his work has resulted in the integration of 
the objective elements in history which constitute the 
foundation of all historical undertakings. He has also 
been an idealist, roaming in the world of thought which 
has given him the vision of freedom and unity, and in 
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the light of this vision he has tried to reconstruct history, 
though still on the basis of the objective realities, demon- 
strating the essential oneness of the various creative 
activities of man, by which, as the truth of it becomes 
more and more evident to him, the diverse factions of 
the race would be forged into a homogeneous whole. The 
history of man has been and is still being written from 
the standpoint of this cultural synthesis, however in- 
choate in form it may appear to be; but where are the 
ideals of unity and freedom it inculcated? Have not all 
its golden dreams remained dreams till now? Neverthe- 
less, ideals are not chimeras; they are potential realities 
and they have in them a truth whieh the race is certain 
to realise, but only when a radical transformation of 
mans nature is effected by his ascent into a higher than 
mental consciousness wherein alone peace, freedom and 
unity take their perfect forms. It is to this inevitable des- 
tiny of his that man is being led by Nature as an evolu- 
tionary necessity. 

The great epochs of history, its golden periods, are the 
decisive stages through which this march of man has 
been accelerated. Even periods of decline and darkness 
with all their chaos and conflict have not inconsiderably 
helped forward the growth of man towards that many- 
sided achievement. To attain this consummation it was 
necessary that man should reach the very summit of his 
earthly possibilities by developing to their utmost all the 
powers that lie dormant in him. And when he himself 
does not do so and unconsciously gives way to sloth, Na- 
ture jerks him out of it and gives him a new start. 

Thus, when life stagnates, progess is clogged, and 
there is no new going-forth, war becomes a necessity to 
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open for man fresh channels of self-expression — ^war at 
once on subjective and objective planes of existence. 
Many such blood-baths result in the regeneration and^ 
remoulding of the old and eflFete human material, even 
as the arts of peace exalt and increase the cultural con- 
tent of the national being. The aim of history will be to 
discover how in every one of her workings in man 
through the ages Nature has been seeking to accomplish 
her evolutionaiy purpose. And in order to be able to do 
that successfully the historian must have an integral vi- 
sion of the whole plan and working of Nature as well as 
of that ultimate end towards wliich she is inevitably ad- 
vancing. 

Objective history has tried to answer the question, 
"What are the contents of history?” Subjective history’s 
attempt has been to trace how they come into being and 
what they lead to. The turn has now come for the student 
of the Spirit in history to explain the why of them by 
bringing out their inner implications. The historian has 
therefore to be a seer. He must have an intuitive insight 
into the very source of the human drama, the karan 
jagat, the world of types and causes, where Nature fixes 
everything before she works it out in the outer world, 
and where she initiates the movements that are the pag- 
eant of history. But beyond Nature he will have also to 
go into the world of basic forces, of fundamental real- 
ities, into the flaming heart of things where all actual- 
ities are bom and take their first shape. It is to a vision of 
this world of the Mother that the seer-historian must first 
rise, and illumined by its Truth, he will proceed to his 
task of reconstmcting the history of man in which he 
will describe how Nature fulfils the Will of the supreme 
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Shakti in the terrestrial evolution, what are her manifold 
steps and how she takes them in order to prepare the 
earth for the Mother to manifest in it the Light of the 
Supermind, and evolve the gnostic being. The creative 
activities of man — so many milestones on his onward 
path — ^will be for the historian to assess as the expression 
of Nature’s striving in man to cultivate and refine, to 
exalt and elevate the various parts of his being, so that 
they may be plastic enough to the Influence of the 
Mother and change into their divine counterparts. 

When his physical being became suflBciently developed 
through the strenuous exertions into which man was 
forced by the unavoidable conditions of the primitive 
phase of his life, his vital began to reinforce the efforts 
that he made to enlarge the sphere of his actions and in- 
terests, economic, social and political. The higher vital 
in him growing through his creative action has been al- 
ways behind those activities of the mind which produce 
all that is of value in his culture. Mind, however, is the 
most cultivated of the planes in man; and nearly every 
one of his cultural endeavours has contributed to its 
growth which is so important to his evolution. 

It is remarkable that man’s quest of truth is almost co- 
eval with his civilised existence. Thus religion, occultism, 
mysticism and spirituality have through the ages helped 
in the emergence of the spiritual man. The moral content 
in religion as well as other mental and moral disciplines 
have promoted the growth of his ethical being. His art, 
music and poetry have in their pure forms brought down 
light from the deeper reaches of the consciousness and 
by it refined and enriched his aesthetic and emotional 
being. His philosophy and science have increased the 
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light of reason in him, the latter giving to his mind the 
power of precise observation and masterful manipulation 
of matter. It is not tliat this process has gone on uni- 
formly throughout the ages. There have been aberra- 
tions, deviations into wrong paths and retrogressions as 
well, when the race forsook the ideal and ran after lower 
pleasures and ceased to create things that could tend to 
further its collective well-being. The historian here wiU 
show this aspect of the process with its inner cause or 
causes no less vividly than the bright one which he will 
depict, illustrating how man's co-operation with Nature 
has always resulted in the advancement of his culture, 
and therefore, in his progress towards the goal. 

It is true that the past dawns of human culture were 
the dawns of real glory and greatness, but it is also true 
that a blazing noontide waits for the advancing man in 
the near future. “A great past must be followed by a 
greater future.” ^ For if the morning shows the day, the 
splendid mornings of the past are a sufficient promise 
of the ambient warmth and illumination of the coming 
day. Man, as he grows, resumes and integrates all his 
past and moves forward creating the greatness of the 
future. 

Progress, therefore, is the whole drift and purport of 
human evolution; and it is to a delineation of this spiral 
progress and to a discovery of its hidden springs and 
pregnant, prophetic significances — ^to a reading of what 
has been and a revealing of what will be — that history 
should apply itself with the integrality of its subjective 
and objective resources. 

* Sri Atirobindo In a letter to a disciple. 
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VII 

The historic development of mankind is too complex 
a phenomenon to allow of any clear division into sep- 
arate periods which may be presented against a common 
background. That history is fundamentally the working 
out of a predetermined Plan or a ‘creative Idea" is even 
more diflScult to discover in what externally the epochs 
in it appear to the student of human afiFairs. But a deeper 
view of things vouchsafed to the seers reads in history a 
purposive process through which man is led from age to 
age so that he may rise to the summit of his possibilities 
individually as well as collectively. History reflects the 
integral vision when it studies all the efforts and achieve- 
ments of man as a manifold organic progression; and the 
vision finds its wider meaning in history when the latter 
depicts the story of how man as a race moves forward in 
his chequered march to that goal, 

A perfect order of collective spiritual living is the hid- 
den aim intended in the evolution of humanity. Perfec- 
tion of the individual fulfils itself in the coming into 
being of a perfect community. The core of all human 
progress is an inner preparation of man for that great 
end of his social existence. Sri Aurobindo sees in the 
story of this progress several broad stages^ through which 
man passes in order to arrive at the highest point of his 
evolution on earth. 

‘ Sri Aurobindo takes up these stages as the basis of a most il- 
luminating discussion on me Psychology of Social Development in 
the Arya (Vols. Ill & IV). A bare outline of them in their his- 
torical setting is attempted here. 
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The first of these is the symbolic stage which began in 
India when the earliest and the most luminous of the 
spiritual dawns lit up its immortal fires in the intuitive 
horizon of the Rishis who saw in them the infinite splen- 
dours of the Supreme and that supernal Light of His 
which was to come down on earth and new-create man 
into a divine perfection, or rather to manifest the divinity 
that is already there in him, because that is his inevitable 
destiny for the attainment of which Nature in him has 
been in constant travail. It is to these early fathers of 
Knowledge that the race is indebted for the profoundest 
truth-visions that have ever come to any mortal. The 
various cults of India, all her social and religious insti- 
tutions are significant symbols of the eternal verities seen 
by the ancient mystics. 

An entire self-giving to the Godhead for the manifes- 
tation of His power in the human aspirant is the central 
discipline of tiie Veda. This is symbolised in the cult of 
sacrifice which governed the whole society, all its hours 
1 and moments. Similarly, the gods in the Veda are, each 
’of them, various powers of die Godhead. The worship 
of so many deities — facets of the One — ^has its origin in 
the Vedic pantheon. In the same way, the system of 
caste and the fourfold motive of life are institutional ex- 
pressions of truths about man and his higher possibilities, 
which in their essence were first revealed in the Veda, 
rightly called the very bedrock of Indian civilisation. 
Spiritually, these institutions, when living, did exert sub- 
tle influences on their adherents, helping them to grov" 
in their inner life. Socially, they united the race into a 
co-operative unit to live up to the ideals set forth in them. 
And culturally, they provided scope for the 'develop- 
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merit of the various faculties of man, particularly those of 
Vs mind and heart. 

^ This growth and fruition of the mind and heart, it may 
be incidentally mentioned, is an evolutionary necessity, 
and it has not always and everywhere been a straight 
upward movement; it has had its inevitable periods of 
decline when the growth was effected even though the 
fulfilment of their downward inclinations which funda- 
mentally described a curve of descent in a circle of prog- 
ress. Neither is it that man has always taken the right 
. oath. His frequent deviations caused his difficulties — 
innecessary prolongation of his journey, its arduousness, 
its complexity. 

Whatever that may be, the fact is there that each 
phase of the symbolic stage and that of the later ones 
has used for its characteristic self-expression a special fac- 
ulty of the human consciousness developed during the 
period of that stage. We may classify them by saying that 
it was intuition that gave its stamp to the Vedic age, the 
.intuitive mind to the Upanishadic, and the ratiocinative 
mind to the period of the Dharma-shastras when the so- 
cial institutions were given their final forms and attempts 
were made to explain and justify things in terms of rea- 
son. 

The symbolic stage and the subsequent ones did not, 
however, arrive at the same time everywhere; neither 
was the Ideal seen by all the countries in the same way. 
This stage in China was represented by her greatest 
^ Classic, called the LChing, or the “Book of Changes/' 
N^ated a little earlier than the first millennium B.C., which 
contains mystic trigrams about the oneness of heaven 
and earth in a universal rhythm, called Tao, the heav- 
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enly Way. According to it, man becomes truly himself 
when he realises his harmony with heaven. About six 
centuries later, the great mystic Lao-tze reaffirmed the 
same truth in his idea of ‘Cosmic Unity in the Universal 
Mother.’ Tlie LChing is to China what the Veda is to 
India. To it China traces the origin of all her mysticism 
and thought. And it was mainly her intuitive mind that 
was at work during that age. Her great sage Confucius 
called himself a transmitter of the wisdom of the I- 
Ching! Taoism occupies a very important place in the 
early thought of China out of which her culture has 
evolved. As a creed it symbolises for the race the truths 
about the perfectibility of man, that came to her mystics 
millenniums ago. Many of her higher endeavours were 
inspired by it. To the Chinese tlie ‘Ways of the Ancients’ 
are always the best, since they aim at the ‘Perfect Man/ 
the ‘Higher Man.’ Out of these grew their ancestor-wor- 
ship which has been religiously followed by the whole 
people from time immemorial as the symbol of their tra- 
ditional belief in the spirit of the past, that is to say, 
in the ‘Ways’ discovered by the pioneers of the race and 
handed down from generation to generation for its col- 
lective well-being. In this common instinct of the people 
to adore their forbears lies the secret of China’s national 
solidarity. 

The esoteric doctrines of the early Egyptians made a 
near approach to the symbolic stage, and in Greece it 
was echoed by her fathers of knowledge who founded 
the mystic rites of Orpheus and the secret initiation of 
Eleusis, both of which are said to have influenced the 
numbers and figures of Pythagoras and Plato. The Greek 
thinkers expressed in these symbols their ideas of perfec- 
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tion which they conceived with the help of their disci- 
plined intellect The age of symbols is indeed a glorious 
phase of human adventure; and its history has yet to be 
written showing how as a result of their incomparable 
spiritual enterpises the ancients had the vision of the 
Ideal and evolved those institutions through which 
man was to prepare himself for the great future when 
the Ideal would become real in his individual and col- 
lective life. The symbolic is an age not only of great be- 
ginnings but also of wise path-findings. 

The later days of the symbolic stage are marked by a 
tendency towards the interpretation of the ideals and 
institutions of the past from a philosophical and ethical 
standpoint. Through the increasing growth of this tend- 
ency the age of symbols merges into the typal phase of 
human history, represented in India mainly by the Ra- 
mayana and the Mahabharata. The age of the Rama- 
yana was the flowering of moral idealism, of the ethical 
mind; the age of the Mahabharata, that of a puissant 
intellectualism, of the intellectual mind: but both were 
inspired by the Godward bent of India's soul. Buddhism, 
built later almost on the same ideology, was another no- 
table effort to cultivate the ethical side of human na- 
ture. The call of the Divine upon the Aryan man, rung 
in the trumpet-notes of the Gita, was the greatest social 
ideal of the age. To see God and to see Him in one's self 
is not the only aim. To be perfectly equal to aU beings 
and to see and feel them as one with oneself and one with 
the divine; to feel all in oneself and all in God; to feel 
God in all and oneself in all — ^this was then, as it now is, 
the true aim of the spiritual seeker. In China the typal 
phase was that glorious age which was heralded by Con- 
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fucius who gave a clear and bold definition to the ideals 
of life and conduct and laid down the foundation of her 
social and collective life. It was this great sage who 
preached the message of jen, or universal love, and pro- 
pounded the doctrine tliat in order to live one must let 
others live, in order to develop one must let others de- 
velop. Both China and India are at one in their convic- 
tion that there can be no freedom for the world so long 
as a single soul remains in bondage. The Buddha turned 
back from the threshold of Nirvana and took the vow 
never to cross it so long as a single being would remain 
subject to sorrow and ignorance. Greater social ideals 
have never been before any other country of the world. 
History must tell the story of how China and India tried 
to live up to these ideals and how by their effort to do 
so they built up for all time a marvellous spiritual unity 
which is a imique social phenomenon in the history of 
mankind. Even in their political thinking both these peo- 
ples, as already stated, were guided by their high reli- 
gious idealism. The early Christians of Europe made an 
attempt to uphold the moral ideals of Christianity but 
nothing definite came of it, because Europe was prone 
more to the old Greco-Roman mentality than to any re- 
ligio-ethical adaptation of Hebraic traditions. Besides, 
the spiritual elements in the teachings of Christ were not 
fully understood by their exponents. And the mystics 
who had glimpses of the truth have scarcely been an in- 
fluence on the life of the people. 

In the typal age itself it was the outer institutions and 
traditions that began to be given more importance than 
their original spirit and intention, although the idea of 
their being a cohesive force in the collective advance- 
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ment of the race emerged clearer than before. When this 
tendency grew stronger the typal phase passed into the 
next age of convention during which everything in so- 
ciety was regarded as a sacrament and therefore, invi- 
olable. Attempts were made to fix everything into a 
system, to stereotype religion, to bind education down 
to tradition, and to subject thought to infallible author- 
ity. And the result of it was that the whole social system 
became petrified into particular forms and structures 
which admitted of no renovation, no readjustment to 
changing conditions in the external life of the people. 
The custodians of the society made it their sole business 
to preserve those forms to that end, to interpret the texts 
in their own way. The ordinance of Manu, the code of 
Confucius, the injunctions of the Pope, were held as su- 
preme and sacrosanct, and that too not for what they 
were worth in their spirit but only for the very letter of 
them. The claim of capacity was gradually leplaced by 
that of birth in the determination of caste, and the reli- 
gious life lapsed into a soulless formalism having lost 
touch with its spiritual foundations. The four ashramas 
or motives of life, existed merely as a mechanical routine, 
instead of as necessary aims to be fulfilled for the all- 
round development of man. The worship of ancestors 
took the form of family exaltation. And much worse 
things happened in Europe in the name of religion. Yet, 
in spite of all these rigidities, the conventional stage in 
India, China and Europe was marked by long periods 
of great cultural revivals that proved the immense vital- 
ity and wonderful creative energy with which Nature 
had endowed these countries so that they might be able 
to live fruitfully and advance steadily towards their fu- 
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ture destiny. Another saving aspect of this stage was 
that in its eiSort to preserve the shell it helped in a way 
to preserve the kernel too. Thus, beneath all excres- 
cences there was always the shining core of the ancient 
vision, though for a time hidden from the human view. 

The conventional is a remarkable phase in the historic 
evolution of India. It is the longest and culturally the 
most creative epoch in Indian histor)'. A period of over 
a thousand years of it is known as the classical age when 
the highest point was reached during the time of the 
Guptas which witnessed a most brilliant outburst of the 
literary and artistic genius of the race, almost incom- 
parable in history. After going through the experiences 
necessary for a greater rebirth India evinced all through 
this period ample signs of preparedness for a renewal of 
her life. But it could not then come about as the true 
significance of the ancient Ideal was not reaffirmed and 
the people had already opened themselves to the reac- 
tionary forces of decline. Nevertheless, the conventional 
mind of India during this period was largely responsible 
for the protection of her religion and society from disin- 
tegration and through them of all the past achievements 
of the race, and that at a time when they were being in- 
terpreted in a dry formalistic way. Almost the same thing 
happened in China, An exclusive regard for everything 
of the past was then the dominant tendency of the Chi- 
nese mind. This conservative attitude is ingrained in 
all Eastern peoples. 

As in In^, so in China, elaboration of formulas out of 
the ancient teachings was during this period the main 
activity in the world of thought. But in art and poetry 
China rose to classical excellence when the Tang and 
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the Sung dynasties were ruling over the country. The 
conventional stage in Europe was the Middle Ages, and 
the Renaissance — not the Reformation, for reasons al- 
ready stated — ^was the zenith of its cultural expression. 
The Renaissance opened before Europe the treasures of 
the Greek learning, the study of which did on the one 
hand rouse her interest in the beauty of life and nature, 
so gloriously articulated in the arts and letters of the 
period, and on the other, kindled in her a spirit of en- 
quiry and research, the spirit of a rational approach to 
things, that was to break into a passion for truth, a de- 
mand for reason in the age that followed. It is because 
of this that the Renaissance is often called the inaugu- 
rator of the modern age. Indeed, all later upheavals in 
Europe, religious, social and political, are in a deeper 
sense different expressions of the spirit that took its birth 
in Italy in the fourteenth century when Petrarch was 
writing his odes and sonnets. 

The age of convention had other aspects that deserve 
mention as having had a bearing on the historic evolution 
of humanity. Generally, it gave the conventional and con- 
servative mind of man its round of experiences, but dur- 
ing its epochs of revival his creative and aesthetic mind 
also received its growth and fruition. And its finest works 
of art showed man s openness to higher levels of con- 
sciousness, and that in a manner which has no parallel 
in the whole history of art. It was the light of the Spirit 
that glimmered in them, waiting for its hour to reveal 
itself fully in the cultural expessions of a perfected fu- 
ture humanity. Indeed, it was the same light which has 
always been there in every true creation of man as an 
evidence of Nature's endeavour to sustain the various 
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forms of culture till they attain their highest excellence 
in a greater future. 

The last days of the conventional stage however pre- 
sent a dismal picture in human history. There was the 
society, perhaps more defined in its aims than before, but 
it was so much hedged in by irrational rules and cramp- 
ing restrictions that it could not function as a living or- 
ganism. There was also the larger collectivity, better or- 
ganised than before, but its real being had yet to develop 
into a governing force in all its activities. The religious 
life was choked with the fungus growth of blind prac- 
tices, meaningless dogmas and superstitious beliefs. And 
the intellect was forced to engage in empty logomachies 
for the defence of those unwholesome accretions. These 
are not certainly the conditions in which any progress is 
possible, or any new going-forth. The only way out was 
the liberation of the mind from its subjection to the dead 
or dying forms of the past and to the prevalent reac- 
tionary forces. The key of knowledge had to be repos- 
sessed with which to unlock the door of tlie future. Na- 
ture, therefore, called upon the individual, the individual 
who is always the pioneer and precursor, to shake off 
all slavery to the past, to steer clear of the chaotic fer- 
ment of the present and to rise up in his own strength 
and right and freedom to know and to master, to con- 
quer and to create. 

The first response to this is witnessed in the revolt of 
Reason against the absurdities so much rampant every- 
where in the name of religion and learning. Tlie awaken- 
ing individual began to feel that the widespread rule of 
those degrading tendencies had to be overthrown, all old 
notions shattered, the barriers — the walls of unreason — 
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hat thwarted the free development of man broken 
Jown; and man must go in for ‘fresh fields and pastures 
lew/ Thus began the age of individualism whose cul- 
mination was the triumphal progress of physical Sci- 
ence. Man denied everything that would not satisfy the 
evidence of the senses. He questioned the validity of 
things that would not stand the test of reason. He ven- 
tured into the unexplored. He set out for the unknown. 
And to all these he was impelled by a search for knowl- 
edge, a quest for truth, that gave the individualistic age 
its real sense as a necessary phase-in the historic evolu- 
tion of mankind. 

The achievements that crowned these mighty efforts 
of Europe where the age had taken its birth, — since she 
was a more suitable field for that than conservative Asia, 
— ^proclaimed her conquest of matter, her masteiy over 
the potencies of universal Force, that brought to man a 
rich harvest of new knowledge — the knowledge of the 
physical, of the external order of things, through which 
his materialistic and scientific mind had its growth and 
fruition and his earthward desires their satisfaction, if 
there could be anything like that for them. But is it not 
a going to the one extreme of things? And the other ex- 
treme, we know, is the knowledge of the supra-physical 
pursued and attained by the East, by India in particular, 
where in later times an exclusive emphasis on it led to a 
recoil from life, a refusal of its values,* which slowed 
down the tempo of her progress for many centuries. If 
►Europe accepted nothing but life and matter as the only 
truth and denied everything else, even God, India re- 
jected everything, even life and accepted nothing but 
Cod. The truth as revealed to the vision of ancient India 
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was that matter and life are as much real as God. Matter 
is verily the body of the Spirit, and life the expression of 
its energy, and in the discovery and possession of their 
harmony lies the true meaning of things. 

Yet the value of critical and rationalistic attitude that 
Science developed in man can never be over-estimated. 
It is because of his insistence on reason that man is be- 
coming more and more free from his infra-rational in- 
stincts, impulses, blind fervours, crude beliefs and hasty 
prejudgments, and that he is today nearer ‘the full un- 
veiling of a greater inner luminary.’ Science is indeed “a 
right knowledge, in tlie end only of processes, but still 
the knowledge of processes too is part of a total wisdom 
and essential to a wide and clear approach towards the 
deeper Truth behind.” ^ That Science has already begun 
to open to a higher order of things is evident from the 
views of many of its eminent votaries that scientific dis- 
coveries have always behind them some kind of intui- 
tional experience and that beyond the world of sense- 
perception there exist other worlds of ‘Thought’ or ‘Ideas’ 
which are no less real than the former. Thus Science 
which ushered in materialism seems itself to be paving 
the way for its exit. 

The age of individualism carries in it the promise of 
the next age of subjectivism. Nay, it even suggests the 
latter and passes through phases in which the two be- 
come indistinguishable. When his Science makes man 
conscious of his latent capacities the cultivation of which 
brings to him the knowledge of the external world, he 
feels an urge to know what be himself is. As this seeking 
grows, man begins to turn inward and glimpse, however 

* Sri Aurobindo in Evolution, p. 29. 
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dimly, the truth and law of his being to which, he finds, 
he could relate the truth and law of the cosmic process, 
a rough mental picture of which being already there be- 
fore him presented by physical Science. But a clearer 
conception of these things, of the secrets and profundities 
of the soul in man and the soul in the world is beyond the 
ken of intellectual reason. “Knowledge waits seated be- 
yond mind and intellectual reasoning, throned in the lu- 
minous vast of illimitable self-vision.” ^ 

Rationalism has had its day and it was also a necessity 
in the mental evolution of man. It has guided him so far, 
illumining his path with whatever light it was capable 
of. But any further help reason seems unable to give him. 
What man needs now is intuitional knowledge, a deeper 
self-awareness, for which he must develop higher than 
mental faculties. The awakening individual therefore 
begins to betray his subjective inclinations. He must 
know and be in complete possession of all the powers 
and possibilities tliat lie hidden in him. And he must 
have scope enough for that in life. So he demands utmost 
freedom for his growth and widest opportunities for self- 
development. New ideas begin to stir him to new activi- 
ties, and the result is a remarkable advance in art, litera- 
ture, education and thought, every one of which attests 
the trend of a mind more and more waking to the in- 
trinsic meaning of things. 

Like individuals, peoples also gradually begin to dis- 
cover their own selves, their own genius and possibilities. 
And this new-found consciousness incarnates itself in the 
nation which bids fair to be the living embodiment of 
the collective aspiration of human groups. The commu- 

' The Life Divine^ Vol. I, p. 183. 
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nal soul of humanity seems to be awakening. But the na- 
ture of these groups is not everywhere the same. An 
overstress on equal rights of man to satisfy his physical 
needs leads some of them into those dark recesses of a 
sheer ravenous materiality where they are caught in the 
toils of lower undivine forces. In one of them at least, as 
it appears, the ego of life has got so much enmeshed in 
the tangle of matter that it regards man as nothing more 
than a human animal. In another, it is the ego of mind 
that combined with the ego of life only to become the 
instrument of a dangerous evil. And both have been re- 
sponsible for the rise of that dictatorial totalitarianism 
which threatens to destroy all superior values of life, all 
prospects of further advancement of the race, since the 
individual in it has no separate status and, therefore, no 
freedom to express his higher self. And in the collectiv- 
ities elsewhere the vestiges of their egoistic aggrandise- 
ment linger in the forms — though much weakened — of 
‘earth-hunger, gold-hunger and commodity-hunger.’ 

To save the world from the disastrous consequences 
of these and other aberrations of the groups. Nature 
rouses in the progressive nations the democratic impulse 
and reaflSrms to them the ideals of peace, freedom and 
unity. Indeed, these ideals have always been there before 
man inspiring his onward march; they have been accen- 
tuated at critical times by the pioneers of the race or by 
world-shaking cataclysms, but never before so much as 
after the War of 1914-18, and in the present time itself 
when a yet worse crisis mankind is passing through. And 
these ideals are certainly not those that exist only in the 
imagination of man. Today they are much clearer in his 
vision than at any time in history. And there are signs 
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that Nature insists on their acceptance by man as the 
governing principles of his collective life. Whatever the 
politicians might say or do, the race has begun to be 
moved into an earnest aspiration for a life of permanent 
peace and freedom. That is how nations and peoples are 
called by Nature to wake up and be ready for a greater 
future. 

The world-wide influence of European culture is a 
phenomenon as unique as it was inevitable. Never in 
^ history has the whole of the civilised mankind had such 
a common cultural experience as it is having today 
through its contact with the dynamic culture of the 
West. And it is an experience that man everywhere must 
go through in order to be fit for the subjective stage that 
follows the individualistic. Control of matter, discipline 
of life, organisation and method, enlightened reason, 
emancipation of mind, search for knowledge and truth, 
are its outstanding contributions that do help in strength- 
ening the foundations of life on which the future has to 
be built. It is these again that prove to be cohesive fac- 
tors in the collective life of man uniting him with a com- 
mon outlook, common endeavours, common corporate 
activities that constitute in history the movements of the 
human whole. 

Individualism always carries in it the seeds of subjec- 
tivism. And the future depends on how the latter thrives 
in conditions made favourable by the former. In the ma- 
terialistic mind of Europe and in other countries these 
seeds did not sprout as easily as they did in the inward 
mind of Asia, particularly of India, In fact, the impact of 
the West did not take long to quicken in the East the 
beginnings of the subjective age. It served as an incen- 







